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to  have  any  acquaintance  whatever  with  the 
German  language,  and  only  such  knowledge 
of  German  theology  and  biblical  criticism  as 
may  be  got  second  hand,  and  could  have  read 
nothing  of  Wellhausen,  whose  works  are  not 
translated.  Such  a  poorly  furnished  critic  is 
not  readily  excusable  when  he  confidently, 
and  somewhat  oracularly  impeaches  the  doc¬ 
trinal  soundness  of  the  writer  whom  he  criti¬ 
cises,  and  invokes  the  oclitim  theologictim 
against  the  institution  with  which  he  happens 
to  be  connected,  and  then,  later,  leads  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  into  a 
thoughtless  adoption  of  a  paper  which,  as  The 
Evangelist  forcibly  has  shown,  involves  the 
condemnation  of  all  our  Seminaries.  This 
busine.ss  of  stirring  up  theological  suspicion 
and  distrust,  by  whomsoever  promoted,  is  a 
wretched  business.  It  ought  to  be  rebuked 
and  frowned  upon  by  all  good  people.  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke  truly  says  “No  sound  ought  to 
be  heard  in  the  Church,  but  the  healing  voice 
of  Christian  charity.”  It  is  one  thing  to  hold 
firmly  to  the  great  truths  of  our  holy  religion, 
and  to  be  earnest  in  proclaiming  them.  It 
is  another  thing  to  be  always  protesting  our 
fidelity  to  them,  as  if  our  protestations  were 
needed  to  make  good  what  our  actions  could 
not  prove.  On  two  occasions,  the  Ark,  which 
was  the  safety  and  the  strength  of  Israel,  be¬ 
came  its  plague ;  once  when  the  men  of  Beth- 
shemesh  looked  into  it,  probably  to  see  if  the 
Philistines  had  done  it  any  damage,  and  once 
when  Uzzah  felt  it  necessary  to  steady  it  lest 
it  should  be  overthrown.  More  than  tioice  our 
Church  has  suffered  from  a  nervous  fear  of 
some  one  or  other  that  our  creed  was  about  to 
be  destroyed,  or  from  a  presumptuous  assur¬ 
ance  of  some  self-confident  zealot,  that  it 
would  be  toppled  over  but  for  his  strong  up¬ 
holding  hand.  There  have  been  too  many  il¬ 
lustrations  in  the  Church  of  the  truth  of  By¬ 
ron’s  couplet: 

“  A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  every  trade 
Save  censure— critics  all  are  ready  made.” 

The  Church  has  never  had  its  conquests 
very  greatly  extended  by  its  Elihus  showing 
their  wisdom,  nor  by  its  Jehus  advertising 
their  zeal. 


acide  by  impaired  health.  I  would  like  to  have 
halted  at  the  Saut  much  longer,  but  I  was 
booked  through  for  Duluth,  and  had  engaged 
to- preach  to  my  fellow-passengers  on  the  “  St. 
Louis.” 

A  very  beautiful  and  quiet  day  we  had,  voy¬ 
aging  over  the  clear  waters  of  Superior,  which 
is  really  an  inland  sea.  Its  waters  are  fifteen 
inches  lower  than  usual,  while  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario  are  nearly  two  feet  above  their  usual 
mark.  Here  is  a  conundrum  for  the  Scientific 
Amociation.  While  the  atmosphere  was  very 
hot  at  the  “  Saut,”  it  has  been  so  sharply  cool 
on  the  steamer  that  we  have  required  fire  in 
the  cabin !  The  breezes  on  this  colossal  Lake 
are  as  stimulating  as  iced  oxygen ;  it  must  be 
impossible  to  suffer  from  heat  on  the  most  tor¬ 
rid  day  of  July,  for  the  water  at  twenty  feet 
below  the  surface  is  almost  down  to  thirty- 
two,  or  the  point  of  freezing.  We  coasted 
along  the  southern  shore,  and  at  daybreak  the 
next  morning,  the  whistle  blew  for  Maniuette. 
Iliftstened  on  shore  before  sunrise,  to  get  a 
look  at  this  bright  picturesque  little  city  of  six 
or  eeven  thousand  iieojile,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  French  missionary  explorer.  It 
is  chiefiy  maintained  by  the  neighboring  iron 
mines,  and  is  connected  by  rail  with  Chicago. 
A  line  of  beautiful  villas  on  a  high  bluff  at¬ 
tracted  the  wealth  and  refinement  of  this  child 
of  the  wilderness,  for  the  pine  forests  were  not 
a  bow-shot  off  from  the  beautful  villas.  A  fine 
brown  stone  Presbyterian  church  was  another 
evidence  of  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  Mar- 
quettese. 

After  leaving  Marquette  we  doubled  Cape 
Keewenaw,  and  at  two  o’clock  reached  Eagle 
Harbor.  From  the  lake  it  presents  quite  an 
inviting  aspect ;  but  on  landing  we  discovered 
that  it  is  only  the  silent  cemetery  of  buried  ex¬ 
pectations.  So  utterly  forlorn  a  town  I  have 
not  seen  since  I  saw  poor  Mariposa.  More  than 
half  of  the  houses  are  utterly  empty ;  the  big 
hotel  which  thirty  years  ago  hummed  with 
crowds  of  speculators  in  copper-stock,  is  now 
as  deserted  as  Baalbec.  We  peeped  in  through 
the  broken  windows  of  a  desolate  church,  and 
although  we  saw  a  Bible  and  hymn-book  on 
the  shabby  pulpit,  yet  no  services  are  held 
there.  The  few  lonesome,  ill-dressed  people 
who  yet  linger  at  Eagle  Harbor,  are  chiefly  oc¬ 
cupied  in  loading  vessels  with  copper-ore  from 
the  neighboring  “Delaware,”  “Central,”  and 
“  Petherick  ”  mines.  Two  other  towns,  “  Cop¬ 
per  Harbor”  and  “ Eagle  River,”  lie  not  far 
away  on  the  shores,  and  are  about  equally  des¬ 
olate.  I  was  not  sorry  that  Eagle  Harbor  had 
so  soon  gone  to  ruin,  for  half  the  houses  in  it 
had  once  been  drinking-saloons.  It  deserved 
to  die. 

This  morning  we  ran  into  Bayfield— a  neat, 
thrifty  village— and  then  for  two  hours  cruised 
among  the  picturesque  “Apostle  Islands.” 
They  lift  their  masses  of  bright  green  firs, 
hemlocks,  and  birch  out  of  the  deep  blue  wa¬ 
ters,  and  a  sail  among  them  is  quite  enchant¬ 
ing.  The  largest  of  them,  “  Madeline,”  is  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  I  spied  a  church  and  schoolhouse 
among  the  evergreens.  That  whole  region  is  a 
j^orite  resort  of  the  Izaak  Waltons ;  and  the 
nsh  are  as  delectable  in  the  eating  as  they  are 
in  the  catching. 

By  two  o’clock  this  afternoon  our  steamer 
came  in  sight  of  Duluth — which  the  Hon.  Proc¬ 
tor  Knott  made  as  famous  by  a  speech  as  Ho¬ 
mer  has  made  Troy  by  his  epic.  The  town  is 
worthy  of  the  speech.  It  lies  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior,  on  a  wild  hill-side,  among  tall 
stumps,  thickets,  and  rank  grass.  The  shore 
is  lined  with  wharves,  elevators,  and  railway 
freight-cars.  Behind  these  sprawls  the  inde¬ 
scribable  Duluth,  for  over  a  mile.  Some  of  the 
earlier  buildings— reared  in  the  days  of  Jay 
Co*ke— are  dropping  to  ruin.  But  new  ones 
ar»  springing  up  among  stumps  and  gulleys 
like  magic ;  for  Duluth  has  increased  from  five 
th*usand  to  eight  thousand  in  two  years! 
Tliere  are  actually  beautiful  villas  or  orna- 
mfntal  cottages,  brave  with  verandahs  and  cu¬ 
polas,  that  seem  to  have  rained  down  from  the 
skies  and  landed  on  bare  lots,  surrounded  with 
stimps  and  boulders!  Planks  .serve  as  side- 
wslks  through  streets  that  are  quagmires.  A 
brown-stone  Bank  stands  beside  a  board  shan¬ 
ty.  A  mammoth  Hotel  is  going  up,  whose  found¬ 
ations  rest  in  a  marsh  by  the  lake  shore.  And 
up  on  the  hill-side,  surrounded  by  tasteful 
dwellings,  rises  the  goodliest  church  in  the 
town,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  it  is  Presby¬ 
terian.  As  long  as  the  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
farms  continue  to  pour  in  their  grain,  Duluth 
will  continue  to  grow.  If  Proctor  Knott  could 
see  the  wonderful  nondescript  to-day,  he  would 
wax  more  eloquent  over  it  than  he  did  ten  years 
ago.  I  am  glad  that  I  came  here— and  equally 
glad  that  in  two  hours  I  shall  take  the  train  for 
St.  Paul. _ 
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our  morning’s  tramp,  as  our  way  led  along  the 
beach  (indeed  in  one  or  two  places  the  rocks 
were  so  close  that  the  camels  had  to  step  in  the 
water,  and  in  storms  caravans  are  sometimes 
detained  two  or  three  days),  I  could  not  resist 
the  impulse  to  walk  for  some  distance  in  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  now  and  then  dashing  out  to 
catch  the  foam  of  the  breakers  as  they  came 
rolling  in.  Of  course  it  was  not  a  very  prudent 
thing  to  do.  But  nature  will  out.  Boys  will 
be  boys,  and  I  suppose  an  old  boy  may  have 
the  same  privilege  as  a  young  one.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  felt  “glorious,”  although  the  Doctor 
thought  me  a  little  daft.  Looking  at  me  with 
his  keen  medical  eye,  he  warned  me  that  I  was 
running  a  great  risk.  My  feet  were  soaked; 
my  hob-nailed  shoes,  that  I  had  bought  in 
Cairo  for  mountain  climbing,  were  badly  water- 
logged ;  and  altogether  I  was  in  a  bedraggled 
condition.  But  my  spirits  were  so  high  that 
they  kept  ihe  from  any  ill  effect  of  this  rash¬ 
ness.  Mounting  my  camel,  I  threw  my  drip¬ 
ping  legs  over  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and 
thus  hung  them  up  to  dry,  leaving  shoes  and 
socks  and  trousers  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

I  found  that  the  enthusiasm  of  a  march  which 
keeps  the  blood  almost  at  fever  heat,  is  better 
than  a  dose  of  quinine  to  ward  off  the  danger 
of  taking  cold. 

And  now  appeared  in  the  distance  another 
welcome  sight — a  couple  of  camels,  with  Arabs 
at  their  side,  and  following  behind  on  foot, 
gun  in  hand,  a  solitary  traveller !  Meeting  a 
traveller  on  the  desert  is  an  event,  like  hailing 
a  ship  at  sea.  We  addressed  the  stranger  in 
English  and  in  French,  and  to  the  latter  he  re¬ 
turned  an  answer.  He  proved  to  be  an  Italian, 
who  had  been  for  months  in  the  mountains, 
searching  for  precious  stones,  and  was  now  re¬ 
turning  to  Suez.  “  Would  he  take  letters  for 
us?”  “With  the  greatest  pleasure.”  In  an 
instant  down  went  the  camels,  and  two  travel¬ 
lers  were  standing  beside  them,  pencil  in  hand, 
writing  a  few  words  to  those  who  were  far 
away.  A  moment  more,  and  the  traveller  was 
gone.  We  did  not  see  him  again,  but  weeks 
after  we  learned  that  the  letters  thus  written 
on  the  desert  had  reached  their  destinations  at 
Beirut  and  Florence,  and  given  great  relief,  as 
they  carried  the  first  tidings  of  our  safety. 

As  the  sandy  beach,  which  here  lies  between 
the  sea  and  the  mountains,  broadens  into  a 
plain,  and  stretches  on  for  some  miles,  it  took 
us  three  hours  to  cross  it.  The  day  before  we 
had  come  out  of  the  mountains,  and  now  our 
course  led  back  into  them.  Turning  to  take  a 
last  look  at  the  Red  Sea  (which  we  should  not 
see  again  except  at  a  great  distance,  from  the 
top  of  Serbal  and  of  Sinai),  we  entered  a  Wady 
that  was  to  take  us  into  the  heart  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  which  grew  more  wild  and  grand  as  we 
advanced.  Often  we  seemed  to  be  shut  in  by 
giant  cliffs,  and  had  to  come  up  to  their  very 
base  before  they  oiiened  their  iron  gates  for  us 
to  pass  through.  The  geological  structure  of 
the  country  had  changed.  We  had  been  in  a 
region  of  limestone,  where  the  mountains  wore 
almost  as  white  and  glaring  as  the  sand  of  the 
desert ;  but  now  the  eye  rested,  with  a  sensa¬ 
tion  of  relief,  on  huge  masses  of  old  red  sand¬ 
stone,  to  which  succeeded  red  granite,  the  StOWiT 
out  of  which,  because  of  its  beauty  and  its  hard¬ 
ness,  are  hewn  all  the  obelisks  of  Egypt.  The 
effect  of  these  rich  colors  is  heightened  by  the 
outline  of  the  mountains,  which  take  on  all 
fantastic  shapes,  often  looking  like  old  castles 
and  towers.  One  can  imagine  how  they  stand 
out  against  the  sky  when  the  sunset  strikes 
upon  them.  We  pitched  our  tents  in  a  little 
valley  that  was  set  in  an  amphitheatre  of  moun¬ 
tains.  Hard  by  we  scaled  the  cliffs  to  pene¬ 
trate  some  old  mines  that  had  been  worked  in 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  rocks  still  bear 
inscriptions  graven  upon  them  in  one  of  the 
earlier  dynasties.  These  take  us  far  back  in 
the  ages;  but,  after  all,  the  impression  they 
give  of  long  tracts  of  time  is  quite  effaced  by 
the  mountains  themselves,  which  date  from 
the  earliest  geological  epoch.  Our  camp  was 
at  the  foot  of  a  peak  which  was  one  solid  mass 
of  red  granite,  compared  to  the  age  of  which 
all  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  are  but  of  yester¬ 
day.  H.  M.  F. 


and  entered  the  Halls  of  Eternal  Silence,  and 
were  moving  on  into  a  mysterious  realm,  where 
the  sound  of  human  voices  would  be  heard 
nevermore. 

In  studying  the  geography  of  the  desert,  the 
first  lesson  to  be  learned  is  to  know  what  is 
meant  by  a  Wady.  Destitute  as  are  these  vast 
plains  of  water,  yet  at  times  they  are  swept  by 
storms  which  furrow  deep  channels  in  the 
sand.  The  dry  beds  which  they  leave  behind 
are  Wadys.  Several  of  these  we  crossed  to¬ 
day,  in  which  the  half-dried  mud  showed  that 
there  had  been  recent  rains.  Wherever  the 
moisture  has  touched,  there  are  signs  of  vege¬ 
tation.  Dr.  Post,  who  is  always  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  such  treasures,  found  twenty  new  spe¬ 
cies  of  plants  in  one  day,  which  he  displayed 
with  the  delight  of  a  discoverer,  pointing  out 
how  nature  had  provided  sustenance  for  them 
in  the  desert,  by  furnishing  them  with  thick 
leaves  or  long  roots  or  little  warts,  which  the 
microscope  showed  to  be  so  many  minute  cells 
or  sacks  for  water.  Every  traveller  will  have 
his  attention  called  by  his  camel,  if  not  by  his 
guide,  to  a  thorny  bush  of  which  the  camel  is 
very  fond.  Nor  will  the  rider,  if  he  be  wise, 
urge  on  the  poor  beast  which  stops  a  moment 
to  crop  its  leaves,  for  it  is  very  aromatic,  and 
sends  up  a  fragrant  smell  into  the  face  of  the 
rider.  Another  bush  which  is  common  is  the 
juniper,  the  very  same  under  which  Elijah  sat, 
and  under  which  we  often  found  a  shade  for 
our  midday  meal.  The  Wadys  are  a  refuge 
for  the  traveller,  in  which  he  can  pitch  his 
tents,  as  their  banks  furnish  a  shelter  from  the 
winds  that  sweep  over  the  desert. 

Twice  to-day  were  we  reminded  that  we  were 
on  the  track  of  the  Israelites— once  at  Marah, 
the  spring  whose  very  name  tells  of  its  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  which,  however  sweetened  b^  Moses, 
still  disappoints  the  traveller,  for  indeed  it  is 
almost  dried  up.  We  found  in  it  no  flowing  wa¬ 
ter  at  all ;  only  digging  in  the  sand,  we  discov¬ 
ered  where  a  hidden  spring  was  oozing  away. 
A  much  larger  spring,  or  group  of  springs, 
we  found  at  Wady  Ghurundel,  the  Elim  of  the 
Scriptures,  where  we  camiied  for  the  night.  In 
these  desert  marches  it  is  always  an  object  to 
pitch  one’s  tent  near  a  spring.  We  were  indeed 
supplied  with  water,  which  we  took  in  at  Suez, 
from  the  Sweet  Water  Canal,  which  brings  it 
from  the  Nile.  From  this  were  filled  the 
casks,  which  were  slung  on  the  backs  of  our 
camels.  But  though  we  were  in  no  danger  of 
dying  by  thirst,  yet  in  the  desert  there  is  some¬ 
thing  refreshing  even  in  the  sight  of  flowing 
water.  How  could  we  fail  to  camp  at  a  spot 
where  Moses  camped  three  thousand  years  ago, 
and  where  he  found,  as  he  tells  us,  twelve 
springs  and  twenty  palm  trees  ?  Moses  is  gone, 
but  the  springs  are  still  here.  “  Men  may  come 
and  men  may  go,  but  they  flow  on  forever.” 
The  Arab  still  comes  to  find  water  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  camels  at  the  same  spring  which 
quenched  the  thirst  of  the  Israelites.  On 
the  very  spot  where  the  great  Hebrew  leader 
pitched  his  tent,  we  camped  at  the  end  of  our 
second  day  s  march.  In  the  morning  I  went 
down  to  the  springs,  and  found  them  hardly 
worthy  of  their  ancient  fame,  or  of  the  place 
which  they  still  hold  in  sacred  poetry,  where 

the  shade  of  Elim’s  palm  ”  is  the  tjqie  of  al¬ 
most  heavenly  rest.  Neither  in  water  nor  in 
shade  does  Elim  approach  the  Wells  of  Moses. 
Instead  of  a  running  brook  or  bursting  foun¬ 
tains,  one  finds  only  a  sluggish  rivulet  melting 
away  in  the  sand,  with  a  few  straggling  palms 
along  its  brink.  Yet  slender  as  it  is,  it  is  price¬ 
less  on  the  desert.  The  Arabs  came  from  the 
camp,  an  i  filled  their  water  skins,  which  they 
slung  over  their  shoulders,  and  then  threw  on 
the  backs  of  their  camels.  I  bent  down  to  the 
stream  to  drink,  and  though  it  was  not  like 
putting  my  lips  to  “  the  moss-covered  bucket 
that  hung  in  the  well,”  still  the  water  was  cool 
and  sweet. 

But  the  traveller  on  the  desert  must  not  lin¬ 
ger  by  bubbling  streams  or  under  palm  trees. 
While  we  had  been  here,  the  camels  had  been 
got  ready,  and  we  must  up  and  away.  To¬ 
day’s  march  brought  a  change  of  scene,  as  we 
left  behind  the  flat  or  rolling  sandy  plain,  and 
entered  into  a  region  more  wild  and  rugged. 
We  found  that  this  Peninsula  was  not  an  un¬ 
broken  plain,  stretching  to  the  base  of  Sinai, 
but  that  the  “  wilderness  ”  was  a  wilderness  of 
mountains,  through  which  one  could  make  his 
way  only  by  following  the  Wadys  which  wound 
about  in  every  direction,  forming  a  perfect 
labyrinth,  and  sometimes  assumed  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  mountain  defiles.  This  afternoon  we  pur¬ 
sued  our  course  along  these  river  beds  till  we 
came  into  one  where  a  torrent  in  the  course  of 
ages  had  cut  through  successive  strata  of  rock, 
cleaving  them  to  the  base  of  the  hills,  and 
forming  a  gorge  almost  like  a  cafion  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  This  we  followed  in  all  its 
windings  for  several  hours,  till  suddenly  the 
cliffs  open^,  and  before  us  lay  the  Red  Sea, 
beyond  which  was  a  range  of  mountains  the 
line  of  which  was  broken  by  peaks  shooting 
up  here  and  there,  like  the  cliffs  of  Capri,  or 
the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago.  It  was 
now  five  o’clock,  and  the  sun  was  sinking  in 
the  west,  so  that  every  point  of  that  long  ser¬ 
rated  ridge  stood  up  sharp  and  clear  against 
the  sky.  Here  was  a  scene  which  no  artist 
could  transfer  to  canvas.  We  had  before  us  at 
once  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  moun¬ 
tains  on  both  sides  of  the  sea ;  while  far  to  the 
south,  Serbal — which  disputes  with  Sinai  the 
claim  to  be  the  Mountain  of  the  Law,  and  which 
we  had  first  descried  a  few  hours  before— raised 
his  imperial  head.  Enchanted  and  almost  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  scene,  as  we  came  out  uix)n  a 
wide  stretch  of  sea  beach,  we  dismounted  to 
walk,  for  the  greater  freedom  of  motion,  and 
that  we  could  stop  and  turn  to  every  point  of 
the  horizon.  Can  I  ever  forget  that  heavenly 
hour,  and  how  soft  was  the  light  on  the  African 
mountains!  As  the  sunset  shone  across  the 
sea,  it  lighted  up  also  the  Arabian  hills,  above 
which  there  was  a  soft  violet  tint  in  the  sky, 
which  gradually  faded  away,  and  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  an  intense  blue,  while  high  up  in  the 
heavens  hung  the  moon,  only  two  days  to  the 
full.  Again  we  mounted  our  camels,  and  rode 
on  for  a  mile  or  two,  till  rounding  a  point  we 
discovered  our  tents  in  a  little  cove  or  inlet  in 
the  sandy  hills,  but  a  few  rods  from  the  shore. 
The  spot  seemed  made  for  a  camp,  as  it  was 
sheltered  from  the  winds,  and  the  sand  was 
firm  and  hard,  so  that  the  tent  floor  was 
smooth  and  clean.  Here  Moses  camped  by 
the  Red  Sea,  and  following  the  illustrious  ex¬ 
ample,  we  camiied,  as  it  were,  on  the  very 
shore,  where  in  our  waking  moments  all  night 
long  we  heard  the  waters  as  they  came  rippling 
up  the  beach. 

As  our  camp  was  by  the  sea,  the  temptation 
was  irresistible,  as  we  rose  the  next  morning, 
to  take  a  bath.  One  must  have  been  three  days 
on  the  desert  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  such  a 
dip,  as  he  lies  down  and  lets  the  cool  waters 
ripple  over  him.  So  keen  was  the  pleasure  of 
this  new  experience,  that  when  we  set  out  for 
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It  needs  no  blast  of  a  trumpet  to  waken  the 
traveller  on  the  desert.  Even  the  heaviest 
sleeper  must  open  his  eyes,  as  the  sun,  rising 
over  the  level  waste,  as  over  the  sea,  strikes 
on  the  white  tents.  But  we  had  another  morn¬ 
ing  summons  to  tell  us  when  it  was  day.  In 
the  provisioning  of  our  camp,  our  dragoman 
had  laid  in  a  large  supply  of  poultry'.  A  spa¬ 
cious  hencoop,  which  crowned  like  a  tower  the 
hump  of  one  of  our  camels,  carried  a  flock  of 
chickens  and  pigeons,  which  were  let  out  at 
night  to  pick  up  the  meal  that  was  thrown  to 
them  on  the  sand,  and  made  a  pretty  home 
picture  as  they  cackled  about, after  which,  with 
true  domestic  instinct,  they  went  to  roost  on  the 
top  of  the  coop,  giving  to  our  camp  a  little  of 
the  appearance  of  a  farmyard.  With  these 
more  quiet  fowls  were  a  couple  of  roosters  that 
did  all  the  crowing  for  us  that  was  necessary, 
and  never  forgot  to  waken  us  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  We  were  sure  of  having  “  the  cock’s  shrill 
clarion,”  if  we  had  not  “  the  echoing  horn,”  to 
“  rouse  us  from  our  lowly  beds.”  Nor  was  it  a 
bad  thing  to  be  roused,  as  the  morning  is  the 
time  to  march.  A  wise  traveller  will  always 
start  early,  even  if  he  has  to  take  several  hours 
of  rest  at  noon.  On  the  desert,  if  nowhere 
else,  “  the  morning  and  the  evening”  are  “the 
day.” 

Soon  after  sunrise  all  hands  were  astir.  The 
breaking  up  of  camp  is  always  an  animated 
scene,  and  few  sights  are  prettier  than  the 
striking  of  the  tents.  But  when  it  comes  to 
loading  up  the  camels,  the  scene  is  not  only 
animated,  but  sometimes  too  much  so.  The 
Arabs  are  an  excitable  race,  and  the  cameleer 
who  finds  that  his  beast  is  overloaded  in  the 
distribution  of  the  burdens  of  the  march,  is 
apt  to  give  utterance  to  his  wrath  in  loud  words 
and  fierce  gesticulations.  This  morning  I  was 
startled  at  hearing  the  voices  of  the  men; 
they  fairly  shrieked  with  anger — I  have  no 
doubt  they  swore  by  the  Prophet,  but  as  I 
did  not  understand  Arabic,  I  was  happily 
spared  their  imprecations— and  I  thought  they 
were  coming  to  blows,  and  that  we  should 
have  a  battle  of  the  Bedaween.  But  if  this 
were  like  a  thunderclap,  it  was  not  followed  by 
much  of  a  shower.  After  a  few  minutes  of  this 
war  of  words,  they  relapsed  into  silence,  and 
went  quietly  to  work  loading  up  their  camels, 
and  marched  off  as  if  nothing  had  hap^iened. 
This  first  experience  was  of  use  to  me  after¬ 
wards,  and  when  I  heard  the  loud  voices  of  the 
men,  I  paid  no  more  attention  to  them  than  to 
the  growling  of  the  camels. 

In  the  order  of  march,  my  companion  and  I 
always  started  in  advance,  and  started  on  foot. 
For  this  there  was  a  double  reason.  The  hour 
of  sunrise  was  so  inspiring  that  we  were  eager 
to  be  abroad.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sun  was  not 
merely  new  risen  on  the  world,  but  risen  on  a 
new  world.  Old  things  had  passed  away  with 
the  shadows  of  the  night,  and  all  things  had 
become  now.  This  morning  was  the  first  of 
Spring,  and  again  there  was  that  exquisite  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  atmosphere  which  made  it  a  luxury 
to  breathe,  and  we  could  not  wait  a  moment  in 
camp  when  we  were  ready  for  a  walk  on  the  des¬ 
ert.  Besides  this.  Dr.  Post  had  a  special  attrac¬ 
tion.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  and  has 
already  collected  some  40,000  species  of  plants, 
which  he  has  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  at 
Beirut,  and  one  object  he  had  in  accompanying 
me  to  Mount  Sinai  was  to  make  a  collection  of 
the  Flora  of  the  Desert.  It  seemed  a  strange 
place  In  which  to  look  for  flowers.  But  he 
proved  by  observation  that  what  is  so  beauti¬ 
ful  in  ix>etry  is  true  in  fact ;  that 

“  Full  many  a  flower  is  bora  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.” 

In  one  month  on  the  desert  he  collected  over 
two  hundred  species  of  plants  which  were  un¬ 
known  in  Syria. 

We  had  not  gone  far  when  we  descried  in  the 
distance  a  caravan  approaching.  What  could 
it  be?  Pilgrims  from  Mecca?  But  this  was 
not  the  road  to  Mecca.  As  we  drew  nearer,  it 
proved  to  be  a  company  of  Russian  pilgrims 
returning  from  Mount  Sinai  —  thirty -two  of 
them,  of  whom  only  two  were  men.  The 
greater  number  of  women  suggested  that  it 
was  perhaps  in  performance  of  a  vow  that  they 
had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Catherine,  which  is  a  favorite  shrine  with  the 
Russian  peasants.  Recognizing  in  us  pilgrims 
bound  to  the  same  destination,  they  looked 
down  upon  us  from  the  height  of  their  camels 
with  smiles  of  pleasure,  and  kept  bowing  and 
smiling  till  their  camels  had  borne  them  past, 
and  they  quickly  disappeared  on  the  horizon 
of  the  desert. 

These  pilgrims  were  followed  by  a  company 
of  Bedaween,  bound  in  the  same  direction,  but 
on  an  errand  of  business  instead  of  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  of  devotion.  Bestriding  their  camels  were 
huge  sacks  laden  with  charcoal,  which  the 
Arabs  make  from  the  few  shrubs  or  stunted 
trees  which  they  find  in  the  mountains,  and 
which  form  almost  the  only  article  which  they 
can  produce,  for  which  they  can  obtain  money, 
or  anjlhing  which  must  be  bought  with  money. 
They  were  now  bound  for  Suez,  to  sell  their 
charcoal.  To  go  and  return  would  take  them 
a  week’s  time,  and,  as  the  fruit  of  their  jour¬ 
ney  and  their  labor,  a  camel’s  load  would  bring 
perhaps  ten  francs,  with  which  they  would  pur¬ 
chase  probably  a  couple  of  sacks  of  grain  for 
their  families,  and  a  few  pounds  of  tobacco  for 
themselves. 

After  these  two  encounters,  we  saw  no  man 
that  day.  We  marched  on  quite  alone,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  more  and  more  the  loneliness  of  the 
desert.  Not  only  was  there  no  man  in  sight, 
but  not  a  living  thing.  The  utter  absence  of  life 
affected  us  strangely,  as  it  brought  the  sense  not 
only  of  solitude,  but  of  silence.  Even  while  it 
was  yet  broad  day,  there  fell  on  us  a  silence  as  of 
the  night.  The  earth  grew  calm  and  still,  as  if 
suddenly  the  course  of  nature  had  stopped,  and 
all  things  had  ceased  to  live.  Although  the 
Bed  Sea  still  gleamed  in  the  distance,  yet  as 
we  moved  away  from  it,  we  could  no  longer 
hear  the  lapping  of  its  waves ;  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  life,  on  sea  or  land,  or  in  the  sky. 
Not  a  bird  wheeled  in  the  air;  not  even  an  in¬ 
sect’s  hum  broke  the  stillness  of  the  desert. 
Even  nature  seemed  to  have  hushed  her  voice : 
no  murmuring  brook  made  music  in  our  ears ; 
no  sough  of  the  wind  in  the  pines  whispered 
to  us  in  the  gloaming.  The  only  sound  that 
fell  on  the  ear  was  the  steady  step  of  the  camel, 
and  even  that  seemed  muffled  as  the  broad  foot, 
soft  and  springy  as  the  tiger’s,  sank  into  the 
sand  almost  without  a  sound.  So  oppressive 
was  the  stillness  that  it  was  a  relief  to  hear 
the  song  of  the  cameleer,  though  it  had  little 
music  in  it,  for  it  is  always  In  the  minor  key, 
and  low  and  feeble,  as  if  he  trembled  to  hear 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice  in  the  deep  solitude. 
It  seemed  as  if  we  had  gone  out  of  the  world, 


History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
are  more  interesting  than  the  preceding  pair. 
They  cover  the  i>eriod  between  1760,  when 
George  III.  ascended  the  throne,  and  1784, 
when  William  Pitt  assumed  direction  of  Par¬ 
liament.  It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  pe¬ 
riods  of  English  history,  and  quite  as  corrupt 
as  any,  save  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  One  of  the 
striking  thi.igs  in  it  is  the  recognition  of  the 
high  place  America  occupied  in  European  af¬ 
fairs  for  about  thirty  years ;  it  was  the  battle¬ 
field  of  European  politics.  It  was  here  that 
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AWTS,  BGES,  AND  WASPS. 

The  forty-second  volume  of  Appleton’s  In¬ 
ternational  Series,  is  on  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps, 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock.  It  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  volumes  of  the  series.  It  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  a  child,  and  is  more  fascinating 
than  a  romance;  indeed  it  seems  to  be  a  ro¬ 
mance  of  insect  life.  The  author  has  made  a 
long  and  very  careful  study  of  these  insects. 
He  began  with  bees,  but  found  that  ants  were 
calmer  and  less  excitable,  and  that  they  had 
more  power  and  flexibility  of  mind. 


Bees  are 

harder  to  study  than  wasps  or  ants ;  they  have 
less  affection,  and,  so  to  speak,  no  moral 
sense  whatever.  A  big  bee  will  rob  a  weak 
one  of  his  store  of  honey,  and  then  is  apt  to 
lose  all  sense  of  honor,  and  refuse  to  work  in 
an  honest  way ;  in  fact,  he  bt'oouies  a  eontiriu- 
ed  robber.  The  greediness  of  bees  is  evidently 
part  of  their  instinct  of  self-preservation ,  they 
store  for  a  community  which  would  perish  if 
each  individual  member  did  not  aim  to  con¬ 
tribute  more  than  enough  to  supply  its  wants. 
When  he  killed  a  bee,  the  other  bees  took  no 
notice  of  the  act.  They  have  been  observed  to 
lick  each  other,  which,  the  author  says,  is  not 
owing  to  fellow  feeling,  but  desire  to  get  the 
sweets  attached  to  the  body  and  wings.  He 
found  that  bees  have  a  decided  preference  for 
flowers  that  are  blue ;  that  color  attracts  them 
quickest,  probably  because  flowers  which  con¬ 
tain  blue  have  more  honey  than  those  of  other 
colors. 

Ants  have  not  only  a  high  order  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  desires,  passions,  and  caprices. 
They  have  more  hatred  than  love,  but  ants  of 
the  same  family  never  quarrel.  The  author 
thinks  they  have  some  mode  of  communicat¬ 
ing  with  each  other  that  corresponds  to  lan¬ 
guage  ;  that  they  perceive  sounds  we  do  not 
hear ;  that  their  range  of  vision  is  large ;  and 
that  they  can  perceive  the  ultra-violet  hue  to 
which  the  human  eye  is  insensible.  He  found 
that  some  species  of  ants  seemed  to  be  less  in¬ 
telligent  and  civilized,  so  to  speak,  than  oth¬ 
ers  ;  they  live  by  the  chase,  hunt  each  by  him¬ 
self,  and  fight  in  single  combat.  Other  species 
show  architectural  skill,  have  well  -  ordered 
communities,  own  slaves,  and  exterminate  the 
hunting  species.  There  are  harvesting  ants, 
corresponding  to  our  agricultural  communi¬ 
ties,  having  large  granaries.  They  are  very 
cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  assist  each  other 
in  keeping  clean. 


blow  had  been  lost^  In  airort.  Mr.  Lecky  has 
failed  to  catch  the  keynoteof“ift6 
ary  struggle,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
foreigner  can  write  a  history  of  it  which  will 
be  true  and  just.  But  in  dealing  with  English 
affairs,  he  is  far  more  successful,  and  some  of 
his  chapters  are  almost  brilliant  in  their  group¬ 
ing  of  facts  and  portraitures  of  men.  The  com¬ 
pleted  work  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  literature  of  English  history.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


Prof.  Max  Mueller  has  announced  a  curious 
discovery  of  Sanskrit  manuscript  recently  made 
in  Japan  by  two  of  the  Japanese  pupils  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  The  work  is  the  text  of  the  celebrated 
“  Diamond  Knife,”  forming  part  of  the  Sacred 
Canon,  or  Bible,  of  the  Buddhist,  but  hitherto 
known  only  through  Thibetian  and  Mongolian 
translations,  the  original  being  supposed  to  be 
irrecoverably  lost.  Owing  to  the  early  practice 
among  the  Chinese  Buddhists  of  making  pil¬ 
grimages  to  the  holy  places  of  their  worship  in 
India,  and  taking  back  with  them  Sanskrit 
manuscripts.  Prof.  Mueller  has  always  been  of 
opinion  that  a  number  of  such  relics  must  be 
existing  in  China.  Such  a  discovery  in  Japan, 
however,  was  wholly  unexpected. 

The  Pen-Pictures  of  Modern  Authors,  edited 
by  William  Shepard,  and  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Putnam,  is  a  cleverly  made-up  book, 
without  pretence  of  originality,  but  giving  the 
best  brief  accounts  that  have  been  published 
of  a  score  of  writers.  Carlyle  gets  forty  pages, 
and  the  account  of  him  quite  supplies  the  place 
of  any  other  biography.  And  so,  too,  of  Rus- 
kiu,  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  and  the  Brown¬ 
ings.  The  dainty  little  volume  tells  what  many 
people  want  to  know  of  these  and  others,  and 
is  convenient  for  reference. 

An  article  entitled  “The  Essence  of  Bodies,*’ 
in  the  current  number  of  The  Catholic  World, 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  “Rev.  Thomas  J.  Sher¬ 
man,  S.  J.”  It  asserts  the  truth  of  the  medi¬ 
aeval  doctrines  against  the  modern  schoolmen 
and  thinkers,  in  what  is  known  as  the  atomic 
theory.  The  author  is  the  eldest  son  of  Gen. 
Sherman,  who  studied  law  in  St.  Louis,  and  to 
the  surprise  and  sorrow  of  his  father,  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesuits  about  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  George  C.  Miln  has  become  associated 
with  Mr.  H.  L.  Shepard  in  the  proprietorship 
and  editorship  of  The  Chicago  Alliance.  But 
these  duties,  it  appears,  will  not  occupy  all  his 
energies.  He  writes  to  The  Christian  Union : 
“  I  shall  commence  the  life  of  a  tragedian  next 
Autumn,  and  expect  to  engage  my  leisure  hours 
in  editorial  work.” 

A  new  Christmas  publication,  with  a  page 
double  the  size  of  that  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  and 
abounding  in  fine  illustrations,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  year  by  Messrs.  Harper  and  Bros. 
Its  title  will  be  “  Harper’s  Christmas,  Pictures 
and  Papers  dene  by  the  Tile  Club  and  its  Liter¬ 
ary  Friends.” 

Those  who  cared  to  read  Carlyle’s  ill-tem¬ 
pered  diary  of  his  Irish  tour,  may  like  to  know 
that  he  has  left  a  manuscript  describing  a  visit 
which  he  made  to  Paris  after  the  Revolution  of 
1848.  It  contains  sketches  of  several  of  the 
statesmen  of  that  time. 

Some  of  the  Summer  watering-places  in  the 
Northwest  have  furnished  the  material  for  the 
first  article  in  the  August  Harper,  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Butler.  Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson  will  treat  of  the 
ethnology  of  this  Continent  in  an  illustrated 
article  in  the  same  magazine. 

“A  System  of  Mental  Philosophy,”  by  Prof. 
Asa  Mahan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  ex-president  of  Ober- 
lin  College,  Ohio,  is  announced  for  immediate 
issue,  by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  distinguished  Danish  historian.  Prof. 
Paludam  Muller,  and  at  Dresden,  Herr  Her¬ 
mann  Hettner,  author  of  the  valuable  History 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  Literature,  are  just' 
dead. 


ON  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Duluth,  July  11,  issa. 

Last  Friday  evening  we  left  Detroit  on  the 
staunch  steamer  “St.  Louis,”  one  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Transit  Company’s  excellent  boats. 
Its  captain  was  created  for  his  calling.  As  ro¬ 
tund  as  a  pineapple  cheese,  he  was  the  imper¬ 
sonation  of  good  humor  and  of  nautical  skill. 
Captain  Thorne  has  sailed  the  lakes  over  twen¬ 
ty  years,  without  a  single  accident  to  a  passen¬ 
ger.  Saturday  morning  found  us  at  the  en¬ 
trance  td  Lake  Huron— opposite  the  busy  Can¬ 
adian  town  of  Sarnia. 

All  day  long  we  floated  smoothly  over  the 
lake,  which  was  as  placid  as  glass ;  much  of 
the  time  we  were  out  of  sight  of  land.  Occa¬ 
sionally  we  passed  steamers  and  schooners 
laden  with  wheat  from  Duluth,  or  with  iron 
and  copper  from  Marquette,  or  Eagle  Harbor, 
or  Portage.  Among  our  passengers  was  Mr. 
Kinney,  a  bright  young  graduate  from  An¬ 
dover,  who  with  his  bride,  was  just  going  to 
his  first  charge  at  Fergus  Falls,  in  Minnesota. 
Although  a  Bostonian,  he  is  wise  enough  to 
“  Go  West  ”  and  grow  up  with  a  growing  com¬ 
munity,  rather  than  build  on  old  foundations 
by  the  seaboard.  As  our  steamer  passed  Sag¬ 
inaw  Bay,  I  felt  like  running  in  and  exchang¬ 
ing  signals  with  your  inimitable  “Ambrose.” 

From  Lake  Huron  we  entered  the  Straits  of 
St.  Marie — sixty-two  miles  long— which  lead 
into  Lake  Superior.  The  banks  are  wild  and 
uncultivated,  except  an  occasional  farm-house, 
and  two  small  villages.  Before  one  of  these 
farm-houses  stood  Captain  Church,  a  pioneer 
of  that  frontier  region,  who  puts  up  hundreds 
of  jars  of  raspberry-jam  for  exportation  to  the 
cities.  We  waved  our  handkerchiefs  to  the 
gallant  old  frontiersman,  who  has  lived  be¬ 
side  those  waters  since  the  time  when  the  In¬ 
dians  paddled  their  canoes  down  the  rapids  of 
the  St.  Marie.  At  ten  o’clock  we  tied  up  at  the 
wharf  of  the  famous  “Saut  St.  Marie,”  close 
beside  the  rapids.  There  is  now  a  lively  village 
of  several  hundreds,  with  a  fort,  an  ambitious 
Court-house,  and  a  very  tasteful  Presbyterian 
church. 

We  went  on  shore  long  enough  to  have  a  few 
words  with  Rev.  Mr.  Damskin,  our  young  mis¬ 
sionary,  and  to  see  his  congregation  gathering 
in  to  the  morning  service  in  his  pretty  church. 
In  the  streets  we  met  several  Indian  girls 
dressed  in  white,  and  with  bonnets  wreathed 
with  green  leaves;  they  were  going  to  the 
Catholic  Church  for  confirmation  by  the  Bish¬ 
op.  While  our  steamer  was  passing  through 
the  locks  that  lead  around  the  rapids,  our  vet¬ 
eran  Presbyterian  missionary.  Rev.  Mr.  East- 
erday,  came  on  board  to  give  us  a  hand-shake. 
Our  noble  Brother  Easterday  has  done  faithful 
work  there  for  seventeen  years,  but  is  now  laid 


In  order  to  study  their  hab¬ 
its  closely,  he  marked  ants  with  paint,  and  the 
unmarked  ants  tried  to  lick  the  paint  off,  so 
that  their  companions  would  not  be  disfigured. 
The  ants  protect  plants  by  destroying  caterpil- 
Florel,  a  French  naturalist. 


THE  LOWER  CRITICISM  AGAIN. 

There  surely  must  have  been  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist 
who  heartily  approved  the  sentiments  of  the 
editorial  on  “  The  Lower  Criticism  ”  which 
appeared  July  6th.  That  editorial  declared 
it  to  be  “little  less  than  a  crime”  to  judge 
of  a  critical  Review  article,  and  condemn  both 
It  and  its  writer  without  reading  the  article 
in  question,  and  solely  upon  the  testimony 
of  a  newspaper  contributor  who  seemed  to  re¬ 
gard  the  good  name  of  a  Christian  brother  as 
of  no  importance  whatever  in  comparison  with 
the  proclamation  to  the  world  of  his  own  or¬ 
thodoxy.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  crime.  It 
is  a  crime  the  consequences  of  which  reach 
fmther,  perhaps,  than  The  Evangelist  knows 
or  has  imagined. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  college  president  inform¬ 
ed  the  writer  that  two  of  his  young  men,  who 
chanced  to  express  to  their  pastor  a  purpose  to 
enter  the  Theological  Seminary  in  which  the 
condemned  author  of  the  condemned  Review 
article  is  a  professor,  were  strongly  urged  by 
him  not  to  go  to  that  Seminary,  but  to  some 
other.  The  reason  he  gave  for  his  earnest 
protest  was  that  that  Seminary  was  not  sound, 
and  the  evidence  he  cited  in  support  of  his 
charge  was  the  article  in  The  Interior  which 
he  had  read.  He  gave  no  other  evidence,  and 
had  no  other.  He  had  not  read  a  word  of  the 
aitiole  in  the  Presbyterian  Review,  still  less 
th#  German  author  whose  theories  are  there 
presented  and  critically  discussed.  This  pas¬ 
tor  of  an  important  church,  felt  himself  justi¬ 
fied  in  condemning  a  Seminary  of  our  Church 
as  heterodox,  and  in  earnestly  dissuading 
young  men  from  going  thither,  simply  be- 
oaose  a  writer  in  The  Interior  had  so  far  trans¬ 
gressed  the  law  of  Christian  charity  as  open¬ 
ly  to  condemn  a  brother,  and  indirectly  to  ar¬ 
raign  a  whole  Theological  Seminary,  trustees 
And  all,  for  “Americanizing  and  Presbyterian- 
izing  the  German  higher  criticism  craze.” 
Such  reckless  and  injurious  accusation  may 
justly  be  called  a  crime. 

'  Nor  is  the  offence  of  The  Interior  correspon¬ 
dent  much  less  serious.  He  is  not  understood 


lars  and  insects, 
calculates  that  an  ordinary  nest  of  ants,  in  the 
period  of  their  greatest  acitivitj',  destroy  100,- 
000  insects  in  a  day.  And  it  is  very  strange 
that  ants  sometimes  keep  a  beetle  in  their 
nests  (and  have  been  known  to  provide  gener¬ 
ously  for  a  blind  beetle),  supplying  him  with 
all  the  food  he  wants.  The  only  intelligible 
explanation  of  this  strange  conduct  is  that  the 
beetle  serves  as  a  scavenger  for  the  nest.  The 
author  tells  about  different  species  of  ants  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe.  The  most  dreaded 
kind  is  the  Driver  Ant  of  West  Africa,  which 
destroys  everything.  When  they  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  house,  the  occupants  are  forced  to 
submit,  and  wait  until  they  get  ready  to  go ; 
they  destroy  rats,  mice,  lizards,  and  all  other 
vermin,  and  are  terribly  destructive. 

One  of  the  striking  things  in  the  volume 
is  the  account  of  the  author’s  method  of 
study.  He  had  ant-nests  put  under  large  glass- 
cases,  supplied  with  fresh  earth,  and  wet  with 
rain-water;  and  some  of  their  communities 
have  been  under  special  observation  since  1874, 
the  same  individual  ants  being  still  alive,  and 
active  as  ever.  This  method  shows  the  pa¬ 
tience  with  which  the  author  works,  and  teach¬ 
es  a  lesson  of  incalculable  value  to  other  stu¬ 
dents.  The  volume  gives  the  reader  a  new 
idea  of  the  wisdom  and  vastness  and  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  order  of  creation  in  which  we  live, 
and  of  Him  whose  perfections  are  past  finding 
out.  .  _ _ 

Macmillan  &  Co.  publish  a  little  book  en¬ 
titled  “Rules  of  Simple  Hygiene,  and  Hints 
and  Remedies  for  the  Treatment  of  Common 
Accidents  and  Diseases,”  by  Dr.  Dawson  Turn¬ 
er,  revised  and  corrected  by  twelve  eminent 
medical  men  connected  with  hospitals  in  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  reprinted  from  the  eighth  London 
edition,  with  additions. 

Prof.  Max  Mueller  is  quoted  as  having  once 
said  of  Mr.  Emerson :  “  He  is  neither  American 
nor  English— the  cast  of  his  mind  is  Greek. 
He  ought  to  have  lived  centuries  ago.” 


I’HE  VEW-VOKK  EVAJNGElji8'l,  I'HUKSOAlf.  JULY  20,  1882. 


CBEED8  AlTD  DEEDS.  character.  For  this  reason,  he  is  well  quali-  "  Douglas  P.  Potnam. 

There  is  no  better  edited  local  paper  than  fled  to  give  us  a  true  moral  science.  Doing  on  the  Front  Porch,  June  20,  im 
The  Corning  (N.  Y.)  Journal.  Its  senior  editor  good  is  a  very  indefinite  term,  as  commonly  — ^ 

is  a  constant  reader  of  The  Fvahgelist, but  for  used,  and  this  will  account  for  much  looseness  ODIl  SODTSETtE*  ^  a n- atw, 

onoe  he  has  not  profited  thereby  as  he  ought,  of  speech.  “Good”  implies  a  standard.  Good-  1.  ,  *’m  1 

He  is  also  a  good  Presbyterian,  if  he  does  ness  is  Godlikeness.  God’s  standard  of  action  the  custom  of  The  Eva^ 

most  strenuously  oppose  long  sermons  and  is  the  moral  law.  This  Christ  endorses  and  in- 
long  prayers.  We  always  enjoy  his  Criticisms  tensifies,  laying  it  upon  the  heart.  Its  sum- 

of  ministers  and  their  work,  and  try  to  profit  marr  is  supreme  love  to  God,  and  equal  observed.  Had  the  Assembly  s 

by  them.  Yet  sometimes,  like  other  laymen,  love  to  man.  It  will  be  noticed  that  those  ®*^'^-l®®i'  i-^®  message  of  our 

when  he  undertakes  to  preach,  he  hits  wide  who  speak  about  “doing  good,”  and  being  remained  unno^ced  or  ui^ 

of  the  mark,  as  in  some  recent  “Notes  and  “all  right”— who  say  “We  do  not  care  what  *^®  adjournment,  there  woaid 

Comments,”  founded  upon  an  extract  from  a  a  man’s  creed  is,  if  his  life  is  right”— gen-  ^  j  the  way  of  criti- 

report  of  a  sermon  preached  in  a  neighboring  erally  have  in  mind  only  the  second  table  of  ’  *^^®’^®  remains, 

church,  not  by  its  own  pastor  (who  is  a  “true  the  law,  and  only  duties  to  men.  These  are  tlT  f 

blue,”  and  whose  preaching  never  has  an  un-  duties  to  God  also,  but  not  all  of  one’s  duties  th^ro w 
certain  sound),  but  by  a  visiting  minister,  to  g^-  The  rich  young  ruler  who  came  so  ^  ^  ^ 

Upon  general  principles,  founded  upon  some  eagerly  to  Christ,  had  kept  the  second  table 

observation  and  no  little  experience,  we  should  well  as  men  judged ;  but  Christ  said  concern-  ^  regret  that  one  word  was  added  to  the 
doubt  about  the  correctness  of  any  report  of  a  ing  him  “One  thing  thou  lackest”— he  was  by  our  brethren,  save  the 

sermon  made  by  one  not  familiar  with  theolog-  covetous;  God  had  not  the  supreme  place  in  my,,„  affirmative  response  on  our  part, 

leal  terms,  and  unaccustomed  to  notice  the  his  heart.  So  many  of  those  so-called  good  ^  „„  present  fact,  and  it  is  to  go  into  histo- 
careful  distinctions  ministers  make  in  their  men  have  no  regard  whatever  for  the  first  table  rAimL  ®°^’^®®P®'^^®“®® 

statements  of  doctrine.  Reporters  are  apt  to  S  thMl^aml  duties  to  God  himself.  If  one  Is  one  oHJe  tlnv 
make  the  preacher  say  what  they  want  him  to  thing  is  lacking,  and  that  the  chief  thing,  all  this  reeret  T  wi«h’  h 

say.  rather  than  what  he  actually  says.  The  is  lacking.  The  First  Commandment  requires  words  ^  ^ 

extract  is  as  follows :  that  God  should  have  the  supreme  place  in  the  ^ 

Every  one  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  Christian  heart,  and  without  this  no  man  is  a  Ohristian.  best  In  of  fhAnt^hi-  or.ri 

who  goes  about  doing  good,  no  matter  whether  he  Fruite-eood  works-are  not  limited  by  duties  ^  thought  and  grave  public 

believe  in  the  Deity  of  Jesus  or  the  atonement,  or  f  o^f  ATAnAnT  bowever  well  matters  of  sentiment  and  mag- 

in  the  resurrection  or  a  coming  judgment.  to  men.  These  are  not  e  o  g  ,  nanimity  it  is  often  the  worst.  The  first  im- 

The  editor  proceeds  to  sav  that  performed.  God  himself  has  some  rights  the  Assembly  to  return  the  message 

The  time  ha^  been  when  such  a  statement  would  ^rlTth^wori^^  verbatim,  with  a  cordial  affirmation,  was  the 

have  been  denounc^  as  rank  heresy  by  the  Pres-  confession  of  Christ  before  the  worla,  ?  best  and  safest  to  act  on,  for  it  was  the  mo- 

byterian  Church.  We  do  not  see  any  criticism  or  ing  of  the  Sabbath— all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  mentary  culmination  of  all  our  best  thought 

bi  tte  l“erel  bPint  and  ot  the  mmd,  as  well  a.  ot  the  tody  nothing  and  quenched  nothing.  On  the  altar 

take  to  counteract  its  force  by  a  communication  outwardly.  The  inner  deeds  are  tne  great-  qj  personal  conviction  they  lighted  the  warmer 
to  the  paper.  There  has  been  a  great  change  with-  er,  because  at  the  fountain.  Faith  is  a  deed,  fire  of  brotherly  love ;  and  as  the  incense  rose 
Onc^the  uSi“e  ofsuch  v7ewn7ul7hav7cr7  the  greatest  of  deeds,  because  it  implies  a  to  Him  whose  blessing  is  on  the  peacemakers, 
ated  intense  feeling  in  “orthodox  circles”;  but  C^^ristlike  life.  True  creeds  tend  to  produce  theyreachedforthbothhandstousinanoffer- 
“  the  world  moves,"  and  the  liberty  of  thought  is  true  deeds.  We  want  creeds  ana  deeds  faith  gj  peace.  O  that  we  should  have  met  them 
demanded,  despite  the  protests  of  those  who  cling  and  works— with  emphasis  on  the  “and,”  with  a  halting  step  and  with  one  hand  behind 

to  theologic  dogmas.  “  Faith  without  works  is  Stfubf.n  ....... „  w  .  ,  . 

dead.”  However  orthodox  one  may  be,  his  con-  words  of  acceptance  and  words  of 

duct  determines  his  “  character.”  The  test  of  his  qualification,  when  there  lay  before  us  the 

life  is  not  what  he  believes,  but  what  he  does.  He  HOME  MISSIONS  AGAIN.  clean,  direct,  perfect  way  of  making  their  reso- 

er^hemirhede^sZ  bVa^S^j^^Jy?  Seri  Where  to  Stand.-A  Small  Point  of  Difference.  [ution  our  own,  with  the  one  word  that  our 
ence,  or  Bishop— because  he  denies  some  tenet  Since  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  I  have  l®'°^age  has  for  an  advance  of  magnanimity 
that  seems  to  him  incredible;  but  if  “he  goes  on/i  and  love! 

iLhnnt  HAin<7  iTAori  ”  hita  fhA  MnetAi-  mhABA  lAnnh.  Several  timcs  heard  the  statement  made,  and  „  — * _ _ ..  ....  ...  _ 


The  prejudice  against  doctrinal  preaching  is  do  not  propose  to  make  a  rumpus  about  it. 
foolish,  unless  it  be  that  preachers  fail  to  carry  We  are  going  to  get  all  the  men  and  all  the 
out  the  doctrine  to  its  practical  duty.  The  money  we  can  from  the  Board,  and  be  content 
great  secret  of  the  teaching  of  President  Mark  with  present  methods.  We  are  doing  too  well 
Hopkins,  is  that  he  dwells  continually  upon  to  make  experiments. 


Douglas  P.  Pot  ham. 

On  the  Front  Porch,  June  20, 1882. 

OUR  SOUTHERN  BRETHREN,  AGAIN. 
It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  The  Eva^ 
OELisT  both  to  allow  and  invite  expressions  of 
difference  of  opinion,  where  the  proper  temper 


to  theologic  dogmas.  “Faith  without  works  is 
dead.”  However  orthodox  one  may  be,  his  con¬ 
duct  determines  his  “  character.”  The  test  of  his 
life  is  not  what  he  believes,  but  what  he  does.  He 
may  be  “  cut  off”  from  a  church — or  if  a  preach¬ 
er,  he  may  be  deposed  by  a  Presbytery,  Confer¬ 
ence,  or  Bishop — because  he  denies  some  tenet 


Steuben. 

HOME  MISSIONS  AGAIN. 

Where  to  Stand. — A  Small  Point  of  Difference. 


about  doing  good,”  like  the  Master,  whose  teach¬ 
ings  were  denounced  by  the  Scribes  and  Phari-  ^xiuu,  i,xicxo  .  nhriotAv.L.i,,  ,1.., _ ui. _ ...n 

sees,  he  is  “all  right,”  whatever  may  be  his  opin-  point  of  difference,”  and  that  “a  very  slight  ^  ^  •  u  «  hs  daughter  tells  us,  m 

*»“■  one,"  tot^eeen  the  majority  and  mlnorltjr  re-  tor  biography  of  her  father,  that  Prof.  Aytoiin 

Two  prominent  ministers,  at  least,  have  no-  ports  on  the  subject  of  Home  Missions.  The  ®  ^  in  marriage,  but  was  afraid 

ticed  the  above  from  their  pulpits.  I  notice  it  substance  of  this  “  single  point  ”  in  reality  in-  ®  eonme  ace  of  the  father  and  make 

because  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  loose  preach-  volves  the  gist  of  the  whole  discussion,  and  ^  i 

ing,  and  also  of  loose  thinking,  too  often  found  will  not,  I  think  and  hope,  be  readily  yielded  ^  .  .  ®  ^  rsiry,  an  sa  u  Father,  Prof.  Aytoun 
in  our  newspapers.  The  extract  is  not  so  much  by  the  minority— of  the  Committee,  I  mean—  f  iT’ 

“  rank  heresy  ”  as  rank  nonsense.  The  preach-  it  being  quite  clear  to  a  distant,  but  attentive  ®®*^®®*^  tell  you,  my  child,  but  1 11 

er  who  uttered  it  has  not  brains  enough  for  a  onlooker,  that  if  pushed  to  a  vote,  a  majority  my  answer  on  your  back,  and  he  may  read 
heretic,  if  indeed  it  was  ever  uttered.  It  is  sad  of  the  Assembly  would  have  been  with  the  *  lover  read  the  ‘  Yes 

when  such  a  man  as  Walter  Scott  or  Ralph  minority  of  the  Committee.  scrawled  on  the  paper,  the  gentle  one  who  had 

Waldo  Emerson  dies,  to  have  the  question  Now  the  smallness  of  this  single  point  of  ^one  out  from  him  on  an  errand  of  their  corn- 
raised  “Was  he  a  Christian?”  It  is  sad  to  difference,  argues  nothing  concerning  its  value  “on  love,  became  m  his  eyes  ^  an  angel,  for 
have  any  man  go  out  of  the  world  with  an  in-  and  importance  to  the  successful  prosecution  ^  essedness  of  her  return.  The  message  (ff 
terrogation  point.  It  is  sad  to  see  any  man  of  the  work  of  Home  Missions,  and  it  cannot  our  brethren  came  to  us  as  with  feet  shod  with 
live  without  a  sure  hope  of  everlasting  life,  be  brushed  away  with  a  breath  concerning  its  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  Othat 


seen  it  in  print,  that  there  is  only  “a  single 


Our  secular  literature  would  give  us  exam- 


when  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  open  before  insignificance. 

him.  It  shows  the  power  of  Christianity  that  When  Archimedes  of  ancient  times  said 
all  men  desire  to  be  called  by  the  Christian  “Give  me  where  I  may  stand  and  I  will  move 
name..  But  why  should  any  one  wish  to  be  the  world,”  he  did  not  (if  he  is  correctly  re- 


isignificance  might  have  sent  it  back,  winged  with  the 

When  Archimedes  of  ancient  times  said  that  binds  hearts  together,  and  that 

Give  me  where  I  may  stand  and  I  will  move  “^kes  angels  glad . 


name..  But  why  should  any  one  wish  to  be  the  world,”  he  did  not  (if  he  is  correctly  re-  Our  l^ethren  are  of  a  fiery  clime,  and  par^e 

called  a  Christian  who  does  not  believe  in  the  ported)  make  any  stipulations  as  to  the  size  of  the  rnore,  when  they 

historic  Christ?  The  word  Christ  has  well  the  ttoo  drw  for  which  he  sighed.  I,  for  one,  ^^8*^  and  fiery  spirit  by,  they  should 

known  meaning.  The  name  Christian  was  first  have  always  imagined  that  it  was  a  somewhat  unmeasured  words  and 

given  to  His  disciples,  and  probably  as  a  term  small  point  he  wanted,  if  only  it  be  firm  and  ®P®°  apds.  , 

of  reproach.  Now  that  is  a  name  of  honor,  stable  enough  for  his  purpose.  It  was  the  sta-  ,  Evangelist,  when  twenty  years 

Iatt,aanj;yiarjjae"who  imot  His  disciple,  and  bility,  the  fixedness  of  a  “where  to  stand”  hence  your  present  columns  shall  have  b^oj^ 
•who  does  not  believe  the  commonest  facts  of  that  he  wanted,  rather  than  any  largeness  of  ®  ®  7  ®  ® 

Hls  teaching,  to  claim  His  name  ?  For  exam-  position.  ^^^to'ry  that  thousands  of  our  ^mmunion  la- 

ple,  if  Christ  did  not  rise  from  the  dead.  He  I  do  not  know  that  these  Archimedian  prin-  that  the  su^ienw  hour  of  the  Assembly 

was  the  greatest  liar  and  impostor  the  world  ciples  apply  exactly  to  Home  Missions ;  but  it  ^  supreme  action. 

ever  saw.  His  claims  for  Himself  were  so  seems  clear  to  me  that  if  these  Secretaries  and 

g«na.  toyoad  those  of  any  other  man,  that  the  Board  or  rather  if  the  aaiftoi  (not  “  purl-  ^  impreSSIVE  MEMORIAL  SERVICE. 

He  was  either  true  and  of  God,  or  the  world  s  fied,  as  the  types  made  me  to  say  in  my  let-  _ 

The  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Weed,  pastor  of  the  charch 


great  deceiver.  Who  should  want  to  be  called  ter  oh  this  subject  last  month,)  Church  through  The  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Weed,  pastor  of  the  ch«rch 
by  His  name  unless  he  believes  in  Him  and  fol-  its  Board  and  Secretaries  is  going  to  move  the  in  Scottsville,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  who  hadheen 
lows  Him  ?  That  teacher  is  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  world  for  Christ  and  Home  Missions  in  this  in  failing  health  for  some  months,  died  at  Samto- 
clothing  who  assumes  the  name  without  the  land,  both  it  and  they  must  have  a  place  to  ga  Springs  June  28,  1882,  and  was  buried  at  Mexi- 
faith  of  Christ.  If  Paul  knew  anything  about  stand.  And  this  single,  this  “  very  small  point  co,  N.  Y.,  June  30.  Some  two  months  previoie  he 
Christ  and  His  disciplesbip,  he  expressed  it  of  difference  ”  between  these  two  reports,  is  left  home  by  advice  of  his  physician,  the  vaier- 
when  he  said  he  counted  it  “  a  faithful  saying,  precisely  the  firm,  stable  place  needed  for  ef-  able  Dr.  Edson,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  expect- 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  fective  work.  ing  to  return  with  renewed  vigor.  Parting  mith 


It  proved  to  be  a  delightful  Summer  day,  and  a 


and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  fective  work.  ing  to  return  with  renewed  vigor.  Parting  mith 

came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,”  and  “  I  This  single  point  is.  Shall  the  Board  be  al-  his  people  thus,  it  was  their  desire  that  in  view  of 

live  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.”  lowed  to  continue  to  exercise  its  veto  power  his  decease,  a  memorial  service  should  be  held  in 

This  also  maybe  said  of  any  minister  who  according  to  its  own  judgment  of  the  qualifica-  their  house  of  worship.  Accordingly  Selden  S. 
calls  himself  Presbyterian  and  preacher,  as  in  tions  and  adaptability  of  the  proposed  mission-  Brown,  Esq.,  and  Elder  McPherson,  on  their  be- 
the  above  extract,  that  he  lacks  manliness,  ary,  and  the  wants  and  prospects  of  the  pro-  half,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Rochester  Min¬ 
first  of  all,  whatever  else  he  may  be  called.  If  posed  and  other  fields  ?  The  majority  report,  isters’  Union,  July  3d,  of  which  Mr.  We^d  was  an 
one  cannot  preach  the  system  of  doctrine  of  for  substance,  says  “No;  if  a  Presbytery  en-  esteemed  member,  to  make  known  the  wish  of  the 
the  Church  which  ordained  him,  especially  in  dorses  a  man,  the  Board  cannot  sit  in  judg-  congregation,  and  request  the  coSperatlon  ofithe 
its  vital  point,  be  will  step  down  and  out,  if  he  ment  upon  him.”  The  minority,  for  substance,  Union.  Their  response  was  most  hearty.  Tlies- 
has  any  Christian  manliness.  says  “  Yes ;  the  Board  must  sit  in  judgment  (if  day,  11th  inst.,  at  3  o’clock  P.  M.,  was  appointed 

The  editorial  comments  are  especially  faulty,  it  must  be  called  by  that  harsh  name)  suffi-  for  the  exercises,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw  was  re- 
because  of  their  half  truths,  and  half  truths  ciently  to  determine  whether  they,  acting  for  quested  to  make  out  the  programme  and  pre- 
are  sometimes  most  dangerous  errors.  Take  the  whole  Church,  wish  the  man’s  services  in  side. 

these  two  statements :  “  However  orthodox  one  home  mission  work.”  It  proved  to  be  a  delightful  Summer  day,  and  a 

may  be,  his  conduct  determines  his  ‘  charac-  In  maintaining  this  last  position,  it  may  be  very  large  concourse  came  together,  making  it  ne- 

ter.’  The  test  of  his  life  is  not  what  he  be-  observed :  First,  The  (true)  supremacy  of  the  cossary  to  fill  the  aisles  with  extra  seats.  Over  a 

lieves,  but  what  he  does  ” ;  and  “  if  ‘  he  goes  Presbytery  is  in  no  wise  interfered  with.  The  score  of  clergymen  were  present,  the  neighboring 
about  doing  good,’  ...  he  is  ‘  all  right,’  what-  Board  has  no  power  of  intruding  a  man  upon  towns  and  other  Churches  were  well  represented, 
ever  be  his  opinions.”  It  is  true  that  the  test  the  Presbytery  against  its  will ;  nor  of  prevent-  and  the  congregation  out  en  masse.  The  interior 
of  life,  so  far  as  men  can  test  it,  is  one’s  deeds,  ing  the  employment  of  a  man  providing  the  of  the  church  presented  a  striking  yet  subdued 
Christ  gave  as  His  criterion  of  judgment  “  In-  Presbytery  supports  him  by  its  own  funds,  appearance,  largely  the  work  of  the  young  ladies, 
asmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  Second,  The  use  of  the  veto  power  by  the  The  heavy  drapery  was  relieved  by  a  skilful  ar- 
least  of  these.  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  Board  is  entirely  an  executive  act,  and  not  leg-  rangement  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  promi- 
unto  Me.”  Herein  is  the  philosophy  of  all  islative  or  judicial  in  any  sense.  It  passes  no  nent  among  which  were  white  roses.  A  mass  of 
Christian  work:  for  whoever  does  these  least  judgment  on  the  man’s  ecclesiastical  standing,  roses  and  moss  was  placed  in  front  of  the  pulpit, 
deeds  in  love,  has  in  him  the  right  spirit,  so  any  more  than  does  a  local  church  when  it  de-  with  lettering  upon  it  made  of  white  daisies — 
far  at  least  as  he  is  related  to  his  fellow-men ;  cides  not  to  extend  a  call  to  the  man  who  has  “  Our  beloved  pastor  yet  speaketh.”  The  vacant 
audit  he  does  them  for  Christ’s  sake,,  he  has  been  proposed  to  them  as  pastor.  It  and  the  pulpit  chair  was  draped  with  black  broadcloth, 
also  the  Christian  nature.  “By  their  fruits  ye  Board  alike  simply  say  “We  do  not  wish  the  xhe  choir  began  the  exercises  with  a  fitting  an- 
sball  know  them  ”  was  Christ’s  test  of  the  gen-  man’s  services.  We  think  we  can  do  better  them,  after  which  Dr.  Shaw  introduced  Dr.  J.  P. 


these  two  statements :  “  However  orthodox  one 
may  be,  his  conduct  determines  his  ‘charac- 


uineness  of  their  doctrines;  but  He  also  said  for  the  money  we  have  to  expend.”  Sankey  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  who 

that  an  evil  tree  could  not  bring  forth  good  i  recently  learned  of  the  case  of  a  Presby-  read  selections  of  Scripture ;  Rev.  C.  B.  Gardner 

fruit.  He  demanded  that  the  nature  and  root  tery  who  were  about  to  receive  a  certain  man  followed  with  an  exceedingly  appropriate  and  ten- 
of  the  tree  should  first  be  good,  and  then  there  by  letter  from  another  Presbytery  who  bore  der  prayer;  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Page  was  next  called 
need  be  no  question  about  its  fruit.  To  Nico-  the  commendation  of  the  Home  Secretaries,  upon  to  read  a  biographical  sketch  prepared  for 
demuB,  who  acknowledged  Him  as  a  Teacher  but  who  upon  examinatiou  proved  to  be  so  full  the  occasion. 

from  Heaven,  He  taught  the  first  truth  concern-  of  doctrinal  shakiness  that  the  Presbytery  de-  Dr.  Charles  E.  Robinson  made  the  first  address, 
ing  the  nature  of  man :  “  Except  a  man  be  born  clined  to  receive  him.  This  was  exactly  as  it  giving  the  impressions  wliich  Mr.  Weed  had  made 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.”  In-  should  be.  Neither  the  Board  nor  its  Secreta-  upon  him  by  the  acquaintance  and  frequent  inter- 
stead  of  conduct  determining  character,  char-  ries  exist  for  the  purpose  of  passing  upon  the  course  of  the  last  four  years.  He  spoke  of  his 
acter  determines  conduct.  CJonduct  may  de-  soundness  of  missionaries,  but  when  men’s  genial,  sunny  temper ;  his  “unctuous  wit,”  never 
termine  reputation,  but  not  character.  To  be  doctrinal  or  any  other  kind  of  shakiness  comes  cynical,  but  always  like  oil  upon  troubled  waters ; 
sure,  conduct  and  character  ought  to  agree,  to  their  knowledge,  they  are  bound  to  be  in-  his  strong  individuality,  without  offensive  self-as- 
but  character  is  at  the  root.  God  looks  on  the  fluenced  thereby  in  considering  their  employ-  sertion ;  and  his  genuine  Christian,  sympathizing 
inside,  and  man  looks  on  the  outside.  The  ment.  spirit. 

Bible  aims  at  character,  and  when  man  would  The  question  of  ministerial  and  ecclesiasti-  Rev.  George  Patten  .was  the  next  speaker.  He 

teach  wisely,  he  will  also  do  this.  Christ  was  cal  standing  is  altogether  a  judicial  question,  had  known  the  deceased  quite  intimately  for  ten 
a  Teacher— the  Word.  He  taught  doctrines  and  belongs  wholly  to  the  Presbyteries.  The  years,  and  could  say  far  more  in  his  praise  than 
arul  duties,  but  esi>ecially  doctrines.  Grant  question  of  employment  in  the  service  of  the  the  time  allotted  him  to  speak  would  admit  of. 
first  principles.  He  revealed  God  and  eternal  whole  Church  is  altogether  an  executive  ques-  From  others  he  had  heard  much  of  his  excellent 
life.  As  the  nature  of  the  tree  determines  its  tion,  and  belongs  conjointly  to  a  single  Pres-  sermons,  and  their  plain  setting  forth  of  Gospel 
fruit,  so  the  nature  of  man  determines  his  life ;  bytery  (in  each  case),  and  to  the  executive  truth  with  more  than  ord  inary  thought  and  power, 
and  Christ  demanded  a  new  nature  and  the  in-  agency  of  the  whole  Church  in  all  cases,  viz :  He  was  a  man  of  large  heart,  with  nothing  snail 
dwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  a  Christian  life,  the  Home  Board.  The  two  are  entirely  differ-  about  him ;  of  deep  religious  feeling,  eminently 
Cleanse  the  fountain,  and  there  will  be  no  trou-  ent  and  separate  questions.  fitted  to  safely  guide  an  awakened  and  troubled 

ble  with  the  waters.  Fix  the  great  first  choice.  This  corner  of  the  Front  Porch,  therefore,  mind,  and  comfort  and  cheer  a  desponding  spirit, 
which  is  the  character,  and  the  separate  acts  votes  to  have  Home  Missionary  methods  re-  He  did  not  doubt  that  he  is  now  at  God’s  right 
of  will  are  determined.  main  unchanged.  We  might  get  up  no  little  hand. 

So  as  to  “doing  good.”  Opinions  and  princi-  “  friction  ”  and  cause  of  complaint  against  the  The  Rev.  A.  Parke  Burgess  was  then  introduced, 
pies  generally  determine  what  one  does,  un-  Home  Board,  if  we  chose  to.  Our  Presbyterial  Twenty-five  years  ago  he  was  a  young  minist^  in 
less,  as  often  occurs,  one  acts  better  than  he  missionary,  the  genial,  hopeful,  courteous  Old  Mexico.  Mr.  Weed  was  pastor  of  the  strong 
teaches,  because  he  is  guided  by  former  teach-  young  man  of  seventy-three  years  of  age,  J.  J.  church  of  the  town.  He  retained  a  grateful  rec- 
ing  and  training ;  but  his  disciples  will  show  Marks,  D.D.,  calls  in  to  see  me  to-day,  and  ollection  of  the  treatment  he  received  from  him— 
forth  in  their  actions  the  true  effect  of  his  prin-  tells  me  that  he  cannot  spread  himself  over  nothing  assuming  or  patronizing,  but  exceedingly 
ciples.  Our  Catechism  truly  says  “  The  Bible  these  twenty-five  counties  of  Ozark  Presbytery  helpful  to  him.  He  was  a  great  friend  to  young 
teaches  what  man  is  to  believe  coaoeming  God,  and  give  half  of  himself  to  St.  Louis  Presbyte-  men,  especially  to  young  ministers.  He  had  more 
and  what  duty  God  requires  of  man.”  This  is  ry,  and  have  a  piece  left  for  Northwestern  than  ordinary  Influence  with  men  of  wealth  and 
the  correct  order.  St.  Paul  gives  twice  as  much  Arkansas  besides.  But  he  has  to  do  it,  because  prominence,  and  this  enabled  him  to  do  much  lor 
space  to  doctrines  as  to  duties,  and  makes  doc-  the  Home  Board  does  not  furnish  us  with  men  the  cause  of  education,  and  made  him  a  power  In 
trines  practically  teach  duties.  There  can  be  fast  enough  to  occupy  these  very  needy,  and  all  the  region.  He  was  a  very  practical  preseher, 
no  duty  unless  it  is  founded  upon  a  doctrine,  most  of  them  very  promising  fields.  But  we  and  was  remarkable  for  finding  his  way  into  the 


hearts  of  his  bearers.  He  was  a  man  in  whom 
there  was  no  cant,  and  he  never  shed  a  false  tear, 
but  was  always  true  to  his  convictions. 

Dr.  Henry  Kendall  was  the  last  speaker  called 
upon.  In  substance  he  spoke  as  follows:  “My 
acquaintance  with  dear  brother  Weed  goes  back 
to  the  beginning  of  my  ministry,  and  I  scarcely 
feel  prepared  to  speak,  as  I  feel  more  like  a  mourn¬ 
er  than  a  mere  friend.  The  widow  was  a  school¬ 
mate  of  mine,  and  her  elder  sister  a  teacher.  I 
fitted  for  college  in  Mexico  Academy,  and  am  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  old  families  of  the  town. 

I  am  here  to-day  unexpectedly,  and  esteem  it  a 
privilege  to  pay  a  tilbute  to  my  dear  old  friend. 
What  has  been  said  of  him  is  true.  He  had  pe¬ 
culiar  endowments.  God  bestows  an  almost  Infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  gifts  upon  man,  and  all  are  to  be 
used  as  instruments  for  promoting  His  cause  in 
the  earth.  A  witty  anecdote  will  sometimes  ac¬ 
complish  more  than  a  profound  argument.  I  am 
Mr.  Weed’s  senior  by  two  years,  and  his  de¬ 
parture  impressively  reminds  me  that  if  God  has 
any  more  work  fos  me  to  do,  I  must  do  it  soon, 
for  the  night  cometh.  Some  of  my  brethren  in 
the  ministry  before  me  have  already  preached  the 
Gospel  longer  than  the  deceased  did.  Let  them 
suffer  me  to  address  to  them  a  word  of  exhorta¬ 
tion.” 

Dr.  Shaw  read  the  Minute  adopted  by  the  Min¬ 
isters’  Union  of  Rochester  and  vicinity,  in  view  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Weed,  and  said  “  I  am  expecting 
soon  to  meet  him.  He  is  no  longer  burdened  with 
iMire  and  trouble,  but  is  now  a  king,  a  priest,  a 
glorified  saint,  whore  he  can  come  and  kneel  at 
his  Saviour’s  feet.  What  changes  time  is  making ! 
Hall  and  Barnard  and  Lord  are  not.  I  have  bu¬ 
rled  Hopkins  and  Heacock  and  Wisner,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  I  were  burying  myself;  but  I  feel 
that  I  shall  soon  see  them,  and  what  a  delightful 
meeting  that  will  be — a  brighter  day  for  me  than 
ever  enjoyed  on  earth  !  ” 

The  choir  rendered  very  impressively  the  hymn 
“  Rest,  spirit,  rest,”  and  the  Rev.  D.  D.  McColl 
closed  the  exercises  with  a  brief  and  touching 
prayer,  and  the  benediction. 

It  was  a  service  of  ideal  excellence — a  very 
model  for  all  such  occasions.  In  the  judgment  of 
all  present.  Although  two  hours  long,  the  inter¬ 
est  never  wavered  to  the  close,  but  constantly  in¬ 
creased.  Without  previous  arrangement,  each 
speaker  pursued  a  different  line  of  thought,  and 
none  indulged  in  extravagant  eulogy,  but  uttered 
only  the  language  of  discriminating  praise,  as  he 
set  forth  the  character  of  his  departed  brother. 
Between  the  brief  addresses,  which  averaged 
about  eleven  minutes,  Mr.  Weed’s  favorite  hymu, 
“Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,”  was  sung  by  the  con¬ 
gregation.  While  honor  was  rendered  where  it 
was  due,  God  alone  was  glorified,  and  the  spirit¬ 
ual  influence  of  the  day  must  long  abide  with 
those  who  composed  the  tearful,  yet  exultant,  con¬ 
gregation.  “  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O 
grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  ”  W vomino. 

We  here  append  the  biographical  address  of  Dr. 
Page: 

Thomas  Allen  Weed — whom  we  all  so  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  and  loved  while  he  was  with  us,  and 
whose  memory,  now  that  he  has  ascended  to  his 
reward,  these  services  are  held  to  honor — was 
born  in  North  Stamford,  Ct.,  Oct.  15th,  1817,  son 
of  Philo  and  Abigail  Weed.  He  was  the  eighth 
of  a  family  of  ten  children — seven  sons  and  three 
daughters — only  one  of  whom,  an  elder  brother, 
survives  him.  While  an  infant,  his  parents  moved 
to  Jefferson  county,  in  this  State,  and  Northern 
New  York  continued  to  be  his  residence  until  the 
age  of  nineteen.  His  early  academic  studies  were 
pursued  under  the  late  Judge  Mullen  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  whose  death  preceded  his  a  few 
It.  the  same  Institution  at  Saratoga  Springs. 
He  entered  the  preparatory  department  of  Oberlin 
College,  Ohio,  when  nineteen,  and  continued  his 
studies  in  the  College  seven  years,  until  he  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1843.  The  same  year  he  married  Miss 
Lydia  Matthews,  a  native  and  resident  of  Mexico, 
N.  Y.,  whose  acquaintance  he  formed  in  college, 
she  being  a  student  in  the  same  Institution — a 
union  blessed  with  five  sons  and  one  daughter. 
His  purpose  at  this  time  was  to  go  South  and 
teach  awhile,  then  return  and  take  up  the  study 
of  law,  and  engage  in  its  practice ;  but  largely 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother.  Rev.  Edward 
Weed,  he  clianged  his  plans,  and  decided  that  he 
was  called  of  God  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  pur¬ 
sued  the  full  course  of  theological  study  in  Union 
Seminary,  New  York.  In  1846  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Now  York  Congregational  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims,  in  Brooklyn. 

When  his  Seminary  studies  were  completed,  and 
for  some  time  before,  he  was  in  Impaired  health, 
very  likely  the  result,  in  quite  a  degree,  of  the  se¬ 
vere  strain  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  to  obtain 
an  education.  All  the  ten  years  he  spent  in  gain¬ 
ing  this — from  the  age  of  nineteen  to  twenty-nine 
— he  worked  his  own  way,  without  a  dollar’s  as¬ 
sistance  from  any  source!  While  at  Oberlin,  ho 
taught  school  some  months  in  each  year ;  and 
when  in  the  Seminary,  he  acted  as  private  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  well  knowir  Lewis  Tappan,  receiv¬ 
ing  for  his  services  sufficient  for  his  maiute. 
nance.  Tliis  position  was  of  great  advantage  to 
him,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  association 
into  which  it  brought  him  with  the  distinguished 
philanthropists  of  that  period,  who  met  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  issues  of  the  day  at  the  rooms  of  their 
great  leader.  It  confirmed  and  intensified  the 
love  of  freedom  and  hatred  of  oppression  which 
his  education  at  Oberlin  had  done  much  to  devel¬ 
op  ;  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  never  referred 
to  those  times  and  scenes  but  with  enthusiastic  in¬ 
terest. 

For  some  months  after  he  was  licensed  his  health 
did  not  permit  his  entering  upon  the  active  work 
of  the  ministry.  While  recuperating  he  was  not, 
however,  idle,  but  as  occasion  offered  preached 
the  Gospel,  and  ably  advocated  the  great  reforms 
of  the  day,  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested. 

When  a  student,  he  lectured  some  months  on 
Temperance,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  So¬ 
ciety.  He  had  tlien,  what  distinguished  him 
through  life,  a  trenchant  way  of  making  his 
points,  and  was  keen  in  his  satire.  While  lec¬ 
turing,  he  went  to  Boston,  and  one  Sabbath  at¬ 
tended  an  immense  out-of-doors  Temperance 
meeting  down  on  Commercial  Wharf.  After  sev¬ 
eral  speakers  had  advocated  the  cause,  an  invita¬ 
tion  was  given  to  any  one  who  had  a  word  to  say 
on  the  other  side.  To  the  astonishment  of  his 
friends  with  him,  Mr.  Weed,  stranger  as  he  was, 
accepted,  and  mounted  the  platform.  He  proceeded 
at  once  to  show  what  good  liquor  was  doing :  How 
it  brought  people  down  to  a  level ;  how  it  gave  busi¬ 
ness  to  courts,  made  institutions  of  benevolence 
prosperous,  furnished  wealth  to  landlords  and  silks 
and  jewels  to  their  wives  and  daughters,  etc.,  etc. 
And  in  his  witty,  waggish  style  made  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  speech  of  the  day. 

While  on  a  visit  to  Mexico  in  the  Fall  of  1847 
he  supplied  the  vacant  pulpit  several  times,  with 
such  acceptance  that  tlie  congregation  besought 
him  to  become  their  pastor.  An  ambitious  man 
would  not  have  been  attracted  by  the  field.  The 
church  consisted  of  less  than  a  hundred  members. 
The  salary  was  only  $400,  raised  by  subscription, 
one  man  signing  $150  of  the  amount.  He  accept¬ 
ed  the  call,  and  in  1848  was  ordained  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Oswego.  In  a  few  months  thereafter 
the  leading  member  of  the  church  and  its  chief 
supporter,  who  had  been  most  influential  in  induc¬ 
ing  him  to  become  its  pastor,  died.  Mr.  Weed 
was  not  discouraged,  but  throw  his  whole  soul 
into  the  work  of  building  up  the  church,  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  highest  interests  of  the  community. 

I  His  labors  were  not  in  vain.  In  less  than  two 
yecurs  the  dilapidated  church  edifice  was  trans¬ 


formed  into  an  attractive  house  of  worship,  and 
the  title  to  the  property  tra  nsferred  from  an  In¬ 
dividual  to  the  Society. 

In  the  Winter  of  1847-8  a  work  of  grace  added 
some  sixty  to  the  church  membership,  and  so  in* 
creased  the  congregation  as  to  require  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  sanctuary  by  an  addition  of  one- 
third.  His  work  in  Mexico,  zealously  continued 
nearly  twenty-three  years,  must  have  been  per¬ 
sonally  known  to  be  appreciated.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
he  left  the  church  with  a  membership  nearly  three 
times  larger,  and  a  far  greater  increase  in  Influ¬ 
ence  and  power  and  property  than  when  he  came 
to  it,  and  touching  life  as  he  did  at  all  points,  and 
the  champion  of  every  good  cause,  he  did  scarce¬ 
ly,  if  any,  less  for  the  community  at  large — but 
for  him,  it  is  believed,  Mexico  Academy  would 
not  now  be  in  existence. 

Throughout  all  the  region  no  minister  was  more 
generally  or  favorably  known,  and  the  services  of 
none  in  greater  demand  upon  almost  all  public  oc¬ 
casions.  Though  I  had  long  known  him  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,  I  did  not  become  personally 
acquainted  with  him  until  we  met  in  the  great  re¬ 
union  General  Assembly  of  1870.  He  then  inform¬ 
ed  me  that  he  was  about  to  leave  Mexico,  and  en¬ 
quired  if  there  were  any  vacancies  our  way.  I 
told  him  there  was,  a  very  desirable  one  at  Scotts- 
viJle,  and  referred  him  to  Mr.  McColl,  yourformer 
pastor,  then  in  Philadelphia,  through  whom  he 
was  introduced  to  this  church.  You  all  know  the 
fidelity  and  acceptableness  with  which  for  twelve 
years  he  has  served  this  church,  and  how  deep  is 
the  sense  of  bereavement  which  his  departure  has 
occasioned. 

"When  he  loft  you  in  search  of  health,  it  was  lit¬ 
tle  realized  that  he  was  never  to  return — that  sud¬ 
denly,  the  call  we  shall  all  hear  and  obey,  would 
come  to  him  away  from  home,  but  not  from  the 
beloved  wife  of  his  youth  and  some  of  his  dear 
children.  Two  years  ago  he  selected  a  lot  in  the 
cemetery  at  Mexico,  to  which  he  had  the  remains 
of  his  father  removed,  and  there  it  was  his  desire 
to  be  burled.  Accordingly  the  funeral  services 
were  held  among  his  old  people,  conducted  by 
their  pastor.  Rev.  George  Bayliss,  assisted  by  his 
life-long  familiar  friend.  Rev.  A.  Parke  Burgess, 
whose  presence  with  us  to-day  and  participation 
in  these  exercises  is  a  great  gratification  to  all. 

Were  I  to  sketch  the  character  of  our  brother,  I 
should  trespass  upon  the  time  of  others;  but  I 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  he  was  one  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  to  draw  his  family  and  friends  to  him  as 
with  hooks  of  steel.  No  dull  hours  were  ever 
passed  in  his  company.  An  extensive  traveller,  a 
keen  observer,  with  a  mind  stored  with  incidents 
racy  and  rich  beyond  compare,  and  a  remarka¬ 
ble  readiness  to  relate  them  with  inimitable  skill, 
he  was  never  nonplused,  never  at  a  loss  for  the 
shrewdest,  wittiest,  most  telling  reply.  As  a  de¬ 
lightful  and  instructive  companion  he  was  with¬ 
out  a  peer. 

Let  mo  give  you  a  single  illustration,  strikingly 
characteristic  of  the  man.  Radical  abolitionist 
as  he  was,  his  good  nature,  practical  wisdom,  and 
ready  wit  made  him  a  general  favorite,  even  with 
those  who  held  other  views,  who  were  quite  free 
to  combat  his,  though  usually  to  their  discomfit¬ 
ure.  Upon  one  occasion  an  old  conservative 
tackled  him  in  a  public  place  in  Mexico,  thus: 
“Mr.  Weed,  if  I  read  the  Bible  correctly,  slavery 
is  the  oldest  institution  in  the  world.”  “  Oh  no  !  ” 
was  the  prompt  response,  “oh  no !  you  may  have 
read  the  Bible,  but  there  is  one  institution  older 
than  slavery,  that  you  have  overlooked.”  His  in¬ 
credulous  opponent  asked  him  what  it  could  be, 
when  Mr.  Weed,  in  his  peculiar,  serio-comic  man¬ 
ner,  replied  “  Murder,  sir,  murder;  the  oldest  in¬ 
stitution  we  read  of  in  the  Bible  is  murder  !  ” 

Widely  and  deeply  will  his  departure  be  mourn¬ 
ed,  and  by  none  more  sincerely  than  by  his  breth¬ 
ren  in  the  ministry,  one  of  whom  (unable  to  be 
with  us  to-day),  the  Rev.  Theodore  W.  Hopkins, 
writes  me :  “Please  give  most  emphatic  expression 
to  my  personal  sorrow  at  the  loss  sustained  in  the 
death  of  our  brother  Weed.”  And  he  adds — a 
sentiment  which  every  one  of  his  co -presbyters 
will  make  their  own:  “I  am  grieved  that  his 
place  is  rendered  permanently  vacant  in  our 
Presbytery.” 

Alas  that  our  intercourse  on  earth  is  at  an  end 
forever ;  that  we  shall  feel  the  grasp  of  his  hand 
and  hear  his  voice,  and  look  upon  his  face,  no 
more  ! 

Tlianks  be  unto  God  for  the  glorious  reunion  to 
which  we  look  forward  with  equal  intelligence 
and  assurance,  remembering  that  “  God,  willing 
more  abundantly  to  show  unto  the  heirs  of  prom¬ 
ise  the  immutability  of  His  counsel,  confirmed  it 
by  an  oath;  that  by  two  immutable  things,  in 
which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might 
liave  a  strong  consolation,  who  have  fled  for 
refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us, 
which  hope  we  haye  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both 
sure  and  steadfast,  and  which  entereth  into  that 
within  the  vail ;  whither  the  forerunner  is  for  us 
entered,  even  Jesus,”  to  whom  every  knee  is  yet 
to  bow,  and  every  tongue  to  hall  as  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  all. 
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The  Intelligencer — by  the  pen  of  a  corres¬ 
pondent  —  reminds  us  of  the  fine  churches, 
music,  and  good  preaching  now  to  be  enjoyed 
in  Boston.  Referring  to  .the  Central  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  of  which  Dr.  J.  T.  Duryea,  for¬ 
merly  of  Brooklyn,  is  pastor,  we  read  : 

This  elaborate  church  of  stone,  costing  over 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  lifting  an  ambitious  spire  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-six  feet,  was  once  called  the  “  Con¬ 
gregational  Cathedral.”  I'he  new  house  of 
worship  erected  by  the  Old  South  has  thrown 
the  Central  somewhat  into  the  shade,  but  in 
the  shade  the  building  is  very  handsome. 

I  entered  to  find  a  gothic  interior,  and  “  a 
dim  religious  light  ”  struggling  down  from  the 
painted  windows.  Every  feature  was  in  high 
artistic  taste,  and  especially  the  “  beatitudes,” 
which  were  away  up  on  the  walls  where  every¬ 
body  wouldn’t  be  likely  to  see  them.  Once  a 
visitor  would  have  also  found  an  echo,  but  this 
has  been  very  happily  remedied.  The  pulpit 
was  brought  far  out  into  the  body  of  the 
church  and  anchored  at  the  right  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  aisle.  At  the  service  hour  Dr.  Duryea,  ar¬ 
rayed  in  a  black  gown,  came  to  a  little  prayer- 
desk  at  the  right  of  the  pulpit  and  there  made 
a  prayer  of  invocation — then  leading  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  the  recitation  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
closing  with  the  benediction.  A  quartette  near 
the  organ,  occupying  the  recess  once  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  pulpit  platform,  gave  with  fine 
effect  the  Te  Deum.  Dr.  Duryea  read  from  the 
pulpit  a  selection  from  the  Gospels,  the  con¬ 
gregation  then  joining  with  him  in  the  reading 
of  a  psalm.  'Ihe  choir  followed  with  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  Gloria  Patri.  The  Doctor’s  prayer 
and  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  were  succeeded  by 
the  sermon.  I  give  the  above,  as  it  is  a  ripple 
from  that  mild  liturgical  wave  now  going 
through  the  Congregational  churches.  It  is 
very  gentle  and  will  do  no  barm. 

Dr.  Duryea  preached  from  the  text  “Not 
every  one  that  saith  unto  me  ‘  Lord,  Lord,’ 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.”  The  sermon  was  delivered  without 
the  help  of  any  manuscript,  and  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  it  was  clear  and  forcible.  An 
occasional  energy  of  manner  made  some  of  the 
preacher’s  statements  very  effective.  In  the 
logical  laying  down  of  his  points  he  reminds 
you  of  a  lawyer  (some  lawyers,  as  they  are  not 
all  overloaded  with  logic).  When  the  Doctor 
warms  up  a  bit  of  his  logic  and  sends  it  hot,  it 
comes  like  a  cannon  ball.  While  he  has  been 
here  in  Boston  he  has  strengthened  his  con¬ 
gregation,  attracting  thoughtful  hearers ;  and 
that  he  is  appreciated  outside,  is  proved  by  his 
appearance  on  anniversary  occasions  before 


cultured  audiences.  This  present  collie  sea¬ 
son  his  ser'vices  have  been  in  demand. 

Your  correspondent  has  also  heard  Rev. 
Newman  Smyth,  D.D.,  at  the  Old  South 
Church.^  I  do  not  mean  the  Quaker-colored 
stone  pile  on  Washington  street — as  stated 
religions  services  were  thoughtfully  tabooed 
there  by  the  kind  mother  that  forsook  her  and 
went  away  to  put  up  a  showy  tabernacle  on 
the  Back  Bay.  I  mean  the  latter,  which  is 
showy— one  elegant  glitter  within,  to  right 
and  left.  If  the  rich,  heavy  curtains  in  the 
rear  of  the  pulpit  had  swung  back  and  let  out 
a  file  of  choir  boys  who  had  begun  to  warble 
the  Te  Deum,  the  effect  would  not  have  been 
inharmonious  with  the  rich  liturgical  settings 
of  stained  and  story-telling  windows,  the  elab¬ 
orate  ornamentation  of  walls,  and  the  cross- 
form  of  the  church. 

Instead  of  surpliced  singers,  the  parting  cur¬ 
tains  let  out— Newman  Smyth,  D.D.,  dressed 
as  a  Congregational  minister,  a  man  in  middle 
life,  but  still  youngish,  wearing  a  full  brown 
beard,  with  fair  complexion,  and  eyes  that 
have  a  sharp,  bright  look,  especially  when  he 
puts  on  his  spectacles.  In  short,  Newman 
Smyth  looks  like  a  wide-awake,  scholarly  An¬ 
glo-Saxon.  His  text  was  that  injunction  of 
Christ  “Follow  me;  and  let  the  dead  bury 
their  dead.”  The  sermon  did  me  good.  I 
have  felt  it  as  a  tonic  ever  since.  There  was 
not  a  word  about  “Andover  ”  in  it,  and  if  the 
successor-elect  of  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  late  of 
New  Haven,  had  in  his  manuscript  any  of  the 
asafeetida  of  heresy,  he  did  not  let  the  fra¬ 
grant  odor  out. 

The  Independent  recently  noted  “  a  curious 
development  in  the  Presbyterian  world  ”  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  visitors  of  Lane  Seminary  attended  the 
examinations  of  the  late  graduating  class,  and 
expressed  their  gratification  with  the  profi¬ 
ciency  of  Ihe  young  ministers,  with  only  two 
serious  drawbacks  :  “  The  only  lack  apparent 
in  the  examinations  was  an  exhibition  of  a  want 
of  familiarity  with  the  symbols,  and  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  quote  Scripture  proofs ;  and  yet  this  lack, 
they  were  assured,  was  the  result  of  want  of 
time  in  the  examination,  and  not  lack  of  in¬ 
struction  by  the  professors  in  the  symbols  and 
the  book.”  The  Interior  adds :  “  The  want  of 
familiarity  with  the  Westminster  Confession 
was  a  defect ;  but  that  was  original  sin  only. 
The  disposition  to  quote  Scripture  proofs  was 
actual  transgression.  The  last  is  the  most  cu¬ 
rious  criticism  that  has  yet  flashed  out  of  this 
age  of  brilliant  and  .sparkling  ideas.  In  this 
region  the  theory  prevails  that  the  supreme 
standard  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  the 
Word  of  God.” 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter  of  July  12  re¬ 
marks  on  the  above : 

The  extract,  from  the  report  of  the  Examin¬ 
ing  Committee  of  Lane,  may  be  a  little  obscure, 
but  it  can  have  but  one  meaning.  They  speak 
of  a  “  lack,”  manifested  in  two  respects,  (1)  "  a 
want  of  familiarity  with  the  symbols,”  and  (2) 
want  of  “a  disposition  to  quote  Scripture 
proofs.”  The  examiners  do  not  speak  “  of  a 
disposition  to  quote  Scripture  texts,”  as  an 
objection,  but  rather  the  “  lack  ”  of  it  and  the 
“  want  ”  of  it.  The  word  of  might  have  preced¬ 
ed  the  words  “  a  disposition,”  etc.,  but  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  and  must  be  to  make  sense.  The  same 
criticism  was  made  lately  by  New  Albany  Pres¬ 
bytery,  in  regard  to  a  candidate  from  Prince¬ 
ton.  'The  “  lack  ”  spoken  of  can  only  be  prop¬ 
erly  supplied  by  early  training,  in  the  family 
and  the  Church,  by  making  the  young  familiar 
with  the  Scriptures  and  the  Catechism.  There 
is  a  “  lack  ”  here,  with  many  theological  stu¬ 
dents,  which  they  are  seldom  able  to  make  up. 
Our  teachers  of  theology  feel  this  and  lament 
it,  and  do  all  they  can  to  remove  it ;  but  too 
often  they  labor  in  vain,  for  the  reason  that 
the  student  cannot,  in  most  cases,  be  brought 
to  realize  his  deficiency. 

Our  contemporary  is  exactly  right  in  tracing 
the  deficiency  back  to  the  family  and  the  Church 
— practically,  and  as  things  are  now  managed, 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  Sunday-school — rather 
than  to  the  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Methodist,  referring  to  the  protracted 
labor  conflicts  between  the  railroad  companies 
and  the  handlers  of  freight  here  in  New  York, 
says 

Among  the  curious  and  suggestive  facts 
brought  out  by  these  labor  troubles,  is  the 
disappearance  of  the  native  American  as  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  working  forces  of  the  more  consid¬ 
erable  kinds  of  organized  industries.  For  a 
long  time  the  term  “  Irishman  ”  was  used  con- 
vertibly  for  a  laborer,  but  the  Germans  came 
in  at  length  to  divide  the  field  with  the  Celts, 
and  have  become  so  reccignized.  But  in  the 
pending  strikes  new  elements  appear  in  the 
problem  :  the  Italians  are  coming  to  the  front 
in  large  numbers,  and  now  the  exiled  Bussian 
Israelites  are  also  being  utilized  as  artists  in 
brick  and  mortar,  possibly  to  revive  in  our 
times  the  lost  arts,  once  learned  in  Pharaoh’s 
brickyards.  It  was  asked  a  long  time  ago 
what  had  become  of  the  race  of  native  Ameri¬ 
can  household  “  helps,”  who  have  so  mysteri¬ 
ously  disappeared ;  and  now  it  appears  that 
the  native  American  laborer  or  operative  has, 
in  a  like  mysterious  manner,  disappeared. 
'Ihere  is  in  this  matter  for  serious  reflection 
for  our  philanthropists  and  sociologists,  which 
should  not  be  disregarded.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  in  many  cases  the  native  flora  and 
fauna  of  new  lands  liave  been  replaced  by  the 
plants  and  animals  that  have  become  natural¬ 
ized  among  them.  Is  the  same  process  that 
our  ancestors  carried  out  in  respect  to  the  ab¬ 
origines,  now  to  be  made  effective  against  their 
de.8cendants  by  the  incoming  hordes  of  immi¬ 
grants  ?  And  is  this  another  instance  of  “  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  ”  ? 

The  Examiner  is  confident  that  our  Lunacy 
Laws  have  worked  many  hardships.  A  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  1878, 
which  provided  that  a  jury  should  pass  upon 
the  case  of  each  person  alleged  to  be  insane — 
the  expense  of  the  trial  to  fall  on  the  accuser 
if  he  proved  to  be  sane.  For  some  reason  it 
failed  to  pass.  Our  contemporary  says  : 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Woodbury,  a  respected  citizen 
of  New  York,  and  a  successful  busiuess  man, 
having  displayed  some  eccentricities  of  man¬ 
ner,  and  avowed  some  curious  religious  beliefs, 
was  thought  insane  by  his  relatives  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum.  After  an 
incarceration  of  two  years,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  his  case  into  the  courts,  and  has  been 
pronounced  sane  by  a  jury.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  any  corrupt  motive  was  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  imprisonment,  but  that  fact  does 
not  make  his  treatment  any  less  an  outrage  on 
man’s  inalienable  right  to  liberty  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness. 

'The  case  of  one  Samuel  Obreight  is  now 
pending  in  the  courts.  He  was  a  young  He¬ 
brew,  also  somewhat  eccentric  in  his  ways, 
and  on  his  marrying  a  Christian  girl,  his  fam¬ 
ily  promptly  adjudged  him  insane  and  com¬ 
mitted  him  to  an  asylum.  The  Ciise  of  Susan 
Dickie  will  be  remembered.  She  was  confined 
as  a  lunatic  by  a  conspiracy  of  interested  rel¬ 
atives,  for  seven  years,  but  is  to-day  enjoying 
liberty  and  managing  her  property  successful¬ 
ly.  How  many  cases  of  this  kind  there  are 
that  never  come  to  the  light  can  only  be  con¬ 
jectured,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  a 
good  many  of  them. 

The  legal  saf^uards  against  loss  of  liberty 
in  this  way  are  imperfect.  All  that  is  required 
to  commit  any  person  as  a  lunatic  to  an  asy¬ 
lum,  is  the  sworn  certificate  of  two  physicians, 
and  the  affidavit  of  the  person  making  the 
charge.  If  the  latter  be  unscrupulous,  he  will 
commit  the  necessary  perjury,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  physicians  who  will  make  a 
nominal  examination  and  give  a  certificate  for 
a  good  fee.  At  the  worst  they  have  only  made 
a  mistaken  diagnosis  of  the  case,  and  for  that 
there  is  no  remedy.  The  physicians  are  only 
required  to  have  had  three  years’  practice 
after  graduation  from  a  medical  college — 
they  need  know  nothing  at  all  about  mental 
disease  ;  and  in  fact,  few  physicians  in  ordina¬ 
ry  practice  do  know  anytffing  about  it. 
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THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY. 

The  liesson :  Mark  xi.  1-11. 

X.  And  when  they  came  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  onto  Beth- 
phage  and  Bethany,  at  the  mount  of  OllTee,  he  sendetb 
fort£  two  of  his  disciples, 

S.  And  salth  unto  them.  Go  your  way  Into  the  Tillage  orer 
against  you :  and  as  soon  as  ye  be  entered  Into  It.  ye  shall 
find  a  colt  tied,  whereon  nerer  man  sat;  loose  him,  and 
bring  him. 

g.  And  U  any  man  say  unto  you.  Why  do  ye  this  T  say  ye 
that  the  Lord  hath  ne^  of  him ;  and  straightway  he  will 
send  him  hither. 

4.  And  they  went  their  way,  and  found  the  oolt  tied  by  the 
door  without  In  a  place  where  two  ways  met;  and  they 
loose  him. 

$.  And  certain  of  them  that  stood  there  said  unto  them. 
What  do  ye,  losing  the  oolt  f 

g.  And  they  said  unto  them  eren  as  Jesus  had  command¬ 
ed  :  and  they  let  them  go. 

1.  And  they  brought  the  oolt  to  Jesus,  and  cast  their  gar¬ 
ments  on  him ;  and  he  sat  upon  him. 

8.  And  many  spread  their  garments  in  the  way;  and 
others  cut  down  branches  off  the  trees,  and  strewed  them 
in  the  way. 

9.  And  they  that  went  before,  and  they  that  followed, 
cried,  saying.  Hosanna  I  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  In  the 
name  of  the  Lord  I 

10.  Blessed  be  the  kingdom  of  our  father  David,  that 
oometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  I  Hosanna  in  the  highest  I 

U.  And  Jesus  entered  Into  Jerusalem,  and  into  the  tem¬ 
ple:  and  when  he  had  looked  round  about  upon  all  things, 
and  now  the  eventide  was  oome,  he  went  out  unto  Bethany 
with  the  twelve. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTREDGE,  S.D. 

Golden  Text — "Rejoice  greatly,  0  daughter  of 
Zion.  Shout,  0  daughter  of  Jerusalem.  Behold, 
thy  King  cometh  unto  thee." — Zech.  ix.  9. 

This  is  a  lesson  full  of  tbe  deepest  interest.  We 
have  come,  in  the  study  on  the  life  of  our  Saviour, 
to  the  last  week  of  that  life  on  earth,  a  week 
crowded  with  the  richest  instruction  from  His  lips 
and  with  events  the  most  thrilling  and  moment¬ 
ous.  Our  first  thought  as  we  read  these  verses, 
is  that  the  Man  of  Sorrows  had  one  bright  hour  on 
earth,  when  the  voices  of  jealousy  and  hatred  were 
hushed,  and  “  hosannas  ”  only  sounded  in  His  ear. 
Up  to  this  moment  it  has  been  an  experience  of 
friendlessness  and  persecution/but  now  He  enters 
J erusalem  in  triumph,  a  great  multitude  acknowl¬ 
edge  Him  as  the  long-expected  Messiah,  and  even 
the  children  join  in  the  acclamations  of  praise. 
But  this  scene  of  triumph  was  the  prelude  to  the 
sufferings  and  shame  of  the  crucifixion,  like  a 
bright  morning  followed  quickly  by  clouds  and 
storms.  Jesus,  being  omniscient,  knew  how 
short-lived  this  popular  enthusiasm  would  be,  and 
so,  even  while  the  multitude  are  spreading  their 
garments  in  the  way  as  a  carpet  for  the  colt  to  ^ 
tread  upon.  He  weeps  over  the  sin  of  Jerusalem, 
whose  cup  of  guilt  would  be  filled  to  the  brim  by 
the  driving  of  the  cruel  nails.  And  yet  this  brief 
hour  of  earthly  glory  was  to  thb  Saviour,  a  sym¬ 
bol  or  prophecy  of  His  permanent  glorification  of 
the  triumphal  march  of  His  Church  through  the 
world.  Wo  cannot  but  be  impressed  also  with  the 
striking  contrast  between  this  scene  and  the  ig¬ 
nominy  of  the  closing  days  of  the  week.  Now  He 
enters  Jerusalem  as  a  King,  then  He  is  led  out  of 
the  city  as  a  malefactor.  Now  they  spread  their 
garments  before  Him,  then  they  strip  Him  of  His 
garment.  Now  they  hail  Him  as  one  of  royal 
blood,  then  they  mock  Him  crying  “  Hail,  King  of 
the  Jews.”  Now  they  cry  “  hosanna,”  then  they 
cry  “Crucify  Him,”  and  the  hands  that  strewed 
the  palm-branches  nail  Him  to  the  cross.  It  is 
important  to  notice,  that  this  entry  of  Christ  into 
Jerusalem  was  not  indicative  of  earthly  power  or 
glory,  but  it  was  the  public  acknowledgment  of 
His  Messianic  dignity.  Instead  of  swords  and 
spears  were  waving  paim-branches,  instead  of  a 
war-steed  was  the  colt  of  an  ass,  the  symbol  of 
peace.  Had  there  been  any  political  significance 
in  this  event,  the  Boman  government  would  not 
have  passed  it  over  in  silence.  And  yet  we  are 
compelled  to  believe,  that  those  who  escorted  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus  into  the  city  with  shouts  of 
praise,  expected  that  He,  as  the  Messiah,  was  to 
restore  the  kingdom  of  David,  deliver  the  Jew 
from  the  Boman  yoke,  and  bring  the  nation  back 
to  its  position  of  glory  and  power. 

In  studying  this  lesson  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consult  the  accounts  in  Matt.  xxl.  1-11 ;  Luke  xlx. 
29-44;  John  xii.  12-19. 

Yebse  1.  Jerusalem  signifies  “  The  house  of 
peace.”  “Bethphage"  -or  “The  house  of  figs," 
was  situated  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  near  Bethany,  There  are  no  ruins  even  to 
Indicate  the  locality  of  Bethphage,  while  of  Beth¬ 
any  there  remain  only  a  few  huts,  inhabited  by 
poor  and  ignorant  Arabs.  The  traveller  is  shown 
the  supposed  houses  of  Lazarus,  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  Simon,  the  leper,  and  also  the  sepulchre  of 
Lazarus.  The  Mount  of  Olives  is  separated  from 
Jerusalem  by  the  brook  Kidron.  Jerusalem  was 
built  on  four  hills,  Zion,  Moriah,  Akra,  and 
Bezetha,  of  which  Mount  Zion  is  the  highest  and 
most  familiar  to  students  of  the  Bibie.  Jerusa¬ 
lem  belonged  to  the  inheritance  of  Benjamin,  but 
its  inhabitants  were  mostly  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
We  do  not  know  who  the  two  disciples  were,  en¬ 
trusted  with  this  mission  of  securing  the  colt,  but 
many  conjecture  that  they  were  Peter  and  John. 

Yebse  2.  The  “village”  here  referred  towns 
undoubtedly  Bethphage.  Matthew  speaks  of  an 
ass  and  a  colt,  while  Mark  and  Luke  mention  only 
the  oolt.  It  was  upon  the  colt,  whereon  never 
man  had  sat,  that  Jesus  rode  into  the  city,  but  the 
ass  accompanied  the  colt,  in  order  to  insure  the 
quietness  of  the  latter.  Justin  Martyr  regards 
the  colt  as  the  figure  of  untamed  heathenism,  and 
the  ass,  who  had  grown  accustomed  to  burdens, 
as  the  figure  of  Judaism  groaning  under  the  law. 
Among  the  Orientals,  it  was  customary  to  devote 
to  sacred  purposes  asses  or  coits  that  had  never 
been  ridden.  See  Deut.  xxi.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  7.  It 
seems  strange  as  we  read  this  story,  that  our  Sa¬ 
viour  should  adopt  this  method  of  securing  an 
animal  for  His  triumphal  march,  for  without  doubt 
a  colt  could  have  been  procured  in  Bethany  from 
His  friends.  For  some  wise  reason  He  chose  this 
course,  perhaps  to  impress  on  His  disciples  and 
the  multitude  the  fact  of  His  poverty,  and  yet  of 
His  kinglypower  to  appropriate  to  His  own  use 
whatever  He  desired.  Lange  says  “  In  this  style 
of  approach,  we  see  the  character  of  His  progress 
throughout  the  world !  He  is  a  King,  at  whose 
disposal  all  things  stand  when  He  wants  them, 
but  who  has  not  anywhere,  either  for  Himself  or 
for  His  servants,  great  provision  laid  up  before¬ 
hand.” 

Yebse  3.  How  much  significance  is  there  in  the 
words  “The  Lord  hath  need  of  him  ?  ”  Shall  we 
agree  with  Alford,  that  the  two  disciples  were  to 
demand  the  animal  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Je¬ 
hovah  T  I  think  not,  but  would  prefer  the  more 
natural  rendering  of  the  word  “Lord”  as  mean¬ 
ing  Master  or  Babbi.  In  the  words  “  He  will  send 
him  hither,”  we  have  the  truth  of  the  divine  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  Christ.  In  Matt.  xx.  4,  5,  we  have 
the  reference  to  the  prophecy  of  this  event  by 
Zechariah  (ix.  9).  Bead  also  Isa.  Ixii.  11;  and 
Gen.  xlix.  11.  In  Judah  was  united  the  Conqueror 
and  Shiioh,  the  prince  of  peace,  and  so  Zechariah 
prophecies  of  Christ,  that  Ho  should  beaa  warrior, 
and  yet  that  He  should  enter  Jerusalem  on  an  ass, 
the  choice  of  the  animal  indicating  the  humility 
and  peaceable  disposition  of  Israel's  King. 

Yebses  4-6.  The  two  disciples  found  everything 
as  Jesus  had  told  them,  even  to  the  questioning  by 
the  owner  and  his  friends  as  to  the  reason  of  their 
seemingly  violent  seizure  of  the  property  of  ano¬ 
ther.  But  what  was  it  which  ied  them  to  permit 
the  disciples  to  thus  take  the  ass  and  colt,  without 
so  much  as  asking  the  owner’s  permission  ?  There 
are  three  answers  to  this  question.  Some  argue 
that  the  Saviour,  by  His  supernatural  power,  in- 
^uenced  this  man  to  yield  his  property  to  the 
strangers  who  demanded  it  for  their  Master. 
Others  reason  that  the  owner  was  a  friend  of 
Jesus,  and  was  only  too  glad  to  do  Him  a  favof. 
Another  explanation,  which  I  prefer,  is  that  the 
owner  of  the  animal  in  Bethphage  had  seen  the 
approaching  procession,  and  heard  the  shouts  of  i 
praise ;  the  effect  of  all  which  was  to  make  him  an  I 


interested  observer,  and  to  some  degree  a  sympa¬ 
thizer.  When,  therefore,  the  demand  was  made 
for  the  ass  and  colt,  he  gave  them  willingly,  and 
perhaps  with  pride  that  his  property  should  be 
selected  tor  tuch  a  use. 

Yebse  7.  There  has  been  much  foolish  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  words  in  the  account  in  Matthew  “  He 
sat  upon  THEM,”  as  in  contrast  with  Mark  “He 
sat  upon  him.”  Some  older  commentators  suppose 
that  He  rode  upon  both  animals  alternately ;  while 
Strauss  maintains  that  according  to  Matthew,  Je¬ 
sus  rode  at  once  upon  the  ass  and  the  colt.  I 
mention  this  only  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
folly  of  those  writers  on  the  Bible,  who  in  their 
efforts  to  explain  unimportant  discrepancies,  lose 
sight  of  the  grand  truths  which  a  wise  and  spir¬ 
itual  exegesis  would  reveal.  The  “  them  ”  In 
Matthew  xxi.  7  (or  “thereon,”  as  it  is  rendered 
in  our  version),  refers  undoubtedly  to  the  gar¬ 
ments  laid  by  the  people  on  the  back  of  the  colt. 
They  “  cast  their  garments  on  him,”  that  is,  their 
outer  clothing.  See  Acts  vii.  58,  xxii.  20 ;  John 
xiii.  4,  12. 

Yebse  8.  It  may  have  been  that  the  garments 
placed  on  the  colt  were  those  of  the  disciples,  and 
that  the  people,  seeing  them  do  this,  spread  their 
garments  along  the  path  Jesus  was  to  ride,  while 
others  cut  down  branches  of  the  palm  (see  account 
in  John’s  Gospel),  and  strewed  these  in  the  way, 
thus  making  a  carpet  of  clothing  and  branches  for 
the  colt  with  his  precious  burden  to  tread  upon. 
Why  did  they  do  this  ?  Answer. — It  was  the  Ori¬ 
ental  custom  to  lay  a  carpet  along  the  path  of  a 
king  or  returning  conqueror,  and  also  to  strew 
fiowers  before  him.  Instead  of  a  carpet  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  multitude  take  off  their  outer  clothing, 
and  palm  branches  are  a  substitute  for  fiowers. 
Tbe  palm-tree  is  the  pride  of  Oriental  countries, 
for  it  is  the  grandest  tree  of  the  forest.  Strabo 
writes  of  a  Persian  song  in  which  are  enumerat- 
W  over  three  hundred  distinct  advantages  of  this 
tree.  How  shall  we  explain  the  presence  of  this 
great  multitude  surrounding  the  Saviour,  and  their 
enthusiasm  as  He  approaches  Jerusalem  ?  The 
multitude  were  from  three  localities.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  had  come  up  with  Jesus  from  Perea  and  Gali¬ 
lee,  pilgrims  to  the  Passover;  others  had  joined 
them  from  the  neighborhood  of  Bethany  and  Beth¬ 
phage,  where  the  company  had  rested  over  the  Sab¬ 
bath  ;  and  from  Jerusalem  crowds  poured  forth  to 
swell  the  triumphal  procession. — John  xii.  12,  13. 
But  what  is  the  secret  of  this  su3den  enthusiasm 
regarding  Him  who  up  to  this  hour  has  been  de¬ 
spised  and  rejected  by  all,  except  a  few  believers  ? 
Answer. — The  immediate  cause  was  the  miracle  of 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead. — John  xii. 
16-44.  This  event  had  created  intense  excitement, 
and  for  the  hour  it  was  to  the  people  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  Messiahship  of  the  humble  Nazarene. 
They  therefore  crowd  around  Him,  giving  to  Him 
royal  honors,  and  with  shouts  and  singing  escort 
Him  into  the  city.  Where  were  the  priests  and 
scribes  and  pharisees  all  this  time  ?  They  were, 
without  doubt,  angry  spectators  of  this  ovation  to 
Him  whose  death  they  were  planning  to  accom¬ 
plish.  In  Luke  xix.  39,  you  will  see  that  they 
urged  Jesus  to  rebuke  His  disciples;  and  you 
should  call  the  attention  of  the  class  to  His  re¬ 
ply.  Luke  records  the  thrilling  fact  that  when  He 
came  in  sight  of  Jerusalem  He  wept,  because  of  its 
impending  doom.  How  strange  the  spectacle! 
Tears  in  the  hour  of  His  triumph ! 

“  The  Son  of  God  in  tears 
Angels  in  wonder  see.” 

Vebses  9,  10.  Only  one  Interpretation  can  be 
given  to  these  acclamations  of  the  multitude; 
this  is,  that  it  was  a  formal  assertion  of  His 
Messianic  character;  and  from  the  fact  that  He 
permitted  kingly  honors  to  be  paid  to  Him,  we 
learn  that  He  would  thus  make  a  last  appeal  to 
the  Jews  to  recognize  His  true  character  and 
mission.  How  shall  we  explain  the  cry  “Ho¬ 
sanna  in  the  highest  ”  ?  Does  it  mean  in  the 
highest  strains  ?  I  think  not,  but  rather  in  the 
highest  heavens,  or  “May  oar  hosannas  resound 
in  heaven.”  How  shall  we  undeiatand  the  words 
“  The  kingdom  of  our  father  David  ”  ?  Answer. — 
David  was  declared  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  and  those  who  thronged  about  the  Saviour 
undoubtedly  believed  that  now  David’s  kingdom 
was  to  be  restored ;  and  in  this  expectation  the 
disciples  shared,  notwithstanding  the  distinct 
prophecy  of  Jesus  concerning  His  sufferings  and 
death.  Did  the  multitude  speak  the  truth  in  these 
acclamations  ?  Most  certainly.  He  was  tlie  Son 
of  David,  the  King  of  Israel ;  He  came  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  His  will ;  and  He  was  to  set 
up  a  kingdom,  an  everlasting  kingdom ;  but  the 
nails  must  first  be  driven  and  the  blood  be  shed. 
When  a  few  hours  had  passed,  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion  began  to  turn  against  Him,  and  before  the 
week  closed  those  who  had  cried  “Hosanna  ”  cried 
“Crucify  Him.”  Was  this  brief  hour,  then.  His 
only  time  of  triumph  ?  No !  He  is  marching  for¬ 
ward  to  victory  now  in  His  Church.  A  great  mul¬ 
titude  of  loving  disciples  throng  around  Him,  while 
a  greater  multitude  bend  down  from  the  heavenly 
battlements,  and  watch  His  glorious  progress. 
Soon  the  whole  world  will  acknowledge  His  roy¬ 
alty,  every  tongue  will  cry  “Hosanna,”  and  all  the 
earth  will  be  filled  with  His  glory. 

Yebse  11.  Why  did  He  “look  around”  in  the 
temple  ?  To  see  what  abuses  had  crept  into  the 
worship  of  God’s  peculiar  people.  Why  did  He 
leave  Jerusalem  at  “eventide”?  To  avoid  the 
plots  of  His  enemies;  for  the  Father’s  time, 
though  close  at  hand,  had  not  yet  come.  In 
Bethany  were  His  friends,  those  whom  He  could 
trust,  and  who  watched  eagerly  for  His  coming. 

Ask  the  scholars.  Are  you  one  of  Jesus’  friends  ? 
In  this  day,  when  many  deny  and  reject  Him,  is 
your  heart  one  of  Jesus’  homes,  where  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  is  always  His  ? 

“  O  that  with  yonder  sacred  throng. 

We  at  His  feet  may  fall ; 

We’ll  join  the  universal  song. 

And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all.” 

A  LECTURE  IN  JAPAN. 

DELIVEBED  BY  REV.  JOSEPH  COOK. 

Joseph  Cook,  the  distinguished  Boston  lecturer, 
as  our  readers  are  aware.  Is  now  on  a  journey 
around  the  world.  During  his  stay  in  Japan,  he 
delivered  some  lectures  which  are  said  to  have 
had  a  remarkable  influence.  We  here  give  the 
last  one  of  the  series ; 

Mr.  Joseph  Cook’s  lecture  at  Ibumura-ro,  or 
Lecture  Hall,  Tokio,  on  Friday,  the  5th  instant, 
was  attended  by  about  1,5(X)  persons,  several  men 
of  prominence  in  government  or  political  circles 
being  present.  The  lecture  was  rendered  into 
Japanese  very  effectively  by  the  Bev.  Ibuka 
Kajinos’ke.  Encores  were  given  to  both  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Japanese  speakers,  showing  the  lecturer’s 
language  was  intelligible  to  many  of  his  Japanese 
hearers.  As  the  seating  capacity  of  the  hall  was 
Insufficient,  about  5(K)  persons  stood  outside  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  hours  required  for  the  double  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the  lecture.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
considering  the  serious  nature  of  the  topic  of  the 
lecture.  In  no  case  was  even  a  smile  visible,  and 
it  demonstrates  that  a  Japanese  audience  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  listening  patiently  and  even  enthusiastical¬ 
ly  to  a  speaker  and  a  subject  worthy  of  their  at¬ 
tention.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the 
lecture : 

My  theme  is  “  the  religious  signs  of  the  times,” 
and  Japan  herself  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  these 
signs.  In  many  respects  it  is  a  light  to  all  Asia. 
It  is  said  that  in  100  days  Ccesar  could  drive  a 
chariot  around  the  Boman  Empire,  but  now  it  re¬ 
quires  but  96  days  to  send  a  letter  around  the 
globe.  There  are  no  more  hermit  nations,  and  no 
more  foreign  lands,  the  whole  world  has  become 
kin.  There  has  been  great  progress  made  in  Ja¬ 
pan  ;  and  the  railroads,  the  telegraphs,  the  print¬ 
ing-press  have  oome  to  stay,  and  so  has  Christian¬ 
ity  come  to  stay.  It  is  an  iacreasing  power  in  the 
earth,  and  stands  only  on  her  rendered  reasons. 
The  increase  of  Christianity  is  something  note¬ 
worthy.  In  the  first  1,(K)0  years  of  the  Christian 
era,  the  number  of  its  adherents  wais  50  millions. 
,  In  500  years  more,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  refor¬ 
mation,  the  number  was  150  millions.  In  300 
I  years  more,  or  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  it 


was  2(X)  millions.  And  in  80  years  more,  from  the 
beginning  of  this  century  to  the  present  time,  the 
increase  alone  has  been  over  200  millions ;  mak¬ 
ing  the  present  number  of  Christians  in  the  world 
410  millions.  This  marvellous  increase  makes  it 
no  longer  a  question  whether  Japan  can  keep  her¬ 
self  isolated  from  Christianity.  This  rapid  In¬ 
crease  also  proves  Christianity  is  not  decaying  in 

Another  line  of  proof  establishes  the  same  thing. 
In  the  year  1800  there  were  but  fifty  translations 
of  the  Scriptures  in  existence ;  now  there  are  308. 
There  are  copies  enough  of  the  Bible  issued  to 
allow  one  for  every  ten  persons  on  the  globe.  In 
1800,  $250,000  were  given  for  missions,  now  $8,- 
500,000  are  annually  given  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  in  foreign  lands.  An  increase  from  4  of  a 
million  dollars,  to  84  million  dollars  annually  for 
this  purpose !  And  ft  is  estimated  there  is  wealth 
and  power  enough  in  the  Church  to  give  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  every  person  in  the  world  before  the  close 
of  this  century. 

This  prevalence  and  power  of  Christianity  do 
not  necessarily  prove  its  truth,  but  show  it  cannot 
be  excluded  from  Japan,  China,  or  the  heart  of 
Africa.  Paganism  can  no  longer  hide  behind  a 
screen.  India  has  50,000  Protestants,  who  have 
doubled  in  number  every  ten  years.  If  the  in¬ 
crease  already  attained  in  Japan  continues  an¬ 
other  century,  I  see  no  reason  not  to  believe  ten 
millions  of  your  people  will  be  Christians,  or  about 

iof  your  present  population.  All  this  proves 
hristianity  must  have  a  fair  trial  in  Japan ;  you 
must  meet  it  and  give  it  a  fair  hearing.  Two  re¬ 
sults  will  follow. 

1.  Infidels  will  be  unable  to  caricature  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and 

2.  Bad  men,  who  are  stumbling-blocks  in  your 
sea-port  towns,  will  be  driven  away,  and  you  see¬ 
ing  the  Sun  of  BIghteousness  rising  upon  your 
land,  will  wish  it  to  become  the  sun  of  Japan. 

Christianity  was  first  introduced  to  these  islands 
under  a  corrupt  form ;  namely,  the  Boman  faith. 
I  would  not  disparage  the  zeal,  nor  undervalue 
the  martyrdom  of  any  of  its  followers,  but  there 
were  two  objections  to  Bomanism. 

1.  It  did  not  teach  the  people  the  Bible,  and 
2.  It  was  connected  with  political  ends. 

For  the  latter  of  these  reasons,  among  others, 
you  expelled  it  from  your  land.  Not  so  Protest¬ 
antism  ;  no  Protestant  missionary  is  connected 
with  the  State,  and  no  one  has  any  political  ends. 
As  an  American  I  can  speak  for  my  own  country¬ 
men,  when  America  herself  does  not  own  an  Inch 
of  soil  out  of  her  own  Continent,  and  seeks  noth¬ 
ing  of  Asia.  Nor  do  I  believe  any  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries  whatever  have  any  political  ends ;  they 
are  free  from  all  political  influences.  Particularly 
true  is  this  of  America,  where  the  Church  and 
State  are  in  no  wise  connected,  and  never  have 
been,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  has  Christianity 
prospered  so  well,  showing  that  Christianity  is  in 
no  wise  dependent  upon  the  State  for  its  preserva¬ 
tion  or  success.  You  have  sent  some  very  able 
young  men  to  America  to  be  educated,  and  they 
have  led  influential  lives,  and  done  noble  work  in 
the  elevation  of  your  people.  Others,  who  even 
there  made  professions  of  Christianity,  have 
proved  renegades,  and  say  Christianity  is  decay¬ 
ing  in  the  West.  To  say  nothing  of  the  very  ques¬ 
tionable  testimony  of  renegades  and  turncoats, 

I  tell  them  they  are  immensely  mistaken.  For 
these  two  reasons  I  liave  referred  to  the  progress 
of  Christianity  in  the  United  States :  1.  To  an¬ 
swer  these  students.  2.  To  show  Christianity 
does  not  depend  on  the  State.  Of  fifty  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  States  ten  millions  are  church 
members.  This  account  excludes  six  millions 
Bomanists.  Christianity  has  founded  schools  and 
colleges ;  Christianity  preserves  the  Sabbath  day 
as  a  day  of  rest  for  the  workingman ;  Christianity 
makes  it  possible  for  woman  to  travel  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  without  insult ;  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  done  ten  times  more  than  any  other 
power  to  improve  workingmen’s  homes,  maintain 
the  laws  of  marriage,  force  people  to  pay  their 
debts,  and  refunded  to  Japan  the  money  unjustly 
wrung  from  her  in  indemnity  for  injuries  sustained 
at  Shimonoseki.  (Applause.) 

Tell  these  students,  therefore,  that  there  is  not 
one  infidel  college  in  America,  not  one  infidel  li¬ 
brary,  not  one  respectable  infidel  professorship. 
Let  it  be  understood  I  do  not  think  America  has 
not  many  faults,  but  they  are  not  the  result  of 
Christianity,  but  from  the  lack  of  it. 

A  few  obscure,  uninfluential  societies  of  vulgar 
skeptics,  exist.  This  vulgar  skepticism  is  ignorant 
and  immoral.  It  has  occasionally  petitioned  Con¬ 
gress  to  do  wicked  and  foolish  things.  We  have 
put  some  of  these  corrupters  of  youth  into  prison. 
We  have  opposed  the  opening  of  the  mails  for  all 
kinds  of  obscenity.  We  have  put  our  heel  on  this 
viper,  and  are  determined  to  crush  It  in  the  egg. 
This  is  a  very  dirty  stream,  and  not  to  be  let  into 
the  lips  of  your  children  and  the  life-blood  of  these 
i^anda.  In  England,  thcra  ara  .onai*r  tma  Vrfifi  ffS* 
of  this  class,  but  they  are  no  more  to  be  taken  as 
representative  of  the  sentiments  of  the  great  Brit¬ 
ish  nation,  than  a  single  cobweb  is  to  be  taken  for 
a  forest  of  boughs.  This  class  of  infidelity  is 
dangerous  to  the  family,  to  the  individual  heart, 
in  introducing  things  there  that  must  be  got  rid 
of  to  make  it  pure  and  fit  for  society  of  man  or 
God.  This  class  of  infidelity  Is  noisy,  but  need 
not  be  mistaken  for  more  than  it  is  worth,  and 
you  have  only  need  to  elevate  and  purify  the 
hearts  of  your  people  to  keep  clear  of  its  influence. 

A  second  class  of  infidelity  styles  itself  learned. 
What  It  is  really  worth,  I  have  sought  to  show  in  a 
previous  lecture — that  it  has  but  few  names  of 
weight  in  its  support.  To-day  I  will  not  speak  of 
scientific  infidelity  or  materialism,  but  of  philo¬ 
sophical  skepticism,  particularly  as  connected 
with  the  Christian  evidences.  Ske()tics  have  tried 
to  account  for  the  miracles,  but  whatever  theory 
has  been  assumed,  it  has  been  wrecked  on  the 
shoals  of  self-evident  absurditj’.  The  most  afflict¬ 
ed  of  all  lands  with  this  kind  of  skepticism  has 
been  Germany,  and  there  it  has  been  most  effectu¬ 
ally  answered.  All  the  best  universities,  fifty  or 
eighty  years  ago,  were  rationalistic.  The  ration¬ 
alistic  professors’  rooms  were  most  largely  at¬ 
tended.  In  two  visits,  one  of  nine  years  ago,  and 
the  other  last  Summer,  I  can  testify  to  a  marvel¬ 
lous  change.  Now,  ten  to  one  of  all  theological 
students  are  found  in  evangelical  lecture-rooms. 
This  is  a  most  hopeful  sign.  Of  thirty  universi¬ 
ties  in  Germany  three  can  only  be  called  rational¬ 
istic.  Nearly  all  the  German  scholars  and  stu¬ 
dents  now  laugh  to  scorn  the  infidel  theories 
taught  you  here.  Lord  Bacon  said  “  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  for  prophecy  was  the  unforced  opinions  of 
young  men,”  and  so  I  quote  these  most  hopeful 
signs,  notwithstanding  some  little  skepticism  yet 
exists  in  Church  and  Stete  in  Germany. 

It  shows  that  you  cannot  bring  any  reasons 
against  Christianity  hero  that  have  not  been 
brought  against  it  there,  and  where  it  has  over¬ 
come,  when  the  battle  has  been  fought  with  the 
keenest  Damascus  blades. 

I  have  sought  to  establish  two  main  proposi¬ 
tions  : 

1.  You  cannot  isolate  Japan  from  Christianity. 

2.  If  it  cannot  be  overcome  in  the  West,  it  can¬ 
not  be  here.  Christianity  is  sure  to  triumph  here 
as  elsewhere.  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest 
guns  in  argument  as  well  as  in  war.  The  best 
Commentaries  on  the  Bible  come  to  us  now  from 
German  universities.  There  is  no  form  of  objec¬ 
tion  to  Christianity  that  comes  to  you  that  has 
not  been  answered  over  and  over  again  in  Ger¬ 
many,  England,  and  America.  Some  books  I  see 
read  here  in  Japan  are  outgrown  in  Germany 
and  America.  I  much  regret  that  the  Japanese 
should  gather  up  the  crumbs  swept  out  of  the 
back  doors  of  the  Western  Universities.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  If  anybody  here  will  read  very  carefully 
the  history  of  skepticism,  he  will  find  it  never  re¬ 
generates  a  nation.  This  Christianity  does  for 
every  land.  What  Japan  wants  is  a  religion  that 
will  regenerate  and  fill  the  land  with  light,  liber¬ 
ty,  and  purity.  I  do  not  wish  Japan  to  be  laughed 
at  for  lack  of  culture  or  practical  sagacity — for 
taking  into  your  veins  what  would  only  prove 
injurious;  resulting,  for  example,  in  the  French 
revolution.  I  would  not  like  to  see  them  dress  in 
the  worn-out  garments  of  Europe. 

In  parting,  I  ask  for  the  study  of  Christianity 
with  the  heart,  and  not  with  the  head  alone.  Put 
it  into  practice.  Two  things  we  must  get  rid  of,  if 
we  would  be  in  harmony  with  God — the  love  of 
sin  and  the  guilt  of  sin.  And  Christianity  is  the 
only  religion  under  the  whole  heaven  that  teaches 
this.  It  is  self-evident  that  unless  we  are  like 
God  we  cannot  be  with  Him.  Christianity  teaches 
we  must  have  this  similarity;  hence  It  teaches 
the  new  birth.  We  must  also  got  rid  of  this  guilt 
of  sin.  Christianity  teaches  this  through  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  atonement.  When  we  see  Christ  as 
our  Saviour,  then  we  can  see  Him  as  our  Lord, 
and  this  is  faith.  These  are  the  very  central 
teachings  of  Christianity.  I  believe  that  if  you 
do  not  become  a  Christian  nation  you  will  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  your  free  fashions.  America,  with  all  its 
experience,  if  deprived  of  its  Christian  Sabbath, 
its  Sunday-schools,  its  Christian  pulpit,  could  not 
last  a  single  generation.  And  I  am  sure  you  can¬ 
not.  (Applause.)  ' 

God  bless  your  great  secular  reform,  but  you 
are  not  safe  without  Christianity. 

Commodore  Perry  in  1854  laid  a  model  railroad 
and  erected  a  model  telegraph  upon  ground  upon 
which  I  have  recently  stood  at  Yokohama.  That 
was  the  commencement  of  the  new  civilization  of 
Japan,  and  this  is  what  has  come  to  pass.  Amer¬ 
icans  have  profound  sympathy  for  Japan,  but 
we  know  that  representative  institutions  without 
Christianity  would  not  be  safe  in  Japan  any  more 
than  in  America.  (Applause.) 

De  Tocqueville,  a  great  French  writer,  said 


Countries  never  need  to  be  so  theocratic  as 
when  democratic.”  The  eyes  of  all  the  civilized 
w^rld  are  fasten^  upon  Japan.  Not  on  the  beau¬ 
's  of  your  far-famed  Inland  Sea,  marvellous 
ough  they  be,  nor  on  Fujiyama,  though  that  be 
rless  and  sublime,  but  on  you — young  stu- 
ts,  young  statesmen,  young  professors,  and 
ost  of  all  upon  you,  young  Christians.  (Ap- 
ause.) 

Your  responsibility  Is  great.  You  are  the  ad- 
nce  guard,  politically  and  monally,  of  Asia. 
lU  will  help  to  regenerate  Asia  and  Africa.  All 
ia  is  a  ship,  and  Japan  is  the  rudder.  (Ap- 
use.)  You  must  not  let  the  rudder  be  govern- 
by  the  hand  of  infidelity.  (Applause.)  Put 
tUe  hand  of  Almighty  God,  in  (Christ,  upon  the 
ruader  of  Japan,  and  you  will  bring  the  ship  of 
Asia  into  a  regenerated  future ! 


MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  present  ruler  of  Abyssinia,  King  John,  is 
very  like  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain.  Not  only 
has  he  banished  all  the  missionaries  who  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  Massowah,  after  a  long  and  very  painful 
journey,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  bishops 
and  priests  of  the  Church  of  Abyssinia,  he  has 
caused  diligent  search  to  be  made  in  the  houses 
and  huts  of  the  people  for  copies  of  the  Bible  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  missionaries.  The  poor  Abyssini- 
ans  are  suffering  desperately  under  this  tyrant. 

The  Bishop  of  Zululand  (Africa)  in  closing 
his  report  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  says;  “Opportunities  for  mission 
work  are  far  more  freely  given  now  than  at  any 
previbus  time,  and  the  leaven  out  of  twenty  years 
slow  and  painful  toil  has  been  quietly  working. 
If  only  more  effort  could  be  made — if  more  money 
and  devoted  men  and  women  were  forthcoming — 
a.^rleh  harvest  might.  In  God’s  good  time,  be  look¬ 
ed  for  among  some  of  the  finest  heathen  races  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.” 

The  transfer  of  the  academical  and  theological 
departments  of  the  Methodist  Mission  Training 
School  to  Tokio,  in  furtherance  of  the  new  move¬ 
ment  for  a  union  Methodist  Mission  University  at 
the  capital  of  Japan,  has  been  followed  by  the 
sale  of  the  Methodist  seminary  building  in  Yoka- 
hama  to  the  Wesleyan  Foreign  Missionary  Socie¬ 
ty,  The  New  England  branch  of  this  Society  have 
agreed  to  take  the  building  with  one-half  the  lot 
for  $3,500.  The  adjacent  dormltorj*  is  to  be  taken 
down  and  recrected  at  Tokio. 

According  to  an  official  statement,  103,000  out 
of  the  124,902  persons  representing  the  entire  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  are  Wesleyans.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  of  England  number  1,900,  and 
Boman  Catholics  9,000.  There  are  stated  to  be  in 
the  colony  twelve  Boman  Catholic  priests,  two 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  nine 
Wesleyan  missionaries.  The  labors  of  those  func¬ 
tionaries,  so  far  as  they  are  of  a  missionary  char¬ 
acter,  w'ould  seem  to  be  drawing  to  a  close,  as  the 
“unknown  and  heathen”  portion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  put  down  as  only  10,977.  The  Wesleyan 
missionaries  are  said  to  have  1,200  chapels  and 
other  places  of  worship ;  the  Boman  Catholics  67. 

Messrs.  Thornycrolt  &  Co.  of  England  are  con¬ 
structing  a  steamer  for  the  use  of  the  Baptist 
mission  on  the  upper  Congo,  'fhe  steamer  is  to 
be  of  steel,  having  twin  screws  for  her  more  easy 
control  and  management  amid  the  currents  and 
sandbanks  of  the  river.  Her  length  will  be  70 
feet,  and  she  will  draw  only  12  inches  of  water. 
This  lightness  of  draft  is  secured  by  a  singu¬ 
larly  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  screws.  The 
contract  price  of  the  vessel,  completed  and  pack¬ 
ed  for  transmission  to  the  Congo,  with  a  steel 
boat  and  duplicates  of  the  most  important  por¬ 
tions  of  the  machinery  and  gear,  has  been  fixed 
8t  £1,760.  To  this  will  have  to  be  added  about 
X150  for  sundry  stores,  so  that  the  entire  cost  of 
1  le  vessel  will  not  exceed  £2,000. 

Under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 

'  l<s  ^lanuaI  meeting  of  the  Universities’  Mission  to 
i.  ^  held  Jn  London  pn  June  23. 

'^Msml^loirwas  set  oiTloot  fn  1859,  at  tHeTnstl- 
gaiije  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  looks  chiefly  to  the 
Dni't^rsitlos  for  its  supply  of  clergy.  At  the 
pr»»*«nt  time  it  has  three  great  centres  of  ope¬ 
ras  *:  Ziinzibar,  the  Usambara  country  north 
of  Anzibar,  and  the  Bovuma  district — and  alto- 
get  h«r  about  1,000  natives  are  now  under  its  care. 
The  mission  has  turned  the  old  slave  market  in 
Zan;ibar  into  a  centre  of  Christian  teaching,  and 
a  charch,  mission  house,  and  school  now  occupy 
a  spot  where  30,000  slaves  wore  annually  sold. 
During  1881  180  released  slaves  were  received  and 
placed  under  instruction,  with  a  view  of  restor¬ 
ing  them  to  their  country  as  Christians.  On  the 
mainland  a  chain  of  stations  from  the  sea  coast  to 
Lake  Nyassa  has  been  formed  along  the  chief 
slave  routes,  one  of  which  is  a  village  of  200  per¬ 
sons,  who  have  been  brought  back  from  Zanzibar, 
and  thus  restored  to  their  own  country.  The  in¬ 
come  for  the  mission  for  1881  had  been  £11,000. 
There  are  employed  34  European  missionaries,  and 
26  native  evangelists,  one  of  whom  is  in  deacon’s 
orders. 

A  correspondent  at  Tabreez,  Persia,  writes  a 
letter  to  The  Gospel  in  all  Lands,  in  which  the 
following  incident  is  related.  He  says  that  more 
thap  thirty  years  ago  a  young  man^was  observ¬ 
ed  to  be  very  frequent  in  his  attendance  o'i  the 
church  services.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
vartabed,  or  monk,  who  asked  him  ‘What  ilo  you 
seek  ?’  ‘I  seek  the  Spirit,’  said  the  young  man. 

‘  Have  you  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?’  ‘No,’  re- 
pl  3d  he.  The  monk  then  put  the  Scriptures  into 
hi  hands,  and  after  some  time  had  passed,  said 
to  him  ‘I  have  done  for  you  all  I  can.  Go  to 
C(  istantinople,  to  the  American  missionaries, 
wl  0  will  in^i^ract  you  further.”  The  young  man 
wfit,  studied,  and  returned.  Meanwhile  the  au¬ 
thorities  had  found  out  that  the  monk  was  evan- 
g€  ical,  and  he  was  compelled  to  flee.  The  young 
m  II  fearing  to  make  open  proclamation  of  the 
tr  th,  communicated  it  secretly  to  a  bosom  friend, 
wl )  in  like  manner  did  the  same,  and  so  on.  At 
th  end  of  a  year  there  were  tenjevangelicals.  A 
N(  torian  deacon  from  Oroomiah,  who  stopped 
wl  1  them  twice,  was  of  great  service  in  helping 
thi  n  to  organize  meetings,  etc.  The  Word  spread 
to  )e  surrounding  villages.  The  whole  region  is 
no  in  a  measure  leavened. 

'  lie  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  in  Af- 
riej,  in  their  last  communication  to  Boston,  spoke 
of  peir  good  health  and  described  a  difficulty  with 
Kijg  Kwlkwi,  who  sent  a  very  impertinent  letter 
deianding,  after  Mr.  Bagster’s  death,  the  fine 
mije  which  belonged  to  him.  The  letter  was  re- 
tuted  unanswered,  and  the  messenger  told  His 
Maesty  that  the  missionaries  had  reviled  him ; 
whreupon  some  of  those  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hod  expostulated  with  Mr.  Sanders,  and  told  him 
tha  he  would  call  down  vengeance  not  only  on 
hirself,  but  upon  the  entire  settlement,  which  ■ 
woid  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  mob.  Mr.  Sanders 
theeupon  sent  the  King  a  letter,  explaining  why 
themule  could  not  be  delivered  to  him.  This 
lettr  was  written  March  Ist.  On  the  next  day  a 
let>r  came  from  Kwikwl,  saying  the  mule  should 
be  jiven  up  or  the  party  must  quit  the  country. 
Th  missionaries  hesitated,  but  finally  concluded 
tha  it  was  best  to  yield,  and  that  Mr.  Sanders 
shuld  go  to  the  King.  The  next  day  the  anl- 
mawas  given  into  the  charge  of  the  messengers, 
am  Mr.  Banders  pushed  on  ahead,  determined  to 
letthem  get  on  with  his  obstinacy  as  best  they 
coW.  At  the  end  of  the  day’s  journey  it  appear¬ 
ed  that  they  had  been  very  unsuccessful.  The 
beat  had  refused  to  cross  a  stream,  and  when 
tha  tried  to  drag  him  he  gave  them  such  a  taste 
of  is  mettle — rearing,  plunging,  biting,  and  klck- 
io^ut  .80  vigorously,  that  they  were  fain  to  send 
hli  back  and  go  to  camp  perfectly  exhausted. 
Tb  King,  on  hearing  how  the  mule  had  behaved, 
delared  he  was  a  fetish  and  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Bgeter’s  death.  The  people  had  previously  as- 
seied  that  Mr.  Sanders  was  the  fetish  which  had 
kiled  Mr.  Bagster.  The  King  told  him  that  he 
wald  relinquish  the  mule,  and  take  instead  thir¬ 
ty  leces  of  cloth-. 


FOREIGN. 


News  was  received  last  week  of  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  James  Graigie  Robertson,  the  well 
known  writer  of  ecclesiastical  historj’.  Mr. 
Robertson  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in 
1813,  and  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1834.  In  1846  he  received  the 
Vicarship  of  Bekesbourne,  where  he  remained 
until  his  appointment  as  Canon  of  Canterbury 
in  1859.  From '  1864  to  1874  he  was  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  King’s  College, 
London.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Quarterly  Review  and  other  periodicals, 
and  had  written  several  books,  among  them 
“A  History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  Re¬ 
formation,”  and  "  Lectures  on  the  Growth  of 
the  Papacy.” 

The  Mildmay  Conference. — The  London 
Christian  World  of  June  29th  gives  these  par¬ 
ticulars:  As  on  former  occasions,  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Stevenson  Blackwood, 
with  one  exception,  when  Lord  Radstock  acted 
as  his  substitute.  The  speakers  included  the 
Rev.  William  Arthur,  Dr.  Mackay,  Rev.  W. 
Haslam,  Rev.  E.  Hopkins,  Rev.  Herbert  Brooke, 
Rev.  C.  Skrine,  and  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Mackray. 
Sectional  meetings  were  held  between  the 
hours  set  apart  for  the  principal  gatherings. 
Foreign  Missions  found  their  advocacy  at  a 
meeting  presided  over  by  Mr.  Grattan  Guin¬ 
ness,  and  Lord  Radstock  occupied  the  chair 
at  a  gathering  held  in  the  interests  of  Home 
Missions.  The  Continent  of  Europe  occupied 
the  attention  of  another  assembly.  Dr.  Pres- 
sense,  who  was  the  leading  speaker,  told  how 
readily  the  people  throughout  France  listened 
to  the  Gospel.  They  had  now,  he  said,  full  lib¬ 
erty  to  preach  anywhere  in  France.  True,  the 
same  liberty  applied  to  atheists,  but  they  did 
not  fear  this,  as  in  the  end  the  Truth  must  pre¬ 
vail.  Dr.  Barnardo  interested  a  large  gather¬ 
ing  with  the  recital  of  his  work  among  the  out¬ 
cast  little  ones.  Mr.  Noble  awakened  consid¬ 
erable  enthusiasm,  as  he  told  of  the  remarka-  j 
ble  success  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  crusade.  Mrs.  j 
Hinde-Smith,  and  other  ladies,  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associ-  i 
ation,  and  Mr.  George  Williams  presided  at  a  ! 
meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  | 
Christian  work  amongst  young  men.  Miss  De 
Broen  and  Miss  Leigh — for  ladies  come  to  the  ; 
front  at  these  conferences — gave  accounts  of  1 
their  labors  in  Paris,  the  former  among  the  poor  | 
in  Belleville,  and  the  latter  in  providing  homes  i 
for  young  Englishwomen.  Mrs.  Meredith,  the  i 
prisoners’  friend,  told  of  the  good  work  carried 
on  in  connection  with  the  Nine  Elms  Mission.  | 
Two  meetings  were  held  in  the  interests  of  the 
Jews.  Miss  Whately  described  the  mission 
work  carried  on  in  Cairo  by  her  sister.  The 
other  meetings  were  devoted  to  such  subjects 
as  the  Open  Air  Mission,  the  Women’s  Temper-  j 
ance  Prayer  Union,  the  Strangers’  Rests  for  j 
Seamen,  Christian  Colportage,  and  the  Chil- ' 
dren’s  Special  Service  Mission.  These  meet-  ! 
ings  were  either  held  in  tents  on  the  lawn,  be-  ! 
neath  the  shade  of  a  famous  mulberry  tree,  in  | 
the  large  hall  itself,  or  in  rooms  beneath.  The 
chairmen  included  Earl  Cairns,  Earl  Cavan, 
the  Hon.  A.  F.  Kinnaird,  Mr.  John  Maegregor 
(Rob  Roy),  and  Colonel  Sand  with.  Among  the 
speakers  were  the  Bishop  of  Hong  Kong,  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Rev.  George  Muller,  Mr. 
Reginald  Radcliffe,  Mr.  R.  C.  Morgan,  Mr.  Hen¬ 
ry  Varley,  Mr.  Russell  Hurditch,  Mr.  Robert  | 
Paton,  M.  Reveillaud,  and  Mr.Gawin  Kirkham.  l 
On  the  afternoon  of  li’riday,  tlie  closing  day  of ! 
the  Conference,  a  united  Communion  Service  | 
was  held,  for  which  2,500  tickets  were  disposed  j 
of.  The  principal  address  on  the  occasion  was  I 
given  by  Dr.  Adolph  Saphir.  The  gatherings  I 
were  regarded  as  a  great  success. 


Seaside  sanitarium.  Atbury  Park,  N.  j.  a  dellghUul  Re¬ 
sort  for  health  or  pleasure.  Will  be  opened  for  Sumner 
visitors  about  June  90tb.  Location  unsurpassed,  one  block 
from  Beach.  Magnificent  ocean  view.  Appointments  first 
class.  Terms  moderate.  E.  I.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 

CLAVERACK,  N.  Y _ SVSCMER  RESORT.  8  miles 

from  Catsklll,  commanding  fine  views  of  the  moua- 
Mns;  20  acres  ground,  shaded  lawn,  finest  drives  In  the 
Snte.  mountain  air,  no  malaria  ever  known— or  a  mosquito. 
BOARD,  94  to  •?  a  week.  Address 
_ _ _  A.  H.  FLACK. 

HOME 

INSURAHCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway, 

Fim-EIGHTH  SEII-AHIUAL  STATEMEIT, 

Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  thfi 
First  day  of  JULY,  1882. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  .  .  .  93,000,000  00 
B«serve  for  Unearned  Pre¬ 
miums,  . .  .  1,007,687  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  -  200,459  07 

Net  Surplus, .  1,001,672  10 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -  .  $6,838,719  07 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Banks .  •118,818  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Beal  Estate  (worth  •3,166,550)..  1,363,737  44 
United  States  Stocks  (market  valne)..  3,003,750  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) . 931,350  OO 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds  (market 

.  138,500  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  valne  of  Collaterals,  •1,505- 

.  .  1,007,450  0« 

Interest  due  on  Ist  July,  1883 .  80,074  91 

Premiums  nncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  82,143  23 

Beal  Estate .  36,440  49 

Total . •6,838.710  07 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

HANOVEK 

Fire  Insuraiioe  Company 

181  SBOAS'WAY,  NSW  TOES. 

Fifty-ninth  Semi-Annual  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  January  1,  1882. 

Cash  CapitaU  -  .  .  .  $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  -  635,741  18 

Reserve  for  other  Liabilities,  96,655  57 
Net  Surplus,  -  .  .  .  832,744  50 


Total  Assets, 


-  $2,565,141  29 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,825,900) . $1, 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  in  the  cities  of  New  York 

end  Brooklyn .  183,750  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office .  70,967  60 

Cash  in  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums...  101,020  33 

Loans  on  Call,  amply  secured .  12,675  00 

State  and  City  Bonds .  111,030  00 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  .  157,113  60 

Railroad  Stock .  11,000  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  61,150  00 

Accrued  Interest .  11,168  16 

-  $2,565,111  39 

BENJ.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres.  and  Sec’y. 
CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Ass't  Sec’y. 

THOMAS  JAMES,  Actuary. . 

CONTINENTAL 

(FIRE)  INSURANCE  CO. 

OFFICES  ( New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  I  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sta. 
Buildings.  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  tor  re-lnsurance . •1,458,827 

Reserve  ample  tor  all  other  claims .  341,657  68 

Capital .  1,000,000  0« 

NET  SURPLUS  1 

Special  Reserve  Fund . $550,000  00 

Guaranty  Surplus  Fund . .  560,000  00 

I  Unallotted  Surplus .  806,730  81— l,40^7^|jm| 

I  Total  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1882.. •4, 207, 208  81 

DIRSCTORBt 

OEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  IjAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

P.  C.  MOORE,  2d  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  SAMUEL  A.  BAWTSK 

GEORGE  BLISS,  HENRY  B.  HYDE. 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  JNO.  L.  BIKBB, 


[SELTZER] 


“  Throw  Physic  to  the  Dogs,’*  says  Macbeth.  Much 
of  It  mightbejo  disposed  of  with  advantage  to  mankind, 
■trtmrtTTMEna  oe  nsnt-npuu  .uumigs.'— me  "Bwuot 
antld^e,”  which  Macbeth  asked  for  in  vain.  Is,  however, 
vouchsafed  to  the  dyspeptic  and  bilious  In  Tabbant’s 
Seltzeb  Apebient.  It  regulates,  purifies,  and  Invigorates 
the  system ;  is  a  positive  specific  for  indigestion  and  con¬ 
stipation  ;  promotes  perspiration  and  reduces  fever. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


WHAT  IS 


UINUW 


AS  DEFINED  BY 


The  Church  Courts? 


Ret  J.  ASFINWiLL  ttODRE,  D.D. 

SHOWING 

THE  Dims  OF  mmm  officers,  the  fietions  of 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS,  THE  LAWS  OF  THE 
PRESBYTERIAA  CHURCH,  THE  PROPER 
PROCESSES  OF  DISCIPLLHE. 

It  is  a  digest  of  tlie  constitutional  law  of  the  Church,  with 
all  the  decisions  and  interpretations  of  its  highest  Judica¬ 
tory.  Dr.  Hodge  has  also  stated  the  principal  peculiarities 
of  other  Churches,  so  that  the  reader  may  know  how  other 
denominations  conduct  their  affairs. 

12me.  Price,  $1.75. 

Please  address  order  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Busiuess  iiiiiperiutendeiit, 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

1^8  New  Snnde;  School  Song  Book. 

OUR  glaFhosannr 

zs  nr  aREAT  demazts. 

You  will  be  pleased  with  the  large  amount  of  valuable 
material  It  contains.  In  variety  and  usefulness  for  Sunday 
School  and  Prayer  Meeting  purposes,  it  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed. 

339  Hymns,  embracing  a  large  amount  of  New 
Music  by  the  Best  Composers. 

Only  $30  per  100  Copies,  Board  Covers. 

tSr  Specimen  Pages  mailed  to  any  address. 

BIGLOW^  MAIN, 

76  Bast  Ninth  Street,  I  81  Randolph  Street, 
NEW  YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 


WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  BUSTED, 
WM.  a.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  BUSTED, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 
WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 

E.  W.  COBLIE8, 

OEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec.  Agency  Dept. 
CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER, 
Sec.  Brooklyn  Depl. 


SAMUEL  A.  BAWTXB. 
HENRY  B.  HYDE, 

JNO.  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
WELLINGTON  OLAFP, 
HENRY  F.  SPAUTJlINa. 
RICHARD  A.  M’CUBDT 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
HENRY  EYRE, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BBADISH  JOHNSON, 
a.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER, 
LAWRENCE  TUIHIUBB. 
CYRUS  PECK. 

Secretary 
A.  M.  KIRBY, 

Sec.  Loco  Dep 


GENTS  WANTED 


HIN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  V.  S.  TO  SELL 
THE 

American  Universal  Cyclopaedia. 
S.  W.  Green’s  Sion,  7i  &  76  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

“THRESHERS^i” 

bea  THE  AULTMAN  A  TAYLOR  CO..  Maiufi«Id.a 


THIRTY-SECOND  YEAR. 

Manhattan  Lifn  Insurancn  Gnmpany 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Aeeets,  January  let,  1882 . $10,318,239  00 

Assets,  January  1st,  1881 .  10,151,289  28 

Income,  year  1881 .  1,952,633  90 

Claims  paid,  returned  premiums,  etc .  1,881,119  00 

Liabilities,  New  York  Standard .  7,931,251  00 

Surplus . 2,112,000  00 

Solid,  conservative,  economical.  See  new  form  of  policy 
—plain,  liberal.  Incontestable,  non-forfeltable.  Non-par- 
tlclpatlng,  very  low  rate,  fixed  premium  policies  Issued  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  participating  ordinary  rate  policies. 
Its  liberal  published  tables  of  surreuder  values  fixes  this 
Important  point. 

HENRY  STOKES,  President. 

J.  L.  HALSEY,  Secretary. 

S.  N.  8TEBBIN8,  Actuary. 

H  Y  WEMPLE  1 

u  ^  STOKES  *  I  AssistAiit  SocrotAfiGS* 

R  0  yTl 

[FIEE] 

Insurance  Company 

OF  LIVERPOOL,  ENGLAND. 
Established  1845. 

Scad  Ofice  Idetropolitan  District: 

Nos.  41  and  43  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

TRUSTEES ; 

ADAM  NORRIE, 

BENJ.  B.  SHERMAN, 
ROYAL  PHELPS. 

E.  F.  BEDDALL,  Manager. 

WM.  W.  HENSHAW,  A>!.‘tistti7tt  Manager. 


Washington  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange, 

Comer  Courtlandt  and  Church  Streets. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., . President. 

Assets, . $6,500,000 

In  this  Company,  during  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  after  failure  to  pay  the  premiums,  the  policy-holder  to 
fMOy  protected. 

Ist.  Should  he  die  during  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  tbe  full  amount  of  the  policy  would  be  paid,  together  wltR 
the  balance  of  unused  dividends. 

3d.  Should  be  survive  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  while  there  yet  remains  one  dollar  to  his  credit,  he  may  pay 
his  premium  tor  tbe  balance  of  the  year,  his  policy  being  held  by  his  dividends  In  full  force  to  all  Intents  and  pnrpoaaa 
no  medical  re-examlnatlon  being  required. 

WM.  HAXTUN,  Vice-President  and  Secretary.  0YBU8  MUNN,  hat&AOX  Secretary. 

K  8.  FBKNOB,  Superintendent  of  Agencies.  Ibbakl  0.  PIKB8OM,  Actuary,  Dr.  B.  W.  MoObxadx.  Medical  Bxamlaar. 
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TKB  HEW  TO&K  BVAKOSLIST. 

No.  150  Nmmo  Street, 

AmotIom  Trust  Society  Bnlldloc,  Boom  ». 

SEKNBT  M.  F1KU>,  Kdltor  and  Proprietor. 

REMS :  $3  a  Tear,  la  Adraace,  Poitage  Paid. 

Batered  at  the  Poatofflce  at  New  York,  as  second-class 
■all  atattsr. 

AdTortlsements  SO  cents  a  line— IS  lines  to  the  Inch. 

On  the  Fifth  Pace,  30  cents  a  line. 

On  the  Eichth  Pace,  50  cents  a  line. 

Ifarriaces  and  Deaths,  not  over  4  Unee,  50  cents, 
rrer  6  llnee,  10  cents  a  line. 

aV-Address  simply  New  York  Erancelist,  Box  0830, 
Now  Tork.  Remit,  in  all  cases,  by  DaAn,  MoaxT  Oasaa, 
or  BaamaaED  Larraa. 


THURSDAY,  JULY  20,  1882. 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

Flea 

1.  Sinai  and  Palestine.  On  Lake  Superior.  The  Lower 
Criticism  Again.  Eyenlngs  with  Authors. 

5.  CoaaaBFOMDENCE :  Creeds  and  Deeds.  Home  Mis¬ 

sions  again.  Our  Southern  Brethren  again.  An 
ImpresslTe  Memorial  Serylce.  The  Bellglous  Press. 
8.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Bey.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge. 
A  Lecture  In  Japan  by  Bey.  Joseph  Cook.  Missionary 
Intelligence.  Foreign. 

4.  EDITOaiALS :  School  ot  Christian  Philosophy.  Our  Be- 
moter  Colleges,  and  our  Duty  towards  them.  Edi¬ 
torial  Notes.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

6.  Dr.  Titus  Coan’s  Experience,  Obseryatlon,  and  Be- 

llectlons  on  Tobacco.  Bey.  J.  Q.  Adams  on  a  Lack  of 
Consecration.  Fishers  of  Men.  From  Sitka,  Alaska. 
■The  Children  at  Home. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  The  Household.  Health  Para¬ 

graphs.  One  thing  and  another. 

8.  From  the  Hawkeye  State.  The  Catskills.  Educational 

Record.  Current  Eyents.  Money  and  Business. 


MCHOOL  of  CHRISTIAN  PHILOMOPHT. 

The  School  of  Christian  Philosophy  now  in 
session  at  Greenwood  Lake  is  attracting  de¬ 
served  attention.  It  was  opened  last  week  by 
an  address  on  the  Proofs  of  the  Being  of  God, 
by  Professor  George  P.  Fisher  of  Yale  College ; 
and  the  next  day  he  gave  a  powerful  address 
on  the  Miracles  and  their  Place  in  Christian 
Evidence.  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Lyman  Ab¬ 
bott,  who  answered  the  questions,  What  is  the 
Bible?  and  Why  I  Believe  It.  Among  the 
speakers  of  the  present  week  are  Washington 
Gladden,  D.D.,  President  John  Bascom  of 
Madison  University,  and  Professor  Davis  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  The  attendance 
has  been  much  larger  than  last  season,  and 
the  discussions  have  been  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  and  profitable. 

The  special  object  of  this  course  of  meetings 
is  to  bring  out  the  results  of  the  best  Christian 
scholarship  and  thought  in  their  relations  to 
the  Christian  religion.  At  Concord  there  is  less 
definiteness  and  concentration  of  purpose; 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  with  all  the 
vagaries  announced  there  the  preponderant 
sentiment  is  Theistic,  and  not  in  antagonism 
to  Christianity,  though  not  distinctively  Chris¬ 
tian.  It  would  seem  from  the  lectures  of  last 
year  and  year  before  that  the  ultra  Liberals 
and  Transcendentalists  who  meet  there  feel 
the  necessity  of  resisting  the  powerful  sweep 
of  the  materialistic  currents  of  our  time,  and 
of  taking  stronger  spiritual  ground  than  be¬ 
fore.  The  Greenwood  Lake  School  gains  by 
concentrating  attention  upon  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  as  a  divine  power  in  the  world. 

It  seems  at  first  as  though  mid-Summerwere 
an  unsuitable  season  for  the  discussion  of  such 
themes.  But  the  addresses  embody  the  results 
of  previous  study,  and  when  many  of  the 
churches  are  closed  ministers  can  more  con- 
iently  meet-for  a  comparison  of  views  than 
otllST^lme.  Pn^dcal  recuperation  in  a 
delightful  country  is  blended  with  intellectual 
refreshing  of  a  very  rare  and  stimulating  kind. 
And  such  exercises  are  specially  deserving  of 
encouragement  at  the  present  time,  when  so 
many  influences  are  at  work  to  undermine  the 
Gospel  and  destroy  its  power.  The  continuance 
of  Christianity  is  bound  up  with  the  being  of 
God  and  the  supernatural  origin  and  order  of 
the  universe. 

This  point  was  admirably  brought  out  by 
Prof.  Fisher  in  his  two  very  able  addresses.  To 
the  atheist  Christianity  must  seem  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods,  and  the  Christian  Church  appear 
to  be  a  monument  of  superstition  and  creduli¬ 
ty.  To  the  materialist  who  has  no  place  for  a 
Divine  Intelligence  in  his  bleak  scheme  of  the 
creation  Christianity  is  one  of  the  quite  harm¬ 
less  delusions  of  men,  which  science  is  bound 
to  dispel.  And  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
men  pervaded  with  atheistic  and  materialistic 
notions  become  indifferent  to  religion,  if  not  its 
downright  opponents.  But  believers  in  a  self- 
conscious,  intelligent  Deity,  who  works  in  a 
systematic  way  to  accomplish  His  stupendous 
results,  find  that  Christianity  falls  directly 
within  their  sphere  of  thought,  and  become 
Christians  in  theory  if  their  attention  is  once 
riveted  to  the  subject  long  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  the  validity  of  its  supports.  The  salient 
and  vital  point  in  the  controversy  with  the  in¬ 
fidelities  of  our  time  is  as  to  the  being  of  God. 
Everything  hinges  on  that  point.  The  doctrine 
of  evolution,  as  Professor  Fisher  showed  with 
great  distinctness,  except  in  its  baldest,  mate¬ 
rialistic  form,  is  not  inconsistent  with  belief  in 
personal  Deity  or  the  argument  of  design  in 
creation.  For  evolution  is  merely  a  method. 
It  is  one  explanation  of  how  created  things  as 
we  see  them  were  produced.  It  is  manifestly 
unphilosophical  to  say  that  the  Almighty  could 
not  make  the  world  by  a  process  of  slow  and 
orderly  development  as  well  as  in  any  other 
way.  Evolution  has  to  do  with  the  how,  not 
the  why,  of  things.  And  Professor  Fisher  took 
special  palps  to  regret  that  there  had  been  so 
great  a  panic  in  the  religious  world  over  the 
theory  of  evolution’,  which  is  not  necessarily 
atheistic  or  irreligious.  For  there  must  have 
been  something  to  evolve  before  there  could 
be  an  evolution.  The  oak  is  potentially  in  the 
acorn.  The  bird  is  really  in  the  egg.  We  do 
not  get  rid  of  Intelligence  by  pushing  the  cre¬ 
ative  fiat  back  untold  millions  of  years,  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  first  act  of  creative  will  to  the  small¬ 
est  possible  terms.  To  create  the  atom  which 
held  the  germ  of  the  universe  was  as  difficult 
as  to  produce  the  world.  According  to  the  the¬ 
ory  of  evolution,  creation  was  a  continuous  and 
protracted  process,  and  it  is  im^wssible  to  dis¬ 
sociate  any  step  of  movement  from  a  Superin¬ 
tending  Mind.  Instead  of  fighting  against  this 
idea,  It  is  more  in  consonance  with  a  sound 
philosophy  to  study  and  understand  it,  and  see 
if  it  fits  the  facts  of  nature  and  unlocks  myste¬ 
ries.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  science  is 
the  enemy  of  religion  because  some  scientists 
have  reasoned  illogically,  or  have  failed  to 
grasp  the  essential  meanings  of  their  own 
thought. 

The  existence  of  God,  says  Dr.  Fisher,  is  one 
of  those  primitive  beliefs,  found  always  and 
everywhere  among  all  tribes  of  men,  which  has 
the  character  of  universality.  It  seems  to  be 
inherent  in  man  and  to  unfold  with  his  growth. 
The  attempts  of  Spencer  and  other  materialistic 
writers  to  explain  away  this  belief  are  far  more 
ingenious  than  conclusive  or  satisfactory,  and 
it  requires  more  credulity  to  accept  the  expla¬ 
nation  than  the  fact  explained.  The  argumeats 
brought  forward  by  reasoners  are  corroborative 
of  this  primitive  faith.  The  argument  of  design 
is  a  working  hypothesis.  The  thought  of  design 


is  not  artificially  originated,  but  Is  imperially 
suggested  and  brought  home  to  man  by  nature. 
We  see  effects  and  know  there  must  be  a  cause 
back  of  them,  and  an  intelligent  cause.  We 
cannot  see  the  mind  in  others,  and  microscopic 
examination  of  the  brain  will  not  reveal  intelli¬ 
gence.  But  that  it  is  there  we  know  by  its  ef¬ 
fects  upon  ourselves,  and  by  these  effects  we 
judge  of  others ;  how  man  transcends  the  limit 
of  the  senses  and  physical  experiment,  and 
takes  the  step  beyond  which  physical  observa¬ 
tions  can  justify.  The  question  is  not  whether 
the  order  of  the  universe  is  possible,  but  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  possible  without  an  intelligent  cause. 
Strasburg  Mflnster  is  possible,  because  it  is ; 
but  it  had  a  creator  and  builder,  endowed  with 
intelligence.  So  must  the  order  of  the  universe 
have  had  an  intelligent  Creator  behind  it.  The 
element  of  chance  is  eliminated,  and  design  is 
everywhere  evident. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  admirable 
address,  not  only  because  of  its  intrinsic  value 
and  timeliness,  but  as  a  forcible  and  striking 
illustration  of  the  kind  of  Christian  Philosophy 
this  Greenwood  Lake  School  was  provided  to 
teach.  And  so  long  as  it  sets  forth  such  ideas, 
backed  by  the  great  learning  and  personal 
character  of  men  like  Professor  Fisher,  Dr. 
McCosh,  and  others,  it  will  deserve  the  high¬ 
est  success,  and  be  likely  to  achieve  it  pres¬ 
ently,  if  not  at  the  start.  And  when  Chris¬ 
tian  ministers  of  different  denominations  meet 
to  listen  to  and  discuss  such  efforts  as  these, 
they  are  certainly  in  the  fairest  way  to  resist 
the  infidelity  of  the  age,  and  present  with  in¬ 
creasing  power  and  positiveness  “the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.” 

Ol'R  REMOTER  COLLECIEN,  AND  OI'R  Dl’TY 
TOVTARDN  THEM. 

One  of  the  most  important  overtures  present¬ 
ed  to  the  last  General  Assembly  was  the  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  Synod  of  Kansas  in  behalf  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  West.  Though  prepared  primarily 
in  the  interest  of  two  institutions— Highland 
University  and  Park  College— for  which  the 
Synod  is  directly  concerned,  the  facts  and 
arguments  presented  have  a  much  broader 
range  of  application.  They  constitute  in  fact 
a  plea  for  the  higher  educational  interests  of 
our  Church  in  every  section  of  the  remoter 
West,  from  Minnesota  down  to  Texas.  Were 
they  widely  read  and  studied,  especially  at  the 
East,  it  is  certain  that  a  more  prompt  and  gen¬ 
erous  zeal  would  soon  be  enkindled  in  behalf 
of  the  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  just 
now  growing  into  form  at  many  points  be¬ 
yond  the  Mississippi. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  the  General  Assembly 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  the  subject,  and  this  committee  in  1881 
submitted  its  final  report.  That  report,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  special  recommendation  on  the 
subject  from  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  was 
at  that  time  referred  to  another  committee,  in¬ 
vested  with  larger  discretion  and  instructed  to 
present  the  whole  matter  in  completer  form  for 
action.  No  report  was  presented  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  at  Springfield,  and  the  subject  was  re¬ 
ferred  for  another  year,  the  committee  being 
meanwhile  enlarged.  But  thus  far  notiiing 
has  been  (lone,  either  through  the  Board  of 
Education  or  in  any  other  organized  way,  for 
these  struggling  institutions.  If  private  sym¬ 
pathy  and  beneficence  had  not-  come  to  their 
aid  they  might  have  perished  while  the  Church 
was  discussing  abstractly  the  best  ways  and 
means  of  saving  them. 

Greatly  interested  in  these  institutions,  which 
are  every  day  assuming  more  importance  in  the 
fast  increasing  and  only  partially  assimilated 
population  which  surrounds  them.  Prof.  E.  D. 
Morris  of  Lane  Seminary  has  recently  paid  sev- 
.exal  of  them  a  visit  of  sympathy  and  inquiry. 
His  statements  concerning  Them  will  be  ^ken 
with  no  “  grains  of  allowance  ”  by  our  readers 
generally,  and  we  trust  that  some  of  them  will 
be  moved  to  imitate  his  example  in  their  Sum¬ 
mer  excursions,  or  at  least  to  carefully  consider 
what  may  be  their  duty  as  the  Lord’s  faithful 
stewards  in  the  direction  here  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Morris : 

It  has  been  my  privilege  of  late  to  visit  some  of 
our  new  and  struggling  colleges,  and  to  take  note  of 
their  work  and  of  their  needs.  A  few  hints  spring¬ 
ing  from  such  observation  may  possibly  be  of  ser¬ 
vice.  To  refer  first  to  the  two  already  mentioned, 

I  would  earnestly  second  the  plea  of  the  Synod  of 
Kansas  in  their  behalf.  The  older  of  the  two  is 
Highland  University,  founded,  like  Hamilton  C!ol- 
lege,  on  the  basis  of  a  Mission  School  among  the 
Indians,  then  becoming  a  classical  academy,  and 
finally  assuming  the  collegiate  form  in  1858.  It 
has  struggled  through  great  difficulties,  and  met 
with  some  misfortunes,  yet  it  has  done  and  is  do¬ 
ing  a  good  work,  with  very  inadequate  resources, 
and  could  do  a  work  much  larger  were  it  properly 
endowed.  Its  earnest  President,  Dr.  Cruikshank, 
has  just  resigned  under  the  pressure  of  the  severe 
burdens  imposed  upon  him  by  this  lack  of  endow¬ 
ment,  and  his  place  will  be  difficult  to  fill.  The 
Ck)llege  is  admirably  located  in  a  beautiful  Kansas 
village,  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  region,  and  in 
immediate  contact  with  not  only  Northern  Kansas, 
but  also  Western  Iowa  and  Western  Missouri. 
Does  not  a  great  Church  like  ours  owe  something 
to  a  struggling  institution  such  as  this  ?  What 
better  thing  could  we  do  for  our  churches,  and  for 
all  our  institutions  in  this  section,  than  to  put 
Highland  University  fairly  and  firmly  on  its  feet. 

Park  College,  located  on  the  Missouri  river  about 
seventy  miles  southeast  of  Highland,  is  an  insti¬ 
tution  full  of  interest  and  promise.  If  it  were 
possible  to  combine  the  two  colleges,  Park  and 
Highland,  so  as  to  attract  the  sympathies  of  all  to 
one  centre,  I  have  little  doubt  that  more  rapid 
growth,  increase  of  resources,  and  an  extensive 
usefulness,  would  be  the  early  result.  But  Park 
College  as  it  is,  though  young,  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects  unformed,  having  but  small  endowment, 
and  maintained  only  through  the  greatest  self- 
denial,  deserves  consideration  and  support  from 
our  Church.  The  simple  fact  that  in  the  graduat¬ 
ing  class  of  1882  tliere  are  five  or  six  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  and  that  a  largo  proportion  of 
the  young  men  and  women  assembled  in  the  insti¬ 
tution  are  devoting  themselves  to  Christian  work 
in  some  form,  is  enough  to  establish  its  claim  to 
cordial  denominational  sympathy.  I  have  rarely 
seen  a  more  earnest,  conscientious,  laborious 
company  of  students,  or  a  more  faithful  and  self- 
denying  faculty,  than  I  had  the  privilege  of  ad¬ 
dressing  at  Parkville.  Nor  have  I  anywhere  seen 
a  group  of  friends  and  supporters  more  cordial  or 
resolute — Timothy  Hill  among  them— than  those 
to  whom  the  educational  interests  of  Park  College 
are  now  officially  Intrusted.  It  is  already  well 
known  that  the  institution  has  in  the  past  depend¬ 
ed  almost  entirely  on  private  charity,  both  for  sal¬ 
aries  and  for  the  support  of  the  scores  of  indigent 
young  persons — indigent,  but  intelligent  and  ear¬ 
nest — to  whom  it  has  given  at  least  a  fair  educa¬ 
tion.  Now  that  its  faculty  is  enlarging,  and  its 
facilities  are  multiplying,  it  can  do  a  much  larger, 
more  complete  work,  if  the  Church  will  only  aid  it 
with  moderate  benefactions.  I  plead  sincerely  and 
earnestly  for  Park  College,  and  for  the  faithful 
men  and  women  to  whose  consideration  and  faith¬ 
fulness  it  owes  its  life. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  spend  a  Sabbath  at  Fair- 
field,  in  Eastern  Iowa,  the  home  of  Senator  Wil¬ 
son,  where  Parsons  College  is  located.  A  young 
institution,  started  in  1875  by  the  munificence  of 
Lewis  B.  Parsons,  a  son  of  Massachusetts,  and 
long  a  merchant  in  Buffalo,  and  aided  by  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  friends  in  Fairfield  and  elsewhere,  it 
has  already  attained  a  vigorous  growth,  and  bids 


fair,  under  the  administration  of  Dr.  Ewing,  tlm 
successor  of  the  lamented  Armstrong,  to  beooiae 
a  large  fountain  of  blessing  to  our  Church  and  to 
all  good  interests  in  that  section  of  the  West  i. 
The  money  put  into  it  thus  far  has  been  wisely  ei 
pended ;  and  were  its  endowment  quadrupled,  i<  8 
usefulness  would  be  proportionately  increaset  i. 
Parsons  College  deserves  Well  of  our  Church,  bot  i 
for  what  it  has  already  become,  and  for  what  ;  t 
promises  to  be. 

A  day  or  two  at  Blackburn  University,  this  sid  » 
of  the  Mississippi,  greatly  impressed  me  wit  h 
both  the  privilege  and  the  responsibility  whijai 
such  institutions  are  laying  at  our  feet.  Under 
President  Hurd  and  his  fine  corps  of  helpers,  thei 
College  is  coming  up  grandly,  and  its  infiuence  in 
Southern  Illinois  is  rapidly  extending.  It  has 
recently  received  from  an  aged  physician.  Dr.  Jn- 
lius  Taylor  of  Kankakee,  Ill.,  long  a  resident  bf 
Southern  Ohio,  a  really  magnificent  collection  of 
geological  and  mineralogical  specimens,  such  as 
any  Eastern  College  w’ould  covet.  It  needs  a  cor¬ 
responding  professorship  adequately  endowed; 
and  it  has  other  necessities  whose  supply  would 
go  far  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  useful  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  country.  Though  located  in  Illinois, 
rather  than  Kansas  or  Missouri  or  Iowa,  it  still 
needs,  and  would  most  profitably  use,  just  sueh 
help  as  a  ^reat  Church  like  ours  ought  to  give.  Its 
teachers  and  trustees  have  a  right  to  expect  such 
aid ;  and  a  due  regard  for  our  denominational 
welfare  should  lead  us  to  hasten  to  It  with  our 
benefactions.  • 

Two  Congregational  Institutions  which  I  visited 
— Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville,  and  Drury  College 
at  Springfield,  in  Missouri — deserve  to  be  mention¬ 
ed  here.  Though  both  are  under  Congregational 
control,  yet  both  are  largely  dependent  upon  a 
Presbyterian  constituency,  and  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  the  Presbyterians  have  an  influential  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Board  of  Trust.  It  is  sure  to  be 
for  the  interest  of  both  to  work  in  harmony  with 
us,  and  in  Drury  College  the  majority  of  the  grad¬ 
uates  seeking  the  ministry  are  in  our  connection. 
Our  policy  as  a  Church  should  not  be  such  as  to 
exclude  or  repel  colleges  of  this  class.  Drury  may 
yet  do  for  our  cause  in  Missouri  what  Marietta  has 
done  so  well  for  Presbyterianism  in  Ohio ;  and  as 
in  the  ease  of  Marietta,  time  may  only  strengthen 
and  confirm  the  ties  which  bind  the  college  to  our 
Church. 

What  now  is  our  duty  as  a  denomination  toward 
such  institutions  as  I  have  named,  and  toward  oth¬ 
ers  like  them  in  the  nearer  and  remoter  West  ?  Is 
it  wise  policy  to  sit  still  and  see  them  struggle  on 
amid  adversity,  or  into  prospeidty,  without  any 
organic  expression  of  our  interest  ?  Is  it  good 
sense  to  spend  year  after  year  in  discussing  meth¬ 
ods,  while  in  fact  we  are  doing  nothing  for  this 
great  interest  by  any  method  ?  Do  we  not  owe 
something  to  the  faithful  teachers,  the  earnest 
trustees,  the  local  friends  and  helpers,  on  whose 
zeal  and  consecration  these  colleges  are  dependent 
for  their  very  existence  ?  Is  there  not  some  en¬ 
dorsement  which  such  a  Church  as  ours  can  give, 
some  practical  supervision  and  guidance  which  it 
can  render,  some  commendation  granted  by  it, 
which  would  go  far  toward  convincing  wealthy 
men  among  us  of  their  personal  duty  and  privi¬ 
lege  in  the  case  ?  Is  there  not  something  of  this 
kind  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  owes  it  to  it¬ 
self,  as  well  as  to  these  institutions,  to  do  at  once, 
and  to  do  with  all  its  mignt  ?  The  Committee  of 
our  Assembly  will  doubtless  give  early  answer  to 
these  questions. 

Meanwhile  let  me  urge  benevolent  men  and  wo¬ 
men  at  the  East,  to  whom  the  Master  has  given 
the  means,  to  consider  well  their  personal  duty, 
their  personal  privilege,  in  respect  to  this  great 
interest.  The  endowing  of  these  colleges,  or  their 
maintenance  until  endowments  can  be  secured,  i  | 
not  so  much  to  be  pressed  as  an  obligation ;  it  i 
rather  to  be  offered  as  a  glorious  opportunity 
May  God  himself^  so  present  it  to  many  hwC^^  || 

THE  CUMBERLAND  CONFESSION.  ( 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  recently  in  session  at  Huntsfille, 
Ala.,  adopted  a  Revised  Confession  of  Faith, |With 
great  unanimity,  and  sent  it  down  to  be  toted 
upon  by  the  several  Presbyteries  of  the  ChUrch. 
There  will  be  much  interest  in  their  action,  though 
it  is  confidently  expected  that  it  will  be  favoikble, 
ifnot  unanimously  so.  We  observe  one  or  two  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  language  as  adopted  by  the  Assembly ; 
but  it  is  too  late  for  amendments;  the  revised 
statement  must  be  voted  upon  as  a  whole,  just  as 
adopted  by  the  Assembly,  and  now  submitted  to 
the  Presbyteries  for  their  approval  or  rejection. 
A  writer  in  the  last  Cumberland  Presbyterian  ex- 
hoi-ts  the  Presbyteries,  with  no  little  enthusiasm, 
as  will  be  seen : 

“Let  those  Presbyteries  not  fully  endorsing, 
carefully  note  and  compare  the  new  with  the  old, 
and  if  there  are  fewer  objections  to  the  new  than 
the  old,  score  their  vote  for  the  revision,  for  the 
sake  of  harmony  in  the  Church,  and  not  reject  it 
because  it  does  not  perfectly  accord  with  tlieir 
views.  Let  us  advance.  It  will  be  a  new  land 
grand  spectacle  if  the  same  unanimity  shallmre- 
vail  among  the  Presbyteries  that  characterized'the 
Assembly.  Then  with  our  doctrines  tersely  stated, 
and  our  government  well  defined,  let  us  have  our 
delegates  apply  to  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Alliance 
for  admittance  on  our  distinctive  Presbyterian  i^i. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  much  of  the  unanlu^  ;y 
about  revision  has  resulted  from  the  rejectiol*  of 
our  delegates  applying  at  the  last  ‘Alliance  ’ ;  r  id 
if  our  next  delegates  are  rejected,  it  will  not  h  rt 
us.  God  loads  His  ‘  Israel  ’  still.”  ’ 

THE  SITUATION  IN  EGYPT.  ^ 

The  week  past  has  been  a  most  memorable  h  id 
historic  one  in  Egypt.  The  very  effective  b(  n- 
bardment  of  Alexandria  by  the  British  fleet,[  u- 
nounced  in  our  last,  lasted  but  for  the  day,  ^  id 
was  followed  by  the  retreat  of  Arab!  Bey  and,  is 
army  (under  cover  of  a  flag  of  truce),  thus,  do|^  it- 
less  of  purpose,  giving  the  city  up  to  a  mob,  vl  o, 
after  robbing  and  murdering  all  not  of  their  l  ce 
and  religion  to  whom  they  could  gain  access^  p- 
plied  the  incendiary  torch,  thus  in  the  days]^  al¬ 
lowing  reducing  large  portions  of  the  finest!  sc- 
tions  of  the  city  to  utter  ruin.  The  conjectu  ^  is 
that  2,000  persons,  chiefly  Europeans,  have  ’  en 
massacred  by  these  rabble  fanatics.  On  the* ay 
following  the  bombardment,  the  English  mai  es 
landed,  but  not  in  sufficient  force  to  constitut  an 
effective  police  until  a  day  later.  They  were  on 
joined  by  a  squad  of  American  marines,  and  '  ib- 
sequently  aided  from  the  German  and  French  ^ss- 
sels  in  the  harbor.  Order  was  thus  measurabl  Re¬ 
stored,  though  but  very  little  could  be  done  i*kr- 
rest  the  flames.  r 

The  operations  of  the  fleet  are  carried  on  u  *ler 
some  show  of  the  approval  of  the  Khedive,  ai  *on 
the  evening  of  the  16th  a  party  of  sailors  ^d< 
members  of  the  Khedive’s  body-guard  roc  ,to 
Kafr-el-Dwar  and  reconnoitered  Arabi  Papa’s 
outposts.  His  troops  were  found  to  be  intr  ^h- 
ing,  but  seemed  to  lack  proper  implements.  Jeabi 
Pasha  has  written  in  reply  to  the  Khedive’lde- 
mands,  a  long  letter,  which  the  Khedive  dec^Ves 
unsatisfactory.  Arabi  says  he  did  not  intej:  to 
make  war,  but  as  the  Powers  were  determiH*  to 
force  an  attack,  he  considered  it  better  to  flgi  at 
once.  He  expresses  a  willingness  to  com  to 
Alexandria  if  the  Khedive  will  induce  the  Boyish 
fleet  and  troops  to  withdraw.  If  the  Khdive 
cannot  do  this,  Arabi  recommends  him  to  seti  a 
Minister  to  his  camp  to  discuss  the  situation  I 

The  total  British  force  now  ashore  has  beeUn- 
creased  to  six  thousand  men,  and  Admiral  iey- 
I  mour  has  issued  a  manifesto  announcing  tba  ho 
i  has  undertaken,  with  the  consent  of  the  Egyfian 
Government,  the  restoration  of  order. 


WORTHILY  BENTOWED. 

A  most  worthy  honor  was  that  bestowed  by 
Hamilton  College  on  Rev.  Erastus  P.  Hastings, 
for  forty  years  missionary  to  Ceylon,  and  now 
President  of  the  Jaffna  College.  Mr.  Hastings 
is  a  native  of  Clinton,  son  of  the  revered  Dr, 
Seth  Hastings ;  and  the  Doctorate  of  Divinity 
but  feebly  voices  the  estimate  of  his  merits  by 
all  who  know  him. 

Another  instance  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
particularizing,  is  the  Doctorate  of  Philosophy 
bestowed  on  Dr.  Selden  Haines  Talcott,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Middletown  State  Lunatic  Asy¬ 
lum.  A  recent  English  visitor  to  institutions  of 
this  kind  in  America  puts  this  one  at  the  head ; 
and  whatever  may  be  true  in  that  respect,  it  is 
well  known  how  high  a  position  this  noble  State 
establishment  has  achieved  under  its  present 
direction.  Dr.  Talcott  has  not  only  a  leading 
reputation  scientifically,  but  excels  in  practical 
management,  and  not  least  of  all  is  a  man  thor¬ 
oughly  grounded  in  Christian  principle  and  doc¬ 
trine,  being  a  valued  member  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  with  which  he  first  connected  him¬ 
self  during  the  long  pastorate  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Knox 
at  Rome,  N.  Y. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Jessup  of  Beirut,  Syria, 
reached  this  city  in  the  steamer  of  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoon  last,  accompanied  by  his  children — a 
motherless  and  stricken  household.  Dr.  Jes¬ 
sup  visited  the  headquarters  of  the  Board  at  23 
Centre  street  on  Monday,  but  his  plans  for  the 
future  are,  we  presume,  not  yet  matured.  One 
of  his  brothers  met  him  here  from  Montrose, 
Pa.  _ 

The  Rev.  Peter  L.  Easton,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  has  arrived  in  this  country  after  an 
absence  of  ten  yeai’s  spent  in  missionary  work. 
He  brings  with  him  two  native  Persians  (Nes- 
torians).  Rabbi  Ishok  and  Rabbi  Yaroo,  who 
have  served  as  helpers  in  the  work,  and  who 
are  to  receive  further  instruction  at  Union 
Seminary.  The  work  in  which  Mr.  Easton  is 
now  engaged  is  carried  on  at  his  own  charges, 
and  during  the  last  year  he  has  secured  from 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  a  formal  decree 
authorizing  missionary  work  in  the  Caucasus, 
which  has  heretofore  been  closed  against  such 
labors.  Mr.  Easton  and  his  wife  (formerly 
Miss  Maria  Burnham)  will  be  welcomed  by 
many  friends  in  this  city,  where  they  formerly 
lived,  being  members  of  the  Thirteenth-street 
Presbyterian  Church.  His  address  is  care  of 
R.  T,  B,  Easton,  Esq.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

The  City  Missionaries  are  busy  preparing 
children  for  the  country,  comforting  the  toil¬ 
ing  mothers  who  must  stay  at  home,  nursing 
the  helpless  sick,  and  cheering  the  aged  and 
infirm.  In  many  a  secluded  corner  in  the 
tenement-house,  there  is  found  an  old  and 
w.eary  couple  who  have  out-lived  children  and 
friends,  to  whom  the  City  Missionary  is  the 
only  messenger  of  peace  and  rest.  Many  con¬ 
valescents  are  given  an  occasional  airing  in 
the  Park,  and  others  are  treated  to  a  day’s 
sail  on  the  water.  In  every  way  that  Christian 
ingenuity  can  devise,  the  laborers  in  the  City 
Missions  are  seeking  to  do  good  to  all.  And 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  cause,  know 
that  contributions  for  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  will 
be  faithfully  applied,  if  sent  to  L.  E.  Jackson, 
Treasurer,  50  Bible  House. 

The  Old  Testament  section  of  the  American 
Bible  Revision  Committee  ordinarily  holds  its 
monthly  meetings  in  New  York,  save  in  mid¬ 
summer,  when  some  more  congenial  retreat  is 
sought  out,  as  New  Haven,  Princeton,  or  An¬ 
dover.  This  year  the  Messrs.  Smiley  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  to  gather  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Mountain 
TBttiife  for  their  July  sessions,  and  occupy  one 
of  the  reading-rooms  of  that  pleasant  Sum¬ 
mer  hotel.  Here  it  is  expected  the  second  re¬ 
vision  of  the  entire  Old  Testament  will  be 
completed,  after  which  the  Committee  will 
have  the  important  work  of  deciding  how  far 
they  will  feel  obliged  to  adhere  to  such  of 
their  own  renderings  as  vary  from  those  of  the 
English  Committee.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  fix 
upon  the  time  at  which  the  revised  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  will  be  ready  for  the  public. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  the  wife  of  our  first  martyr 
President,  died  in  Springfield,  Hi.,  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  A,  W.  Edwards,  on 
Sunday  last.  Her  career,  as  everybody  knows, 
has  been  a  strangely  checkered  one.  Suddenly 
elevated  from  comparative  obscurity  to  the 
highest  station  in  all  the  land,  she  found  the 
giddy  vantage  set  about  by  many  a  cruel  thorn. 
Two  of  her  children  died  while  she  occupied 
the  White  House,  and  her  husband  was  assas¬ 
sinated  while  sitting  at  her  side.  The  ball 
pierced  her  brain  as  well  as  his,  and  from  that 
day  to  the  present,  she  has  had  the  sympathy 
and  commiseration  of  a  great  multitude  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  considerate  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  North  and  South.  Their  tender 
sympathies  will  attend  the  only  surviving  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family,  the  present  Secretary  of  War, 
as  he  commits  her  remains  to  the  grave. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  covers  a 
large  territory,  which  is  just  now  the  scene  of 
great  activity  and  promise,  as  regards  both 
moral  and  material  imi>rovement.  During  the 
last  twelve  months  fifteen  churches  have  been 
organized  within  its  bounds.  These  and  others, 
to  the  number  of  thirty-two,  and  several  mis¬ 
sion  stations,  are  just  now  supplied  by  nine¬ 
teen  ministers,  and  a  half  dozen  students  who 
have  not  yet  completed  their  theological  stud¬ 
ies.  The  latter  are  described  to  us  as  doing  “  a 
grand  work.”  We  take  it,  “grand  ”  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  way  of  profitable  experience,  as 
well  as  for  the  edification  of  their  hearers. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  Territory,  writes 
one  now  on  the  ground,  has  the  outlook  been 
brighter  for  rapid  and  substantial  growth; 
crops  excellent;  thousands  of  people  coming 
to  take  up  land,  and  a  better  class  of  pioneers 
was  never  seen.  Here  is  a  sample  of  present 
growth :  “Just  three  months  ago  a  Presbyteri¬ 
an  minister  preached  in  the  only  house  then 
erected  at  a  certain  point  on  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railway,  where  now  there  is  a 
flourishing  town,  with  a  three-story  hotel,  two 
lumber  yards,  drug,  drygoods,  and  grocery 
stores,  a  newspaper,  and  best  of  all,  a  live  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  eighteen  members.” 

At  the  recent  Commencement  of  Hamilton 
College,  Mr.  Myron  Adams  of  Rochester,  for¬ 
merly  of  East  Bloomfield,  father  of  the  pastor 
of  Plymouth  Church  in  that  city,  furnished  by 
request  a  paper  of  early  reminiscences  of  the 
College,  its  presidents,  professors,  and  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  time  of  his  connection  with  it 
(sixty-one  years  ago),  which  was  read  before 
the  Alumni.  He  was  a  member  of  the  class 
that  graduated  in  1821,  but  in  consequence  of 
ill  health  was  compelled  to  leave  before  grad¬ 
uating.  The  trustees  bestowed  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  A.M.,  and  restored  his 
name  to  the  permanent  roil  of  the  class.  He 
is  now  eighty-two  years  of  age,  unusually  ac¬ 
tive  and  vigorous,  both  physically  and  mental¬ 
ly.  His  studious  habits  have  been  kept  up 
through  all  his  long  life. 

The  ancient  Congregational  Church  of  Can¬ 
andaigua  is  to  be  restored  to  more  than  its 
original  Internal  beauty  previous  to  the  setting 
up  of  the  new  organ.  Mr.  A.  S.  Bostwick  has 
the  contract  for  the  work. 


One  of  our  city  editors  who  takes  a  special  | 
interest  in  the  subject,  places  us  under  obliga¬ 
tions  by  reminding  us  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  English  Spelling  Reform  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  been  adopted  by  a  number  of 
American  periodicals  beside  the  Home  Journal. 
The  list  includes  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Utica 
Herald,  Cleveland  Leader,  Anthony  (Kan.) 
Journal,  and  a  score  or  two  of  less  note.  The 
Princeton  Review  favors  the  movement,  and 
has  adopted  the  abbreviations  “tho”  and 
“altho.”  The  Springfield  Republican  uses 
“  etiquet  ”  and  “  program.”  The  St.  Louis 
Magazine  prints  special  articles  in  the  new 
spelling,  as  does  The  Independent  of  this  city. 

Our  Rochester  correspondent  writes :  “  I 
give  it  up,  reporting  the  probabilities  of  the 
fruit  crop !  The  same  day  my  letter  appeared 
announcing  that  cherries  would  be  scarce,  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  tons  were 
reported  to  have  been  handled  that  day  by  the 
dealers  in  the  city!  One  express  company 
shipped  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty- 
one  baskets  to  other  markets.  For  some  ten 
days  previous  their  shipments  had  been  a 
thousand  baskets  a  day.  There  will  be  more 
apples  than  was  thought  for.  From  what  I 
heard  and  saw,  I  regarded  my  prediction  as 
quite  reliable.  Here  after  I  shall  tell  what  is, 
not  what  is  to  be.” 

That  venerable  and  beloved  missionary  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Rev.  Titus  Coan, 
feels  constrained  to  communicate  his  experi¬ 
ence  with  tobacco,  as  a  fatherly  warning  to  the 
young  men  who  read  The  Evangfxist.  We 
trust  that  it  will  be  received  in  the  kindly  spir¬ 
it  in  which  it  is  given,  and  as  coming  from  one 
whose  years,  eminent  services  to  morality  and 
religion,  and  sincere  concern  for  those  who  are 
beset  by  the  same  temptations  which  he  tri¬ 
umphed  over  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
well  entitle  him  to  be  heard  with  the  greatest 
respect.  Herein  one  speaks  whose  voice  will 
shortly  be  attuned  to  the  praises  of  heaven. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  missionaries 
of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union  in  the 
Northwest  established  70  new  Sunday-schools, 
and  brought  283  teachers  and  2,227  scholars 
into  them,  besides  aiding  167  old  schools  con¬ 
taining  857  teachers  and  6,395  scholars. 

The  following  named  are  the  chairmen  or 
conveners  of  the  leading  schemes  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  viz :  Susteutation  Fund — 
Dr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Rainy ;  Home  Missions — Dr. 
Adam,  Rev.  James  Wells;  Foreign  Missions — 
Col.  A.  G.  Young;  The  Continent— D.  Mac- 
lagan,  Esq. ;  The  Colonies— Rev.  J.  C.  Burns, 
Rev.  D.  K.  Guthrie;  The  Jews— Dr.  Moody 
Stuart,  Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson ;  The  Highlands  and 
Islands— Dr.  Rainy.  , 

The  mortality  among  the  bishops  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  has  been  great  during 
the  last  few  years.  Kingsley,  Thomson,  Baker, 
Ames,  Janes,  Gilbert  Haven,  E.  0.  Haven,  and 
Scott,  have  all  died  within  a  very  short  time. 
Of  the  survivors,  Foss  and  Foster  and  Bowman 
have  recently  been  near  death.  One  and  all  of 
these  have  been  greatly  devoted  to  their  work, 
and  it  is  probable  that  several  of  them  wrought 
quite  beyond  their  strength. 

The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Society  of  Utica  are 
about  to  erect  a  handsome  church  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Park  avenue  and  Dacon  street.  It  is  to 
be  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  forty-four 
by  seventy-two  feet,  with  seats  for  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  persons.  It  w’ill  be  a  credit¬ 
able  addition  to  the  churches  of  the  city. 

Anthony  Comstock  seems  to  meet  with  good 
success  in  breaking  up  gambling  places.  Last 
week  he  cleared  the  den  adjoining  Jerry  Mc- 
Auley’s  Cremorne  Mission,  capturing  all  tho 
gaoiTUlng  rurniture  and  implements. 

President  A.  A.  E.  Taylor  of  Wooster  Univer¬ 
sity  is  preaching  at  the  Church  of  the  Puritans, 
Harlem,  during  July.  The  in-town  portion  of 
several  congregations,  including  the  First,  unite 
to  make  up  his  good  audiences. 

Persons  interested  in  Sunday-school  work, 
will  not  fail  to  read  the  programme  in  another 
column,  of  the  Sea  Side  Assembly  at  Asbury 
Park,  Aug.  1-15. _ 

“  The  Atlantic  ”  for  August  will  have  a  sup¬ 
plement  containing  a  full  account  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  exercises  at  the  Garden  Party  given  to  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 


AVELLS  SOUTH  WORTH. 

Of  the  few  lives  of  our  own  time  antedating  the 
present  century,  none  could  be  more  symmetrical, 
useful,  and  complete  than  that  of  the  late  Wells 
Southworth,  who  died  at  his  home  In  New  Haven, 
^Ckmn.,  on  the  29th  ult.  Of  distinguished  ancestry, 
but  trained  in  that  early  school  where  education 
represented  toil  and  self-sacrifice,  Mr.  Southworth 
was  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  prominence 
and  success  which  flow  from  sturdy  New  England 
characteristics.  In  early  years  he  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  in  Massachusetts,  his  native 
State ;  then  ho  entered  the  broader  field  of  manu¬ 
facture,  and  for  over  forty  years  was  President  of 
the  Southworth  Company,  located  near  Springfield, 
Mass.  His  activities  and  capital  were  also  suc¬ 
cessfully  turned  into  the  wide  channels  of  corpo¬ 
rate  and  financial  enterprise,  and  at  various  pe¬ 
riods  he  was  an  officer  of  insurance,  banking,  and 
railway  corporations.  His  memory  was  remark¬ 
ably  retentive  to  tho  last,  and  was  well  furnished 
with  a  vast  fund  of  general  information ;  and  he 
was  especially  conversant  with  history,  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern.  His  perceptions  of  right  were 
quick,  positive,  and  logical,  and  in  business,  poli¬ 
tics,  and  religion  he  was  always  true  to  his  con¬ 
victions  of  duty.  He  made  no  enemies,  but  won 
the  hearty  respect  and  affection  of  those  who 
knew  him.  Like  most  of  sterling  Puritan  ances¬ 
try,  he  was  an  earnest  Christian,  applying  the  liv¬ 
ing  truths  of  our  faith  to  his  daily  life,  and  im¬ 
pressing  its  fragx’ance  and  beauty  upon  his  home. 
None  could  enter  its  sacred  precincts  without  a 
strong  consciousness  of  the  abiding  presence  and 
sanctifying  influence  of  his  Christian  faith.  For 
over  twenty  years  he  was  a  prominent  and  active 
member  of  the  North  Church  of  New  Haven. 
Benevolent  by  nature,  as  well  as  from  principle, 
he  was  always  a  discriminating  but  liberal  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  great  objects  of  Church  organiza¬ 
tion.  As  a  New  Englander,  his  associations  were 
in  the  Congregational  Church.  To  uphold  its  pol¬ 
ity  and  instruct  its  ministers  as  to  its  origin  and 
history,  together  with  his  brother,  the  late  Ed¬ 
ward  Southworth,  ho  established  a  perpetual 
.course  of  lectures  at  the  Andover  Theological 
School,  upon  these  important  themes.  He  was 
always  abreast  of  the  present,  and  unlike  most 
who  have  crossed  the  lino  of  fourscore  years,  he 
seldom  dwelt  in  the  past,  but  lived  and  acted  as  if 
he  had  a  present  work  to  do.  Even  in  tho  long  ill- 1 
ness  which  ended  last  month,  he  was  hopeful 
and  uncomplaining,  and  his  active  and  generous 
thought  was  constantly  busy  with  plans  for  the 
happiness  of  others.  Thus  it  was  that  he  origina¬ 
ted  and  generously  forwarded  to  realization  the 
project  of  sending  abroad,  for  much  needed  recre¬ 
ation,  his  beloved  pastor.  His  faith  in  the  re¬ 
demptive  love  and  power  of  our  Saviour  was 
bright  and  unfaltering  to  tho  final  moment.  Those 
who  enjoyed  that  closer  contact  with  his  life  and 
character,  while  mourning  their  loss,  cannot  mu¬ 
tiny  against  his  peaceful  transit  from  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  this  estate  to  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
higher,  but  will  gratefully  cherish  the  tender  mem¬ 
ories  and  sweet  lessons  that  survive.  o. 
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Stapleton.— Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Eccleston,  pastor  of 
the  Church  in  Clifton,  conducted  services  in  a 
large  tent  erected  in  Washington  Park,  Stapleton, 
on  Sunday. 

South  Amenia.— This  Church  has  enjoyed  the 
services  of  Mr.  Elbert  S.  Porter,  Jr.,  of  tho  new 
Senior  Class  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  dur¬ 
ing  the  pastor’s  recent  absence  in  Europe.  The 
congregation  has  been  very  fortunate  in  the  choice 
of  a  preacher  and  pastor />ro  tern.,  who  manifested 
such  tact  and  efficiency  in  all  departments  of 
Church  work.  At  the  recent  reception  of  the  pas¬ 
tor,  the  latter  gave  cordial  tribute  to  the  worthy 
manner  of  the  brother’s  labors  among  the  congr^ 
gation. 

Wassaic. — The  Wassaic  Branch  of  the  Church  of 
South  Amenia  keeps  on  its  way  of  usefulness. 
The  young  people  are  engaged  in  missionary  work 
through  the  agency  of  a  sewing  circle,  and  a  new 
choir  of  young  ladies  has  resulted  from  the  sing¬ 
ing  school  held  last  Winter.  At  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Session,  several  persons  applied  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  church.  Besides  the  preaching  of 
the  pastor,  there  is  a  sermon  once  a  month  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Cross  of  the  .Amenia  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  and  another  by  Rev.  G.  B.  Bell  of  the 
Pre.sbyterian  Church  of  Amenia. 

Painted  Post. — A  service  of  peculiar  interest 
was  held  J uly  ‘2d  at  the  Presbyterian  church.  This 
Sabbath  has  taken  its  place  as  “  Children’s  day  ” 
among  the  anniversaries  of  the  church.  An  arch 
of  laurel  surmounted  the  pulpit ;  and  laurel  wreaths 
suspended  between  crossed  swords,  combined,  with 
flowers,  ferns,  and  flags,  to  form  a  unique  and  ar¬ 
tistic  decoration.  From  various  parts  of  the  house 
came  the  sweet  songs  of  canary  birds,  which  unit¬ 
ed  with  tho  children’s  voices  in  forming  a  chorus 
of  praise  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift.  In  the  morning  the  pastor.  Rev.  Frederick 
Campbell,  preached  a  sermon  to  the  children,  and 
administered  the  rite  of  baptism  to  eight  infants. 
Two  more,  being  detained  by  illness,  were  brought 
the  following  Sabbath.  The  evening  was  devoted 
to  a  Temperance  service,  in  the  exercises  of  which 
the  children  took  an  active  part  in  recitation  and 
song.  This  anniversary  was  of  peculiar  interest 
to  all,  as  it  is  the  last  that  will  be  observed  in  the 
old  church  building,  as  the  congregation  expect  to 
sing  their  Thanksgiving  anthem  in  the  new  church 
edifice,  which  is  nearing  completion. 

WooDHULL. — This  people  have  engaged  Rev. 
John  L-  Jenkins  stated  supply  of  the  church  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Jasper,  Steuben  county,  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  pulpit  for  a  year.  Many  of  our  feeble 
churches  would  find  it  to  be  decidedly  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  if  they  would  only  consent  to  double  up  in 
the  support  of  a  minister. 

Fkedonia. — This  congregation  have  extended  a 
unanimous  call  to  Rev.  Martin  D.  Kueeland  of 
Waterloo.  If  accepted,  there  will  be  great  sorrow 
in  the  latter  village  and  vicinity,  where  he  has 
done  an  excellent  work  for  many  years,  and  en¬ 
deared  himself  to  the  people  of  all  classes. 

Lockport. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Presb.vtery  of  Niagara,  hehl  last  Thursday  even¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Maltby  D.  Babcock  of  the  last  Senior 
Class  of  Auburn  Seminary,  was  ordained  and  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  First  Church.  He  had  sus¬ 
tained  an  exceedingly  creditable  examination  at 
the  preceding  meeting.  The  universal  gladness  in 
view  of  his  settlement  was  fittingly  expressed  in 
the  most  beautiful  floral  decorations  of  the  pulpit. 
The  moderator,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Countermine,  had 
charge  of  the  services,  which  gave  great  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  the  largo,  appreciative  congregation.  Pas¬ 
tors  Furbish  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and 
Bacon  of  Niagara  Falls,  conducted  the  opening  ex¬ 
ercises.  Rev.  Charles  E.  Robinson,  D.D.,  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  preached  the  sermon  from  Acts  ix.  20 :  “And 
straightway  he  preached  Clirist  in  the  synagogues, 
that  He  is  the  Son  of  God.”  Tho  theme  of  the 
discourse  was  “  The  Miiiisti’y  of  Paul — the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  it  was  carried  on,  its 
nature  and  the  sources  ot  its  power”;  deriving 
therefrom  the  practical  lessons  that  no  minister 
can  be  like  him  that  does  not  evince  thoi’ough  con¬ 
secration  and  glowing  love  to  God,  to  men,  and  to 
country.  Rev.  E.  Van  Slyke  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  Syracuse,  Mr.  Babcock’s  former  pastor, 
gave  the  charge  to  him,  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Bacon 
charged  the  people.  The  young  pastor  received  a 
hearty  greeting  at  the  close,  and  his  prospects  for 
a  happy,  useful  future  in  that  important  charge 
could  scarcely  be  brighter. 

Elmira  — Last  Thursday,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M.,  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Franklin-street  Church  was 
laid,  under  the  most  favoralde  auspices.  This  is 
a  rew  and  hopeful  enterprise  in  the  Fifth  Ward  of 
this  growing  city.  Rev.  D.  D.  Lindsey,  recently 
of  Southport,  has  been  called  to  the  pastorate,  and 
he  had  charge  of  the  exercises.  Several  ministere 
of  different  denomin.'itions  took  part — Dr.  W.  E. 
Knox  making  the  chief  address.  It  is  expected 
that  the  building  will  soon  be  ready  for  use. 

Caledonia.— The  Sabbath-school  of  this  church 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  ii.'terest,  and 
liberality.  Not  in  years  has  the  attendance  been 
so  large,  or  its  prospects  and  usefulness  been  so 
bright. 

Waterville. — Quite  a  large  audience  was  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  church  in  Waterville,  at  2:30  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  12th,  to  witness  the  installa- 
,  tion  of  Rev.  T.  R.  G.  Peck,  formerly  of  Hastings- 
on-the-Hudson,  as  pastor  of  the  Waterville  Church. 
The  audience-room  was  handsomely  decorated  for 
the  occasion.  A  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  was 
held  at  2  o’clock,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  regular 
moderator.  Rev.  D.  W.  Bigelow  took  the  chair, 
and  Rev.  C.  11.  Beebe  of  Clayville  was  appointed 
to  act  as  moderator  at  the  installation  services. 
The  installation  services  were  opened  with  sing¬ 
ing  by  the  choir,  after  which  Rev.  I.  N.  Terry  of 
New  Hartford  read  from  the  Scriptures,  and  pray¬ 
er  was  offered  by  Rev.  Charles  F.  Goss,  pastor  of 
Bethany  Church,  Utica,  following  which  was  sing¬ 
ing  by  the  choir.  Prof.  Frink  of  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege  had  been  appointed  to  preach  the  installation 
sermon,  but  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  Rev, 
Thomas  J.  Brown  of  Utica  preached  a  most  time¬ 
ly  and  able  discourse  from  Acts  ii.  After  singing 
by  the  clioir,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beebe  propounded  the 
usual  questions  to  the  pastor-elect  and  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  at  the  close,  declaring  Mr.  Peck  the  reg¬ 
ularly  constituted  pastor  of  tho  Church  at  Water¬ 
ville;  Rev.  Orrin  Root,  Jr.,  of  Hamilton  College, 
delivered  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  D.  W. 
Bigelow,  a  former  resident  of  Waterville,  gave  the 
charge  to  the  people.  Rev.  Charles  C.  Johnson, 
grandson  of  Ezekiel  Johnson,  one  of  the  early  el¬ 
ders  of  tho  church  of  this  village,  then  offered 
prayer,  and  the  newly  installed  pastor  pronounced 
the  benediction. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  pastors 
and  supplies  of  this  church  since  its  organization 
on  May  19,  1822 : 

Rev.  Evan  Beardsley  (supply) . 1823—1824 

Rev.  Daniel  C.  Hopkins . 1824 1828 

Rev.  John  R.  Adams  (supply) .  1828—1829 

Rev.  E.  8.  Barrows  (supply) . 1829—1833 

Rev  Aaron  Garrison . 1833—1838 

Rev.  Salmon  Strong  (supply) . 1836—1838 

Rev.  Joseph  Myers . 1836—1839 

Rev.  John  Frost  (supply) . 1839—1842 

Rev.  Samuel  W.  Whelpley . 1842—1843 

Rev.  E.  8  Barrows  (supply) . 1843—1845 

Rev.  A.  D.  Grldley . 1845—1850 

Rev.  E  E.  Williams . 1850—1857 

Rev  Joel  Kennedy  (supply) . 1857—1859 

Rev  T.  Wwlght  Hunt . 1859—1885 

Rev.  Chester  Hawley . 1865—1870 

Rev.  C.  W.  Adams . ,..1871—1874 

Rev.  J.  O.  Hamner . 1874 — 1875 

Rev.  A.  H.  Corliss . 1875—1882 

Rev.  T.  R.  G.  Peck . . .  1(82— 

Little  Falls. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
ry  of  Utica  on  the  12th  (at  Waterville),  a  call  to 
_Rev.  F.  A.  M.  Brown  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
llhurch  at  Little  Falls,  was  placed  in  his  hands,  he 
having  been  received  into  this  Presbytery  by  dis¬ 
mission  from  the  Otsego  Presbytery.  He  signified 
his  acceptance  thereof,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  his  inatallation  on  July  25th,  at  7:30 
P.  M.  Rev.  Charles  Baldwin  of  Amsterdam  was 
ap(>uinted  to  preach  the  sermon.  Rev.  David  Tor- 
rey,  D.D.,  of  Cazenovia,  to  give  the  charge  to  the 
pastor,  and  Rev.  N.  B.  Parmahie  of  Westernvllle 
that  to  the  people.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Little  Falls,  at  7  o’clock,  July  25th. 

NEW  JERSEY, 

West  Milford. — A  committee  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Jersey  City,  on  tho  evening  of  July  llih, 
installed»R-'V.  J.  T.  Osier  pastor  of  this  church. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Egbert,  moderator  of  Presbytery,  pre¬ 
sided,  put  the  constitutional  questions,  and  gave 
tho  cliarge  to  the  people;  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Fisher 
preached  the  sermon ;  and  the  Rev.  O.  A.  Kings¬ 
bury  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor.  Tho  church 
was  filled  by  an  interested  congregation,  auguring 
well  for  the  work  ot  the  new  pastor  in  this  com¬ 
munity.  West  Milford  is  in  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Greenwood  Lake,  with  its  Summer  School 
of  Philosophy  an'd  other  attractions,  and  the 
church  consequently  occupies  an  important  posi¬ 
tion.  New  life  has  been  inlused  into  it  in  the 
year  of  Mr.  Osier’s  labors  with  it,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  establishment  of  the  pastoral 
relation  will  lead  to  still  further  growth.  The 
pastor  enters  upon  his  work  with  a  devoted  spirit, 
and  the  people  are  united  in  him.  There  is  a  call 
for  work  and  a  promise  of  fruitfulness  in  this 
community. 

Dutch  Neck. — Rev.  A.  L.  Armstrong  has  been 
pastor  of  this  Church  for  twenty-five  years,  com¬ 
ing  from  Priucetoii  Seminary.  On  the  Fourth  of 
July  lust  pastor  and  people  celebrated  the  day  by 
dedicating  their  new  chapel.  Dr.  J.  G.  tiymmes  of 
Graubury  offered  the  dedicatory  prayer  and  con- 


ducted  the  formal  servloee.  The  sermon  of  the 
pastor  reviewed  the  work  of  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
i^whioh  has  been  largely  attended  with  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  Gk>d.  Daring  the  twenty-five  years  the  ad¬ 
ditions  have  been  378,  an  average  of  over  fifteen 
each  year,  while  the  sermons  preachdd  by  Mr. 
Armstrong,  and  prayer-meetings  which  he  has  at¬ 
tended,  amount  to  more  than  4,250.  His  pastoral 
visits  number  over  11,000;  163  couples  have  been 
Joined  by  him  in  marriage,  and  he  has  attended 
nearly  400  funerals.  Of  the  120  members  on  the 
roll  at  his  entrance  upon  the  postorate,  only  twen¬ 
ty-four  now  remain  in  communion  there.  The 
church  has  also  greatly  increased  in  benevolence. 

HADDONFiEiiD. — This  Church  has  been  thor- 
ou^ly  refitted  and  repaired.  The  pastor,  Bev.  J. 
E.  Werner,  is  much  encouraged. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

^  PiTTSBUBG.— Bev.  John  Fox  of  Woodbury,  Md., 
accepts  the  call  of  the  North  Church  in  Allegheny. 

The  Third  Church  has  a  service  of  praise  each  Sab¬ 
bath,  tor  a  time,  instead  of  a  sermon. 

Euiu. — Cpieeinui-atreet  Presbyterian  Church. — The 
Sabbath-school  of  this  church  celebrated  the  12th 
anniversary  of  its  organization,  Sunday  afternoon, 
July  9th.  Among  the  many  interesting  facts  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  history  of  the  school  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Saturday,  July  11th,  1870,  three  earnest  Chris¬ 
tian  workers  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associ¬ 
ation — Samuel  Selden  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  Prof.  A.  H.  Caughey  and  Mr.  N.  J. 
Clark  of  the  Park  Presbyterian  Church — met  in 
this  southwestern  part  of  the  city  to  procure  a 
room  and  arrange  for  a  Sabbath-school.  Failing 
of  any  other  room,  they  were  offered  and  accepted 
the  parlor  of  a  citizen  in  the  neighborhood,  and  be¬ 
gan  the  school  there  next  day,  Sunday,  July  12th, 
1870,  vjith  only  one  scholar  be^es  the  family  of  the 
owner  of  the  house,  naming  it  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  South  Mission  School. 
From  this,  however,  it  soon  grew  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  or  more  in  number's.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  the  school  changed  from  its  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  connection,  and  came  under 
the  control  and  support  of  the  Park  Church.  In 
1871  Park  Church  erected  the  present  building,  at 
the  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Chestnut  streets,  as 
its  contribution  to  the  Five  Million  Memorial  Fund, 
and  changed  its  name  from  South  Mission  to  Park 
Memorial  Mission.  In  January,  1872,  Bev.  J.  B. 
Wilson  was  secured  to  labor  in  this  locality,  and  a 
church  was  organized  in  January,  1873,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  installed  pastor  the  following  Autumn,  and 
the  name  changed  to  Chestnut-street  Presbyterian 
Church.  Mr.  Wilson  continued  as  pastor  until 
July,  1879,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  call  as 
Professor  of  Greek  in  Parsons  College,  Fairfield, 
Iowa,  the  church  having  meanwhile  grown  from 
one  of  nine  members  to  one  of  over  eighty  net 
members,  and  from  that  of  only  half  to  that  of 
complete  self-support.  From  Mr.  Wilson’s  resig¬ 
nation,  in  July,  1879,  to  February,  1881,  the  church 
suffered  from  irregulsur  leadership,  Mr.  Wilson’s 
successor,  Bev.  A.  C.  Wilson,  being  obliged  to  re¬ 
sign,  after  a  brief  pastorate,  on  account  of  poor 
health.  At  the  latter  date  Bev.  J.  D.  Kerr  came 
among  them,  a  man  who  sustains  just  the  same 
character  for  Christian  zeal  and  diligence  and  effi¬ 
ciency  as  its  first  pastor,  and  who  is  still  among 
us.  Bince  his  coming  the  church  has  been  beauti¬ 
fully  papered,  which  with  the  beautiful  floral  and 
textual  decorations  of  the  anniversary  made  it  ap¬ 
pear  eutranciiigly  beautiful.  The  exercises  were 
participated  in  Dy  the  present  pastor,  Mr.  Kerr; 
the  first  pastor,  Bev.  Prof.  Wilson,  coming  from 
Iowa  specially  for  the  occasion ;  and  by  Professor 
Caughey  and  Mr.  N.  J.  Clark  of  the  three  organiz¬ 
ers,  and  others ;  and  frequent  mention  was  made 
of  the  unusually  lovely  Christian  character  and 
efficiency  of  the  third,  Mr.  Samuel  Selden,  who  had 
died  just  two  weeks  previous,  Sunday,  June  25th. 
The  church  now  numbers  eighty-two,  and  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  two  hundred  and  thirteen.  It  was  a 
day  of  rare  pleasure  to  all,  tempered  with  sorrow 
at  the  death  of  this  our  beloved  Christian  friend, 
and  one  which  justifies  to  us  and  all  Christian 
workers  the  text  “Despise  not  the  day  of  small 
things.” 

Shippensbubg. — The  exercises  of  Commence¬ 
ment  week  at  the  Normal  School,  Shippensburg, 
were  exceptionally  pleasant.  A  class  of  twenty 
made  the  required  standing  before  the  State  ex¬ 
aminers  and  were  passed  for  graduation.  Sunday 
evening.  Dr.  George  Norcross  of  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Carlisle  preached  the  Bacca¬ 
laureate  sermon  to  an  audience  which  was  large 
and  unflagging  In  attention,  in  spite  of  the  intense 
heat.  The  sermon  was  based  on  the  incident  in 
our  Lord’s  life — John  xii.  28,  29 — where  there 
came  a  voice. from  heaven  in  miraculous  answer 
to  His  prayer.  Among  the  people  who  stood  by 
and  heaid  it  some  said  that  it  thundered,  and  oth¬ 
ers  that  an  angel  spake  to  Him.  Dr.  Norcross 
showed  that  these  two  classes  of  people  have  their 
counterparts  at  the  present  time  in  those  who  be- 
move  In  signs  and  spirits,  and  in  those  who  explain 
away  everything  supernatural  as  some  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  natural.  After  the  general  argu¬ 
ment  he  warned  the' class  of  1882  against  supersti¬ 
tion  on  the  one  hand  and  rationalism  on  the  other ; 
especially  as  teachers  did  they  need  a  pure  and  ele¬ 
vating  faith  to  influence  their  own  lives  and  those 
of  the  pupils  in  their  caie.  He  described  in  elo¬ 
quent  language  the  varied  effects  produced  in  a 
humble  church  of  a  foreign  city  when  the  hand  of 
a  master  touches  its  wonderful  organ ;  so,  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  the  true  teacher,  fill¬ 
ed  with  enlightened  faith,  may  bring  unending  har¬ 
monies. 

OHIO. 

Ci<EVBi<AND. — The  Woodland-avenue  Church  (Dr. 
George  L.  Spining  pastor,)  has  just  issued  its  re¬ 
port  of  Christian  Activities  for  its  tenth  year,  end¬ 
ing  with  last  April.  It  is  very  complete.  The 
church  was  organized  in  April,  1872,  with  54  mem¬ 
bers,  and  now  numbers  623.  Last  year  55  were 
added,  26  on  confession  of  faith.  Nearly  $10,500 
was  raised  for  benevolence  and  its  own  expenses. 
Home  Missions  received  $238 ;  Foreign  Missions, 
$328;  Education,  $422;  all  the  other  Boards  were 
likewise  remembered.  The  Sabbath-school  raised 
$946 ;  the  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society,  $185 ;  the 
Sewing  School,  $47 ;  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  $246 ;  the  Sarah  Adams  Mission 
Band,  $48;  the  Bushnell  Boys’  Mission  Band, 
$41;  the  Bach  Society,  $54;  the  Young  People’s 
Association,  $70;  the  total  for  all  purposes 
amounting  to  nearly  $10,500. 

^  East  Speingfield. — Bev.  J.  W.  Hamilton  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of  East  Springfield 
and  Bacon  Bidge,  on  June  23d.  Bevs.  J.  C.  Mc¬ 
Cracken  preached  the  sermon,  S.  L.  Dickey  gave 
the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Israel  Price  the 
charge  to  the  people.  The  church  at  Bacon  Bidge 
has  been  renovated,  and  is  cheerful  and  inviting. 

Sbobt  Cbeek. — Five  members  were  added  to 
this  church  at  the  communion  on  the  28th  of  last 
month,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Black  assisting  the  pastor. 
When  Bev.  W.  T.  Gibson  (the  pastor)  was  instal- 
1<^,  Bevs.  J.  K.  McCallip  preached  the  sermon,  J. 
G.  Black  delivered  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and 
8.  W.  Pringle  the  charge  to  the  people.  Bevs.  B. 
A.  Armstrong  and  W.  H.  Parks,  former  pastors  of 
Bhort  Creek  Church,  were  also  present. 

Fostobia. — At  the  July  communion  nine  persons 
were  added  to  this  church,  making  forty-one  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  thirteen  months. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison. — Bev.  W.  A.  McAtee,  who  has  been 
supplying  the  First  Church  since  January,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  hearty  and  unanimous  call  to  become  its 
pastor. 

MabshfieiiD. — For  three  years  this  church,  in 
connection  with  Auburndale,  was  under  the  minis¬ 
try  of  Bev.  L.  S.  Brickels.  It  has  now  taken  the 
firet  step  toward  self-support  by  dividing  the  cir- 
__cuit.  Mr.  Jenkins,  formerly  of  Mineral  Point,  has 
'"accepted  a  call  to  Marshfield,  and  Mr.  Brickels 
'  gives  himself  solely  to  Auburndale.  Each  church 
has  a  new  house  of  worship. 


cises  and  preached  the  sermon  for  the  occasion. 
The  new  oigan,  which  cost  $3,100,  is  a  fine  instru¬ 
ment. 

ILLINOIS. 

"  CoBDEN. — The  call  of  this  church  to  Bev.  8.  C. 
Baldridge  of  Friendsville  is  accepted. 
y  Gbandview. — Bev.  John  Mitchell,  late  of  Os- 
I  slan,  Ind.,  takes  charge  of  Grandview  and  Dudley. 

Joliet. — At  the  last  meeting  of  Chicago  Presby¬ 
tery  arrangements  were  made  to  instal  Bev.  James 
Lewis  over  the  Central  Church  of  Joliet;  the  mod¬ 
erator  to  preside ;  Bev.  H.  D.  Jenkins  of  Freeport, 
a  former  pastor  of  the  church,  to  preach  the  ser¬ 
mon,  with  Dr.  G.  C.  Noyes  to  be  his  alternate; 
Dr.  John  H.  Barrows  to  give  the  charge  to  the 
congregation ;  and  the  Bev.  Thomas  M.  Gunn  the 
charge  to  the  pastor.  The  recommendation  of  the 
Home  Mission  Committee  to  continue  Bev.  N.  O. 
Lattimore  as  a  missionary  at  South  Chicago,  was 
adopted  at  the  same  meeting  of  Presbytery ;  and 
the  application  of  the  French  Church  at  Kankakee 
for  aid  to  support  a  missionary  in  that  field,  was 
referred  to  that  committee,  with  power  to  act. 
Mr.  Willis  Edwards  Parsons  and  Mr.  William  Ezra 
Bates  were  received  as  candidates  for  the  Gospel 
ministry. 

KANSAS. 

Bcblington. — The  new  church  was  dedicated 
last  month  free  from  debt.  Three  years  ago  there 
were  just  nine  members  in  the  organization,  with 
no  property ;  now  it  has  fitty-six  members.  The 
town  has  a  population  of  over  2,200,  but  every 
great  Protestant  denomination  is  represented,  and 
each  had  its  building,  and  all  have  had  pastors 
since  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  church  was  be¬ 
gun.  The  ladies  of  the  church  alone  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  church  in  two  years  over  $700. 

Axtell. — Bev .  F.  G.  Strange  of  Hiawatha  held 
a  communion  service  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the 
month,  and  seventeen  members  were  received, 
five  of  them  on  confession  of  faith.  Six  children 
and  two  adults  were  baptized.  This  little  church 
is  now  harmonious  and  greatly  encouraged.  It  is 
very  much  in  need  of  a  pastor.  By  grouping  it 
with  another  church,  near  by,  a  comfortable  sup¬ 
port  can  be  secured. 


INDIANA. 

Indianapolis. — An  interesting  service  was  held 
in  the  Seventh  Church  on  Monday  evening,  July 
10th.  Forty  years  ago  the  pastor,  the  Bev.  J.  B. 
Logan,  bewail  his  work  in  the  ministry  in  Virginia. 
It  was  wisely  thought  best  to  celebrate  an  event  so 
rare  and  interesting.  The  church  was  handsomely 
decorated  for  the  occasion  with  flowers  and  plants, 
and  was  filled  with  the  friends  of  the  pastor.  He 
preached  a  short  sermon  from  Isaiah  Iv.  7,  the  text 
of  his  first  sermon.  This  was  followed  by  brief  ad¬ 
dresses  given  by  Bevs.  H.  M.  Morey,  J.  B.  Brandt, 
a  former  pastor,  and  H.  A.  Edson,  D.D.  The  ad¬ 
dresses  were  tender,  appreciative  of  the  occasion, 
spiritual,  and  spiced  withal  with  humor.  Bev.  G. 
H.  Bayiuontl,  for  a  number  of  years  pastor  of  the 
church,  was  also  present,  and  led  in  prayer.  Not¬ 
withstanding  bis  long  service  of  forty  years.  Bro¬ 
ther  Logan  seemed  almost  the  youngest  minister 
present,  and  seems  to  have  capacity  left  to  out¬ 
work  the  other  ministers  in  the  city.  We  hope  he 
may  yet  be  spar^  these  many  years.  Ail  ef  our 
twelve  Prest>yte^an  churches  in  the  city  are  pros¬ 
pering.  The  Second  have  good  hopes  that  they 
will  soon  fill  the  important  place  made  vacant  by 
the  removal  of  Dr.  ^rtlett.  m. 

Fobt  Watnb.— The  Third  Church  calls  Mr.  8. 
F.  Marks,  a  recent  graduate  of  Allegheny  Semi¬ 
nary.  He  will  enter  at  once  upon  his  labors. 

M18SOUBI. 

itamhab  Cnr.— On  the  last  Sabbath  of  June  the 
eongregaii<»n  of  the  Second  Church  worshipped 
for  the  first  lime  In  their  new  and  handsome  edi¬ 
fice  on  the  comer  of  Central  and  Thirteenth 
streets.  Bev.  J.  H.  Miller  conducted  the  exer- 


THE  TEBBITOBIES. 

Eleo,  Nevada. — Bev.  J.  D.  Beard,  who  preaches 
here,  is  the  only  Presbyterian  minister  for  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  in  a  large 
district  of  country. 

St.  Lawbence,  Dakota. — On  Sunday  afternoon, 
June  2oth,  was  organized  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  St.  Lawrence.  Presbyterial  Missionary 
W.  S.  Peterson  preached,  and  was  assisted  in  the 
organization  by  Bev,  Alexander  S.  Foster,  late  of 
Sac  City,  Iowa;  now  of  Miller,  Dakota.  Seven¬ 
teen  members  united  in  forming  this  church. 
Messrs.  C.  G.  Clark  and  Ira  C.  Kingsbury  were 
chosen  elders.  The  former  was  ordained;  both 
were  installed.  Brother  Kingsbury  was  formerly 
elder  in  the  church  at  Bemington,  Ind.  Three 
trustees  were  elected.  After  the  organization,  the 
ordinances  were  administered,  and  two  children 
were  baptized.  Upwards  of  thirty  sat  at  the  Lord’s 
table,  at  which  no  Church,  or  denomination,  is 
known,  but  all  are  Christ’s. 

Milleb. — In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and 
by  the  same  ministers,  was  formed  the  First 
Church  of  Miller.  Here  an  heroic  little  band  of 
six  unfurled  the  “  banner  of  the  Cross.”  Mr.  Wm. 
McMurray  was  made  an  elder  in  the  church,  and 
three  trustees  were  chosen.  This  church  seems 
a  small  beginning,  but  we  “at  the  front”  have 
learned  that  from  small  beginnings  often  large  re¬ 
sults  may  be  expected.  A  little  band  of  conse¬ 
crated  Christians  forms  the  centre,  from  which 
radiate  influences  powerful  for  good  in  town  and 
country  round. 

These  two  churches  are  already  moving  towards 
the  erection  of  church  edifices.  The  “  home  ”  se¬ 
cured,  they  will  feel  that  they  are  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  established.  St.  Lawrence  and  Miller  are 
thriving  towns  in  the  midst  of  a  prairie  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  its  extent,  luxuriant  in  its  vegetation,  and 
beautiful  in  its  flowers  (we  counted  upwards  of 
thirty  varieties  of  flowers  in  blossom  in  a  recent 
three  days’  drive).  The  towns,  in  their  growth, 
but  keep  pace  with  the  marvellous  immigration 
into  the  region  about.  The  whole  county  (How¬ 
ard)  is  inviting  to  the  agriculturist,  and  it  is  being 
occupied  by  a  people  who  appreciate  its  advan¬ 
tages.  Seekers  for  farms,  who  wish  to  build  them¬ 
selves  Christian  homes,  where  may  be  enjoyed  ad¬ 
vantages  for  Christian  culture,  will  be  interested 
in  this  section.  w.  s.  feteeson, 

Huron,  Beadle  County,  Dakota. 


PACIFIC  COAST. 

Califobnia. — In  a  letter  to  The  Presbyterian  we 
find  the  following  California  items : 

The  Santa  Clara  Church,  three  miles  from  San 
Jos6,  has  received  a  new  impetus  from  Presbyteri¬ 
an  families  who  have  purchased  fruit  ranches. 
The  Sev.  i.  U.  MewhlJ,  the  fieotet*,  lojoluca  flT  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  church,  now  numbering  ninety. 

The  Bev.  J.  P.  Egbert  of  San  Jos6  is  spending 
the  Summer  in  New  York  and  Princeton,  and  de¬ 
signs  sailing  for  Germany.  Dr.  Babb  of  The  Occi¬ 
dent  is  supplying  the  San  Jose  pulpit. 

Tne  San  Pablo  and  West  Berkley  churches,  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  the  Bev.  James  Curry,  are  steadily 
growing.  West  Berkley  is  a  manufacturing  town. 
Berkley,  the  University  town,  but  a  few  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  is  rejoicing  in  Dr.  Breck  as  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church. 

The  Bev.  D.  T.  Temple  is  supplying  the  pulpit 
of  the  Menlo  Park  Church.  This  church  is  reviv¬ 


ing. 


The  San  Francisco  pastors  are  or  have  been  on 
their  Summer  trips.  The  Bev.  James  Hemphill 
and  wife,  near  Melrose.  Mr.  Nash  and  wife  of 
the  Westminster  Church  have  returned  from  Wat¬ 
sonville,  his  former  charge.  Across  the  bay  the 
Bev.  S.  P.  Sprecher  is  taking  short  trips  prepara¬ 
tory  to  his  longer  one  through  Southern  California 
with  one  of  his  elders.  Mr.  Laurie  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  preached  for  him  during  his  absence.  Dr. 
Healey  of  the  Second  Church  in  Oakland  (former¬ 
ly  of  Woodland)  finds  his  new  field  of  labor  most 
hopeful,  though  still  worshipping  in  a  hall.  Dr. 
Patterson  of  East  Oakland  and  the  Bev.  I.  M. 
Condit  of  the  Chinese  Mission  are  spending  the 
Summer  in  Los  Gatos,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Moun¬ 
tains. 

The  Bev.  Professor  Kellogg  of  Allegheny  City 
has  been  preaching  in  the  Firet  Church,  which  was 
recently  sold  to  the  Chinese  Mission  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Loomis.  It  has  not  yet  been  appro¬ 
priated  to  Chinese  services. 


SOUTHEBN  PBESBYTEBIAN. 

The  Power  of  Mites. — The  Sewing  Circle  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Farmville,  Va.  (Bev. 
H.  H.  Hawes  pastor),  has  with  their  mites  collect¬ 
ed  during  a  few  years  past  carpeted  and  cushioned 
the  church  at  an  expense  of  about  $500.  The 
membere  pay  twenty-five  cents  per  month  to  this 
fund,  and  use  it  to  keep  the  church  and  parsonage 
in  order.  Other  churches  could  follow  this  exam¬ 
ple  with  profit. 

A  Bevival. — A  correspondent  writes  to  one  of 
our  Southern  exchanges  that  there  has  been  re¬ 
markable  results  from  the  meeting  at  Mount  Wil¬ 
liams,  N.  C.,  which  must  be  attribuled  to  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  No  means  were  used 
but  prayer  and  preaching.  The  most  conservative 
must  have  been  satisfied  with  the  care  and  caution 
used.  There  were  divisions  in  the  church,  and 
everything  seemed  cold  at  the  commencement 
of  the  meeting.  The  pastor,  the  Bev.  G.  W, 
McMillan,  is  a  man  of  prayer,  and  the  cry  was 
for  prayer  and  more  prayer.  He  pledges  churches 
to  pray  for  his  meetings  when  leaving  lor  another 
field.  He  left  all  praying.  Before  but  one  male 
member  had  led  in  public  prayer;  now  all  can 
and  do;  also  all  the  converts  in  their  separate 
meetings.  The  number  of  inquirers  was  very 
lai^e,  neatly  filling  the  middle  block  of  pews  from 
the  pulpit  to  the  other  end  of  the  church.  With¬ 
out  any  urging  these  seats  were  taken  on  entering 
the  church  before  services  began.  The  majority 
of  the  inquirers  decided  to  follow  Christ,  mostly 
adults,  some  of  whom  were  hardened  neglecters 
of  the  sanctuary.  At  the  request  of  the  evange¬ 
list,  these  persons  will  not  be  received  Into  the 
church  under  a  month.  The  whole  county  seem¬ 
ed  awakened,  and  it  was  with  diflficulty  the  evan¬ 
gelist,  C.  M.  Howard,  could  resist  the  invitations 
to  visit  churches  in  the  vicinity — being  oblig^  to 
rest  awhile  in  his  mountain  home  in  Virguiia, 
having  preached  twice  a  day  nearly  every  day  since 
last  Fall,  and  reached  thirty  different  congrega¬ 
tions. 

CONGBEGATIONAL. 

Home  Mission  Wobk. — The  Maine  Missionary 
Society,  now  three-quarters  of  a  century  old,  em¬ 
ployed  eighty  eight  men  last  year.  The  number 
of  churches  during  that  period  has  Increased  from 
87  to  244;  ministers  from  60  to  205;  contributions 
from  $87  to  $22,379.80.  One  missionary  was  em¬ 
ployed  the  first  year  to  labor  for  eight  weeks  in 
Kennebec  county. 

Bev.  j.  H.  Jones,  recently  preaching  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Akron,  Ohio,  has  begun 
mission  work  in  Columbus  at  Piqua  Shops  and 
North  Columbus.  Both  places  have  good  chap¬ 
els,  built  and  paid  for  by  the  Gongregalionalists 
of  the  city.  The  work  is  under  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  Secretary  Strong  of  the  Home  Mission  So¬ 
ciety. 

A  Jubilee  Sebvioe.— The  church  at  Collinsville, 
Gt.,  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  June  25th. 
Having  no  pastor,  those  from  neigh  t>oring  towns 
conducted  the  exercises,  and  two  former  pastors 
made  addresses.  The  historical  paper  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mrs.  E.  J.  Warren,  a  daughter  of  one  of 


the  deacons,  who  has  been  in  service  thirty-nine 
years.  Of  the  thirty-three  original  membeis  nine 
are  still  living,  and  three  were  present. 

Boston. — Only  three  Congregational  churches 
are  closed  during  July,  and  only  five  will  be  during 
August.  On  the  first  Sabbath  of  July  Boston  pul¬ 
pits  were  occupied  by  the  following  persons :  Old 
South,  Bev.  Newman  Smyth,  D.D. ;  Park-street, 
Bev.  D.  B.  Fraser,  D.D. ;  Shawraut,  Bev.  0.  C. 
Kimball,  D.D. ;  Mt.  Vernon,  Bev.  Stacy  Fowler; 
Maverick,  East  Boston,  Prof.  G.  B.  Wlllcox,  D.D., 
of  Chicago  Seminary,  who  with  his  family  is  spend¬ 
ing  the  Summer  at  Newton ;  Immanuel,  Boxbury, 
Prof.  A.  H.  Currier,  D.D. 

Chicago. — At  the  dedication  of  Lincoln  Park 
Church  Drs.  Goodwin  and  Little  made  addresses, 
and  Bev,  F.  A.  Noble,  D.D.,  offered  prayer.  The 
following  Sabbath  the  pastor,  Bev.  B.  F.  Leavitt, 
preached  the  dedicatory  sermon,  and  received 
more  than  thirty  new  members. 

Pbayeb- MEETING. — The  church  at  Holbrook, 
Mass.,  following  the  plan  of  last  year,  held  an 
interesting  prayer-meeting  on  the  morning  of 
July  4th. 

Postponed. — It  having  been  found  impracticable 
to  secure  the  necessary  meetings  of  the  Committee 
of  Nine  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  during  the  Summer  months,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  their  report  will  necessarily  be  post¬ 
poned  until  some  time  in  the  month  of  October. 

Bev.  Joseph  Ward,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Yankton,  Dakota,  is  visiting  the  home 
and  friends  of  his  childhood,  and  last  Thursday 
evening  greatly  Interested  a  large  audience  by  de¬ 
scribing  the  religious  work  among  the  Indians  of 
that  Territory.  Just  before  leaving  his  people  he 
conducted  the  exercises  of  laying  the  cornerstone 
of  the  first  college  in  Dakota,  at  Yankton. 


EPISCOPAL. 

The  Bev.  S.  S.  Harris,  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Michigan,  will  deliver  the  John  Bohlen  lectures  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  next  Advent  Season. 

Amenia  Union,  N.  Y.— Bev.  Seymour  S.  Lewis 
has  accepted  the  call  to  St.  Thomas  Church  of 
Amenia  Union,  N.  Y.,  and  entered  upon  his  labors 
there.  This  church  enjoyed  the  labors  of  the 
saintly  Samuel  Boosevelt  Johnson,  D.D.  (former¬ 
ly  Professor  in  the  General  Theoh'glcal  Seminary) 
in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  and  had  for  its  last 
rector  Bev.  B.  B.  Van  Kleeck  Jr,,  now  of  Glenham. 

An  Excellent  Promise.  —  In  St.  Stephen’s 
Church,  Pittsfield,  there  is  a  St.  Andrew’s  Guild 
of  boys,  who  are  under  a  solemn  promise  not  to 
make  use  of  profane  and  vulgar  words.  At  Christ¬ 
mas  and  Easter,  a  silver  cross  of  St.  Andrew  is 
given  to  the  candidates.  Why  not  add  abstinence 
from  cigarettes  and  intoxicants  ? 

The  Greatest  “  Bevival.”  —  The  Bishop  of 
Tennessee  (Dr.  Quintard)  in  a  recent  address  in 
Grace  Church,  Newark,  spoke  of  the  Catholic 
movement  that  began  in  Oxford  fifty  years  ago, 
and  said  that  in  the  last  fifty  years  there  had 
been  witnessed  in  the  English  Church  and  all  its 
branches  the  greatest  revival  that  the  world  had 
ever  seen  since  the  days  of  Pentecost,  There 
have  been  more  churches  built  in  England  during 
the  last  half  century,  and  more  money  spent  for 
missions  and  church  work  in  this  time  than  there 
has  been  in  the  whole  300  years  since  the  Befor- 
mation. 

Bath. — The  congregation  of  St.  Thomas  Church 
generously  made  up  a  purse  of  $750  and  presented 
it  to  their  rector.  Dr.  Howard,  with  the  request  to 
spend  his  Summer  vacation  abroad.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  he  will  comply. 

Bev.  Mb.  Ogden  of  Geneva,  Sabbath  before  last 
preached  for  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Waterloo.  He 
had  the  misfortune  the  same  ilay  to  lose  his 
pocketbook  containing  -$05.  As  his  efforts  to  re¬ 
cover  it  were  unavailing,  the  generous  members 
of  St.  Paul’s  made  good  the  sum  lost. 

A  Disadvantage. — At  the  late  anniversary  at 
Andover  Seminary,  Prof.  Park  spoke  of  a  conver¬ 
sation  in  which  ho  said  to  an  eminent  Episcopal 
clergyman  that  Episcopacy  has  some  advantages, 
in  that  its  bishops  can  confine  services  within  the 
limits  of  decorum,  and  that  the  liturgy  compels 
men  to  hear  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
even  when  the  minister  amounts  to  nothing.  He 
replied  that  the  Episcopalians  have  inward  trou¬ 
bles  as  much  as  Congregationalists,  and  that  one 
of  the  greatest  is  the  drift  of  Congregational  min¬ 
isters  into  the  Episcopal  Church. 


METHODIST. 

a  Db.  Levi  Scott,  Senior  Bishop  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  died  at  his  home  near 
Odessa,  Del.,  on  Thursday,  July  13.  Ho  was  boru 
at  Odessa,  Oct.  11,  1802,  and  had  been  over  half  a 
century  in  the  ministry.  He  became  a  bishop  in 
1852.  For  the  past  three  years  he  has  been  living 
in  retirement. 

No  Consolidation. — At  a  meeting  of  tho  Wash 

ing(Lou -street  Oli'jroh,  BrooklVJL— Cl 

scheme  to  consolidate  that  church  with  t*he’John- 
son-street  and  York-street  churches  of  the  same 
denomination,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  42  to  25. 
The  Johnson-street  and  York-street  churches  had 
approved  the  scheme,  but  this  action  on  the  part 
of  tho  Washington-street  Church  defeats  it,  one 
reason  being  given  that  too  much  financial  sup¬ 
port  would  be  required  from  the  last  named  church. 

Opposing  the  Be  vised  Testament. — The  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  (South)  showed  decided 
opposition,  at  its  recent  Conference,  to  the  use  of 
the  Bevised  New  Testament,  even  objecting  to  it 
in  connection  with  the  Sunday-school  lessons. 
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names  of  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  ar- 
®‘c-.  aPPlJ  »o  J-  S-  Peters,  As- 
enclosing  stamp.  Christians  of  all  de- 
nomlgi^ons  are  cordially  Invited  to  share  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  this  Assembly. 


/ 


•^^Presbyterian  Pa.stor  of  Chicago  desires  to  make  an 
ezciiange  with  some  pastor,  or  to  supply  a  pulpit  In  the 
^t  during  the  month  of  Aueust.  States  of  New  York  or 
New  Jersey  preferred.  Beferences  exchanged.  Address 
care  of  H.  Kenn,  Box  164,  Wright's  Grove,  Chicago. 
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THE  CENTURY 


^  FRANCISCO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


Nekt  term  opens  first  Thursday  of  September.  Four 
professors  Course  of  study  thorough.  Furnished  rooms 
and  illvlng  cheap.  Tuition,  library  and  text  books  free. 
StuoentB  seeding  assistance  aided.  Address 

Bev.  Dr.  SCOTT,  621  Post  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PRINCETON  SEMINARY. 


The  sessions  of  Princeton  Thoolngical  Seminary  will  here¬ 
after  begin  and  end  two  weeks  later  than  heretofore.  The 
next  seesloD  will  begin  on  the  third  Thursday  of  September 
(Instead  of  the  first  Thursday),  and  will  end  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  May  Unstead  of  the  last  Wednesday  of  April). 

W.  E.  SCHENCK,  Sec.  Board  of  Directors. 


Gbibbbn— Feancb — In  Congress,  Ohio,  July  9th,  1882, 
by  Bev.  John  H.  Aughey,  Mr.  W.  H.  Obibben  of  Polk, 
Ashland  county,  Ohio,  and  Miss  Lottie  A.  Fbance  of 
Congress,  Wayne  county,  Ohio. 

Shbpabd — Andbews— In  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  July  5th, 
188^  at  the  residence  of  the  bride’s  mother,  by  Bev.  W. 
H.  Byder,  Fbed.  D.  Shepaed,  M.D.,  of  Malone,  N.  Y., 
and  Fanny  P.  Andbews,  M.D.,  who  are  under  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  to  Central  Turkey  College, 
Aintab. 


Nbal— Andbews— At  the  same  time  and  place,  Dr. 
Bobebt  j.  Neal  of  Kent,  Pa.,  and  Flobencb  N.  An¬ 
dbews. 

The  two  brides  were  daughters  of  the  late  Bev.  C.  B. 
Andrews,  for  thirty  years  missionary  at  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 


Co&TOV — At  Salt  Point,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  July  11, 1882, 
Bdtb  a.,  wife  of  John  A.  Colton,  formerly  of  New  York, 
ageff'BS  years.  Interment  at  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y., 
July  13. 


SiLUMAN— At  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  June  24th,  1882,  Mrs. 
Anna  Aemsteono,  wife  of  the  Bev.  Jonathan  Silliman, 
in  the  80th  year  of  her  age. 


POWDER 


Absolutely  Pure. 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wkolesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
ol  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
Oflyineatu.  KotAL  BAKINO  Powdeb  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.Y, 


LIFE  OF  A  FIREMAN,”  SS 


The  trade  supplied.  WHITING,  80  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Dr.'Wllbor’s  Cod-Livor  Oil  and  Lime. — Invalids 
ned  no  longer  dread  to  take  tbat  great  specific  for  Con- 
simptlon.  Asthma,  and  tbrestening  Coughs— Cod-Liver  Oil 
ajd-Ume.  As  prepared  by  Dr  Wllbor  It  Is  robbed  of  the 
museating  taste,  and  also  embodies  a  preparation  of  the 
noepbate  of  Lime,  giving  nature  the  very  article  required 
tOi'ld  the  healing  qu.-illtlesof  the  Oil,  and  to  re-create  where 
dlSase  has  destroyed.  It  also  forms  a  remarkable  tonic, 
an  will  cause  weak  and  debilitated  persons  to  become 
strag  and  robust.  It  should  be  kept  In  every  family  for 
Iniwnt  use  on  the  first  appearance  of  Coughs  or  Irritation 
of  I.  e  Lungs  Manufactured  only  by  A.  B.  Wilbob,  Chem- 
Isf  Boston.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


BAPTIST. 

Bev.  Db.  Hoppeb  has  already  entered  upon  his 
labors  in  Millerton,  N.  Y.,  as  successor  to  Bev.  Mr. 
Lyon,  who  is  still  seeking  restoration  from  im¬ 
paired  health. 

Bepaibs. — The  congregation  of  Bev.  H.  M. 
Sanders,  Foily-second  street,  have  determined  to 
reconstruct  the  inside  of  their  house  of  worship. 
It  will  cost  about  $6,000. 

Leaving  the  Ministry. — Bev,  George  A.  Laf- 
ton,  pastor  of  tho  Third  Baptist  Church  of  St. 
Louis,  whose  erratic  action.soti  atraiu  recently  oc- 
easioned  scandal,  has  resigned. ,  He  will  also 
leave  tho  ministry,  it  is  said,  for  business. 

The  Oneida  Association  is  composed  of  twen¬ 
ty-one  churches.  These  vary  greatly  in  age,  the 
oldest,  at  Waterville,  being  eighty -four  years  old ; 
the  youngest,  at  Durhamville,  being  one  year  old. 
Ninety-one  baptisms  is  tho  visible  outcome  of  the 
activity  of  2,770  Baptists  for  a  single  yeur. 


KotCcts. 


SEA-SIDK  S.  8.  ASSI5MBLY,  ASBURV  PARK,  N.J, 
August  1-16,  1882. 

Under  the  management  of 

The  .S.  8.  Committee,  Synod  of  New  Jersey, 

Rev,  Alex.  Proudfit,  Hackettstown,  N,  J.,  Chairman;  Bev. 
J.L.  Wells,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Secretary;  Bev.  B.  8.  Everltt, 
Jamesburgh,  N.  J  ,  Treasurer;  Jeremiah  Baker,  Madison) 
N.  J.,Hon.  John  HlU.Boonton,  N.  J.,  S.  8.  Committee;  Lead¬ 
er  of  the  Assembly,  Rev.  James  A.Wordeu,  Princeton,  N.  J, 
Special  days,  subjects,  and  speakers  as  follows : 

TUESDAY,  Aug.  1st,  7J  P.  M 

Opening  meeting.  Speakers :  Rev.  Drs.  Symmes,  Herrick 
Johnson,  J.^M.  Worrall,  Rev.  B.  C.  Llpplncott,  and  Mr. 
James  A.  Bradley. 

WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  2. 

Temperance.  Speakers;  Robert  Alkman,  D.D.,  and  John 
B.  Gough. 

THURSDAY,  Aug.  3. 

Home  Missions.  W.  C.  Roberts,  D.D.,  Women’s  Home 
Mission  Meeting,  Synodical  Home  Mission  Conference. 
Evening,  lecture  by  John  B.  Gough  or  Dr.  Thomas  Guard. 
FRIDAY,  Aug.  4. 

Bev.  Drs  A.  A.  Hodge  and  H.  A.  Nelson.  Evening — Read¬ 
ings  by  Prof  Locke  Richardson,  the  eminent  elocutionist. 
SATURDAY.  Aug.  6 — Children’s  D.iy. 

T.  H.  Bobinsou,  D.D. — "The  Place  and  Power  of  the 
Child.’’  E.  E.  Craven,  D.D.— “  The  Duty  of  the  Church  to 
the  Sabbath-school” 

Children’s  Meeting,  addresssed  by  Mr.  John  Wauamaker 
and  J.  Howard  Beal.  Evening — Grand  Concert. 

SUNDAY,  Aug.  6 

Sermons  by  James  H.  Brookes,  D.D.,  H.  A.  Nelson,  D.D., 
Principal  McVlckar,  D.D.,  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D. 

These  announcements  are  probable. 

Model  Sabbath  School. 

MONDAY,  Aug.  7 — Christian  Literature. 

Anthony  Comstock,  Prof.  Lucke  BIchardson. 

TUESDAY.  Aug.  8. 

F.  L.  Patton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  John  A.  Broadus,  D.D. 
Concert— Creole  Quartette  and  La  Teche  Children. 

WEDNESDAY,  Aug  9 — Temperance. 

Bev.  Drs.  G.  8.  Mott,  S.  A.  Mutchmore,  J.  M.  Worrall,  B. 
M.  Patterson.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

THURSDAY.  Aug.  10— Foreign  Missions. 

Rev.  Drs.  Elliuwood,  John  L.  Nevlus,  Aug.  Brodhead, 
Bev.  John  L.  Butler,  and  others.  Evening— Dr.  Thomas 
Guard,  probably. 

FRIDAY,  Aug.  11— Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

Annual  Women’s  Meeting;  Mass  Foreign  Missionary 
Meeting  In  evening,  addressed  by  Missionaries.  A  general 
Invitation  Is  extended  to  all  foreign  missionaries  in  the 
country  to  bo  present  and  help  render  the  occasion  one  of 
tbe  utmost  Interest  and  Influence  In  rousing  Christians  to 
more  earnest  praying,  giving,  and  working  to  evangelise 
the  heathen. 

SATURDAY,  Aug.  12,  Children’s  Day. 

Bev.  Drs  S.  A.  Mutchmore  and  John  Gillespie,  and  Mr.  J. 
Howard  Seal.  Evening— Grand  Concert,  conducted  by  Prof. 
Palmer,  assisted  by  eminent  Singers 

MONDAY.  Aug.  14. 

General  Conference  on  8. 8. Work,  led  by  W.  E.  Niles,  D.D. 
Lectures  by  Rev.  B.  8.  Green  and  Dr.  Thomas  Guard. 
TUESDAY,  Aug.  16. 

Bev  Drs.  MacCracken  and  W.  M.  Blackburn. 

Closing  addresses. 

Speakers  whose  time  Is  not  yet  fixed :  Rev.  Drs.  8.  J. 
Wilson,  B.  D.  Hitchcock,  Principal  HcTlckar.  Spodal  ftor 
tyre»  of  tie  A$$embly;  Great  attention  to  Normal  Work; 
Primary  Class  Work  conducted  by  “Pansy’’  (Mrs  G.  B. 
Aldenp  Musical  College  dally  by  Prof.  Palmer,  Mus.  Doc.; 
Bible  Readings  (probable)  by  James  H.  Brookes,  D.D.,  of 
St.  Louis.  Blackboard  Conductor,  J  Howard  seal,  t  lassee 
lor  the  review  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  commence  July  2Ut. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Asbury  Ptu'k  (same  station  u  Ocean 
Grove)  sold  from  principal  staUona  on  P.  B.  B.,  N.  Y.  Oen- 
tral.Brie,0  B.  B.otM  J. 

For  “  outline  program  ’’  apply  to  Bev.  J.  L.  Wells,  New- 
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Solid  Silver. 


by  the  Gobham  Manufacturing  Com- 
PANY^rovidence  and  New  York,  and  stamped 
should  be  for  sale  in  the  stock  of 
^  every  first-class  Jeweler  in  the  United 
and  if  purchasers  insist  upon  having  this 
of  goods  they  will  be  sure  of  securing 
st  quality  of  ware  made 
if  they  accept  any  other  trade  mark, 
there  is  no  such  absolute  guarantee,  other 
makers  having  two,  and  sometimes  three  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  of  goods,  but  the  Gorham  Trade 
Mark  is  never  used  on  any  other  than  English 
Sterling. 


GORHAM  M’P’G  COMPANY, 

Silversmiths, 

No.  37  Union  Square. 


For  sale  by  Jewelers  throughout  tbe  U.  S. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 


Will  open  their  New  Warehouse,  on 
MONDAY,  July  17,  with  an  entirely 
fresh  stock  of  Carpets,  Rugs,  Floor 
Cloths,  etc. 

BROADWAY, 

Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO, 


69  WaU  Street,  New  York. 


But  and  Sell  Bttjh  op  Exohanob, 
IssuB  Oomheroial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  aU  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telboraphio  Transfers 
OF  Monet  TO  AND  FROM  Europe.  Make 
GoLLEOnONS  IN  ALL  FOREIGN  G0UN« 
TRIES. 


Exquisite  Illastratioiis.  Striking  Sanuner  Features. 


Continuing  the  custom  which  has  proved  so 
successful  in  past  years,  the  August  Century 
Magazine  is  known  as  the  “  Midsummer  Holiday 
Number,”  being  especially  devoted  to  papers  and 
stories  of  a  light  and  entertaining  character 
FOR  SUMMER  READING, 

and  enriched  with  an  unusual  number  of  choice 
engravings.  The  appearance  of  this  Midsummer 
Holiday  Number  has  In  past  years  been  pronounced 
“THE  LITERARY  EVENT  OP  THE  SEASON,” 
and,  in  its  attractions,  the  present  issue  is  fully 
up  to  the  high  standard  thus  established. 

Among  the  special  features  in  this  number  are 
richly  illustrated  papers  on  “  Steam- Yachting  in 
America,”  “An  Aboriginal  Pilgrimage”  (the  Zufli 
Indians  in  Boston),  “  The  Borderlands  of  Surrey,” 
“Some  English  Artists  and  their  Studios”;  a 
frontispiece  portrait  of  Richard  Wagner,  with  an 
article  on  “How  Wagner  makes  Operas”;  “The 
Lambs,”  a  burlesque  tragedy  satirizing  Wall  St., 
by  the  author  of  “  The  Confessions  of  a  Frivolous 
Girl,”  “The  Little  Tin  Gods  on  Wheels,”  etc.; 
“The  New  North-West,’  by  E.  V.  Smalley;  a 
down-east  story,  “  Tbe  Phantom  Sailqr,”  by  Noah 
Brooks,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

All  book-sellci-s  and  news-dealers  sell  it ;  price, 
35  cents.  In  no  other  shape  can  so  much  enter¬ 
taining  reading  matter,  with  such  beautiful  en- 
grn.vings,  be  had  for  the  price.  Persons  who  are 
not  regular  readers  of  The  Century  should  not 
fail  to  see  this  special  number. 

The  CENTURY  CO.,  New-York. 


TAINTOR’S 


6DIDE<B00KS. 


Describe  all  Cities,  Towns  and  Stations  on  the  Routes. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  MAPS  AAD  WOODCUTS. 

Price  25  cents  each,  by  mail. 


HUDSON  RIVER  ROUTE _ New  York  to  West  Point, 

OateklU  Mountains,  Albany,  Troy,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Lake  George,  Lake  Champlain.  Adlrondacks,  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  via  Hudson  River  Steamers.  Contains 
special  maps  (new  and  accurate)  ol  Catsklll  and  Adiron¬ 
dack  Mountain  resorts. 


SARATOGA  ILLUSTRATED.— Tbe  Visitors’  Guide  to 
Saratoga  Springs,  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 

SARATOGA  MINERAL  WATERS _ Directions  for 

their  use  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Stillman  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.Y. 

SEA-, SIDE  RESORTS  on  tbe  Atlantic  Coast. 

NORTHERN  RESORTS. — Boston  to  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains,  Luke  Memphremagog,  Green  Mountains,  Lake 
Champlain,  Sheldon,  Massena,  Ogdensburgh,  Montreal 
and  Quebec. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  REGIONS.-New  York  and 
Philadelphia  to  Easton,  Bethlehem,  Delaware  Water 
Gap,  Mauch  Chunk,  Scranton,  Harrisburg,  Williams¬ 
port  and  Elmira. 

ERIE  KAILAVAY  ROUTE.— New  York  to  Ithaca,  Wat- 
kin’s  Glen,  Rochester,  Dunkirk,  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
Falls,  via  Erie  Railway  and  branches. 

NEW  YORK  TO  SARATOGA.  BUFFALO,  AND 
NIAGARA  FALLS. — Via  Hudson  River  and  New 
York  Central  R.  R. 

THE  NEWPORT  ROUTE.  New  York  to  Boston,  via 
Newport  and  Fall  River.  With  Descriptions  of  New¬ 
port  and  Narragansett  Bay. 

CONNECTICUT  RIV’ER  ROUTE,— New  York  to  the 
White  Mountains,  via  N.  Y.  &  N.  H.  and  Connecticut 
River  R.  R. 

NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE. 
AND  WASHINGTON. 

CITY'  OF  NEW  YORK. — Containing  Descriptions  of, 
and  Directions  for,  Visiting  the  Public  Buildinos,  etc. 
A  new  Street  Directory,  Travellers’  Directory,  and  a 
Map  ol  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  etc. 


Any  one  of  the  above  GuUle>t  sent  (post  paid)  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 


TAINTOR  BROTHFRS,  MFRRILL  &  CO., 


19  20  Aator  Flace.  York.. 


Thai  Our  Uoiers 


May  Avail  Themselves  of  the 


VERY  LOW  PRICES 


At  which  we  are  now  disposing  of  the  residue 
of  our  stock  of 


Dry  Goods, 

Upholstery, 
Carpets,  Etc. 


WE  WILL  CONTINUE 

For  a  brief  period 


OUR  RFTAIL  SAIFS. 


A.T.Slewarl&Co. 

Broadway.  4th  ive.,  9th  &  10th  Sts. 


THE  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


A  scientific  treatise  compiled  by  eminent  physicians. 
Treats  of  the  most  prevalent  diseases,  and  their  remedies. 
Every  family  In  America  ought  to  have  It.  Sent  by  mall 
for  ONE  DOLLAR.  Remit  to 


A.  YV.  CAIMELl  &  CO.,  Dover,  Delaware. 


Your  attention  having  been  called  to  the  merits  of 

S:*' 'N\\\  1 1 1 1 


we  would  now  ask  :  HAVE  YOU  TRIED  IT? 
It  Is  the  BEST  and  QUICKEST 


CLEANER  AND  POUSHIR  IN  THE  WORLD 


Of  NICKEL,,  SILVER  WARE, 

PLATE  GLASS  AND  SHOW  CASES. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

to- FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Western  Female  Seminary 

OXFORD,  OHIO.  MT.  HOLVOKE  PLAN. 


The  28th  year  will  commence  Sept.  6,  1882.  Board,  Tub 
tlon.  Fuel  and  Lights,  $170  per  annum.  Send  for  oat&logue 
to  MISS  HELEN  PBABOOY,  Principal. 


LASELL  SEMINARY.  Boston 


_  _  advantages  with  delightful 

suburban  home.  Special  care  of  health,  manners  and 
morals  of  growing  girls.  Good  board.  Teaches  cooking 
and  the  like  household  arte.  To  secure  place  apply  early. 
Address  C.  0.  BRAGDON,  Principal. 


SIGLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 


A  select  Boarding  School  for  26  Boys.  Fits  them  to  take 
the  highest  rank  at  Yale.  Fur  circulars  address 

HENRY  W.  SIGLAB,  U.A.  (Yale. 


WFLLS  COLIFGF  FOR  YOUNG  LAOIFS. 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

Full  Collegiate  Course.  Music  and  Art.  Location  beau¬ 
tiful  ami  healthful.  SeMlon  iM'glns  Sept.  18,  1882.  Send 
for  cauiogue.  K.  B.  FBIBBBB,  D.D.,  President. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Hademoiselle  do  Janon's 


(Sieeessor  and  former  Partner  of  tke  late  Miss  Haines) 


French  and  English  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 
Ladies  and  Children.  No.  10  Gramercy  Park,  New  York, 
will  re-open  on  Thursday,  Sept.  28th,  1882.  Careful  train¬ 
ing  and  thorough  instruction  in  every  department.  French 
conversation  class  under  tbe  charge  ol  Mme.  AlUot  Boy- 
mler.  Boys’  Class  October  2d. 


UNIVERSITY 

OF  THE 

CITY  OF  NEW  YOKK. 


John  Hall,  D.D.,  Chancellor  dtf  inferVm. 


INSTRUCTION  FREP:. 


Attention  le  called  to  special  advantages  offered  to  stu¬ 
dents  by  this  Institution,  vis :  It  Is  organized,  in  Its  under¬ 
graduate  Instruction,  In  twodepartmeuts — a  Department  of 
Arts  and  a  Department  ol  Science.  The  former  covers  the 
usual  collegiate  course;  the  latter  substitutes  lor  classics 
tho  modern  languages. 

TUITION  IN  BOTH  DEPABTMENTS  IS  FBEE. 

Optional  special  courses  may  be  selected  from  either  or 
both  ol  these  by  young  men  not  studying  for  a  degree. 
There  are  no  tutors.  Students  come  directly  in  contact 
with  professors  of  long  standing  and  experience. 

’The  next  entrance  examination  will  be  held  Tuesday, 
September  19th,  at  10  A.  M.,  In  tbe  University,  (Council 
Boom,)  Washington  Square. 

Catalogues  may  be  obtained  from  the  Janitor. 


MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES,  Morristown,  N.J..  reopens  Sept  90th. 
Enlarged  school-rcoms  and  gymnasium.  Large  and  at¬ 
tractive  grounds.  Superior  advantages  In  every  depart¬ 
ment.  Board  and  tuition  in  English  and  Latin,  $460  per 
annum.  For  circulars  address  the  Principal. 


MRS.  SYLVANUS  REED'S 
ENGLISH.  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN  BOARDING  AND  DAT 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  6  and  8  East  -Md  Street,  N.  Y.,  reopens 
Oct.  2.  Number  of  pupils  In  Primary  and  Preparatory 
Classes  strictly  limited.  Thorough  Collegiate  Course.  Spe¬ 
cial  students  In  Music  and  all  Departments.  This  School 
is  formulated  for  the  education  and  trainiug  of  ChritUtm 
women.  Rooms  are  light  and  well  ventilated,  and  health 
record  unparalleled. 


CILAVERACK  (Now  York)  COLLEGE  and  HUDSON 
^  RIVER  INSTITUTE,  three  miles  from  Hudson  City. 
Fits  boys  thoroughly  for  College  nod  Business. 

College  course  for  girls.  Art  and  Music,  specialties. 
Seventeen  Instructors;  Eleven  Departments. 

18220  PER  YEAR. 

Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK.  Ph  D.,  President. 


STUBENVILLE  (O.)  FE6IALE  SEMINARY.  Beautiful  and 
healthful  situation  on  the  Ohio.  Well  known  through¬ 
out  the  country.  63  years  of  successful  experience.  Board, 
room,  and  light  per  year  only  $176.  Tuition  $20  to  $36. 
One-fourth  off  to  clergymen’s  daughters.  Send  for  a  cata¬ 
logue.  Bev.  A.  M.  REID,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


WHEiTOH  FEIUIE  SEHmiBY 


WILL  begin  its  48th  year  Sept.  7.  Fine  library,  laboratory, 
observatory,  and  cabinets.  Thorough  instruction.  Best  of 
home  Infiuences.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 


PHILLIPS  EXETER  ACADEMY 

PREPARES  BOYS  FOR 
Colleges  and  Scientific  Schools. 

For  Information,  address 

A.  C.  PERKINS,  Principal,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


FORT  EDWARD  COLLEGIATE  INSTI- 
TUTE. — Sept.  11.  New  and  superb  brick  build¬ 
ings,  warmed  with  steam ;  the  handsomest  and  best  ap¬ 
pointed  boarding  Seminary  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  In 
the  State.  Yearly  students  preferred. 

JOSEPH  E.  KING,  D.D.,  Fort  Edwards,  N.  Y. 


THE  DNIVERSin  OF  WOOSTER. 

Open  to  either  sex.  Nearly  500  In  attendance.  Large 
endowment.  Collegiate  department  fully  equipped.  Stand¬ 
ard  of  study  ranks  with  the  first  Modern  languages  thor¬ 
oughly  taught  Musical  Department  newly  organized. 
Preparatory  Department  conducted  by  permanent  teach¬ 
ers,  embraces  all  primary  studies.  Religious  infiuences 
predominate.  Expenses  very  low.  Aid  given  where  need¬ 
ed.  A  thorough  education  at  small  expense.  Send  for 
catalogue  before  going  elsewhere.  Pall  term  opens  Sep¬ 
tember  13th.  Address 

Rev.  A.  A.  E.  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  Pres.,  Wooster,  O. 


Vassar  College. 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  T.  A  complete  college  course  for 
women,  with  Schools  of  Painting  and  Music,  and  a  prepar¬ 
atory  department.  Catalogues  sent. 

8.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  President 


RITEBVIEW  ACADEMY, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

With  U.  8.  Military  Department.  A  thorough-going,  wide¬ 
awake  school  for  boys,  combining  Study,  Military  DiiU, 
and  Recreation  In  duo  proportion.  Catalogue  with  chart 
of  Bequlsitlous,  sent  on  application.  / 

,  OTIS  BI8BEH,‘TtJi.>-Prb"'’li*»i- 


Dr.  Holbrook’S  Military  School, 


SING  SING,  N.  Y. 


Re-opens  Wednesday  evening,  Sept  13th.  Address 
Bev.  D.  A  HOLBROOK.  Ph.D. 


Lake  Forest  University. 

COLLEGE — Three  courses.  Traininir  thorouirh*'An<l 


COLLEGE — Three  courses.  Training  thoroughT'and 
comprehensive,  under  jtrofessors  of  progressive  and  pro¬ 
ductive  minds.  Special  .-itteiulou  to  training  for  the  min¬ 
istry.  Examine  for  yourselves. 

ACADEMY' — Classical  and  English.  Offers  the  best 
training  lor  college  and  business. 

FERRY  HALL — Seminary  for  ladles  only.  Unsur¬ 
passed  In  solid  and  ornamental  branches. 

Year  begins  September  13, 1882  Apply  to 

FREST.  GREGORY,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MHITARY  ACADEMY, 

CHESTER.  21st  Year  opens  September  13th.  New 
Buildings.  Superior  accommodations.  Appointments 
complete.  English.  Collegiate,  Chemical, Civil  Engineering 
Courses.  Degrees  conferred.  Col.  THEO.  HYATT  PresL 


ELIZABETH  INSTITUTE, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J.  ’ 

School  for  Young  Ladles  and  Children.  For  particulars 
address  MISSES  READ  k  HIGGINS. 


Home  seminary  for  girls.  Eighteenth  year 
Pleasant,  thobodoh.  safe.  Sixteen  boarders.  Uiree 
vacaBCies.  Bev.  W.  M.  WELLS,  Prln.,  Hlghtstown  N  J 


/CHESTNUT  STREET  SEMINARY. 

Miss  BONNEY  and  MIbr  DILLA^,  Prlndpala 


The  thirty-third  year  of  this  Boarding  and  Da 
School  will  oi«n  September  20tb,  1882,  at 

1618  CHESTNUT  STBEE’T,  Philadelphia. 


Cornell  University. 


For  the  Annual  Register,  giving  full  Information  regard¬ 
ing  the  special  courses  In  Agriculture,  Architecture,  Civil 
Engineering,  Mechanical  Etiginceriug,  and  History  and 
Political  Science,  and  tbe  general,  classical,  literary  and 
scientific  courses,  with  the  degrees  conferred,  expense  of 
residence  and  samples  of  entrance  examlnailou  papers, 
apply  to  TBEASUBEB  OF  COBMELL  UNIVEBSITY,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Entrance  examinations,  June  12,  Sept.  19. 


Education' 


for  both  sexes  at  Obeblin  College, 
Oberlln,  Ohio.  Classes  in  all  acad¬ 
emy  and  college  studies.  Instruc¬ 
tion  the  best;  expenses  tbe  lowesL 
Good  libraries,  laboratories,  and  gymnasiums.  No  saloon. 
In  town.  Over  1300  students  last  year.  Terms  open  Jan.  3, 
1882,  April  4,  Sept.  12.  Circulars  sent  free  by 

J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Secretary. 


OBEKLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC.  Under 
the  College  management.  Full  corjis  of  first  class  Instruc¬ 
tors  In  Theory,  Voice  Culture,  Piano, 

Organ,  Stringed  Instruments,  Ac.  Class 
or  private  lessons  as  preferred.  Address 
Prof.  F.  B.  BICE. 


irst  Class  instruc- 

OberKn 


HOUGHTON  YOUNG  LADIES. 


Advantages  unsurpassed.  For  Record  or 
catalogue,  address  A.  G.  BENEDICT,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


CLINTON,  N.  Y.,  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 


For  Young  Men  and  Boys. 

Established  1813.  Location  healthiest.  Prepares  for  Col* 
lege  and  Business.  Opens  September  7th.  For  full  Infor 
matlon,  address  Rev.  ISAAC  O.  BEST,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


MARIETTA  COLLEGE. 


Fall  term  begins  Sept.  7th.  Prizes  awarded  for  tbe  beak 
entrance  examinations,  and  for  subsequent  high  scholar¬ 
ship.  Two  courses  of  study  In  College  and  Preparatory 
Department.  A  number  of  scholarships  for  deserving 
students,  particularly  the  sous  of  clergymen.  ExpensM 
moderate.  Address 

I.  W.  ANDBEWS,  President,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


Lake  Erie  Seminary. 


On  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Flan. 

PainesTllIe,  O.  Twenty*fonrth  Year  opens  Sept. 
7th,  1882.  Course  of  study  recently  extended.  Building 
enlarged  and  reluriilslied  ;  Hydraulic  passenger  ele¬ 
vator.  Board  and  Tuition,  S176  per  Year.  For  lUn.- 
trated  Circular  or  Catalogue,  address 

HISS  EVANS,  Principal. 


GANNETT  INSTITUTE  Boston,  Mass. 


Tbe  29tb  year  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  37th,  1883. 

For  catalogues  and  Circular,  apply  to  Rev.  Oxo.  OAMinRT 
Principal,  69  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


R 


YE  SEMINARY,  RYE,  NEW  YORK.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  UFB. 


Ossining  Institute  tor  Young  Ladies  and  Misses. 


SING  8IN0-0N-IIUD80N. 

Location  delightful  and  healthy,  buildings  home-like. 
Refined  Christian  Infiuences.  Thorough  course,  in  Bng- 
li.h,  German,  French,  and  Latin.  First  das.  InstrucUoa 
In  vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing,  Sketching,  and 
Painting.  Natural  Sciences  with  lectore.  and  experiment, 
by  Prof.  Jewett,  Assoch.te  Principal.  Term,  moderate. 
Opens  Sept.  Utb.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Bev.  O.  D.  BIOB,  FrinclpaL 


|ARK  IlfSTITUTB,  Rye,  N.  V.  For  Boys.  $.00 
year.  HBNBY  TATLOCK,  PrlndpaL 


/ 

/ 
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THE  NEW-VOKK  BVANGE: 


THURSDAY.  JULY  20,  1882. 


All  ioyously  down  through  the  golden  field. 

The  reapers  had  come  with  a  shout ; 

They  had  cheered  each  other  with  word  and  song, 
As  their  sickles  flashed  in  and  out. 

And  tenderly  now,  fell  the  day  asleep. 

And  they  heard  the  Master  call 
Through  the  starlit  silence  “  Enter  ye  in. 

My  reward  is  waiting  for  all.” 

The  palace  shone  out  on  the  happy  night, 

With  its  windows  all  aflame. 

Its  radiant  portals  swinging  wide. 

With  a  “  Welcome  ”  for  all  who  came. 

With  bannered  sheaves,  with  the  trumpet’s  voice. 
With  the  marching  of  eager  feet, 

The  train  swept  in  through  the  golden  gates. 

And  up  to  the  royal  seat. 

But  lo  I  far  off  in  the  harvest  field. 

Weary  and  sad,  and  so  late. 

With  a  single  sheaf,  there  lingered  one. 

Still  striving  to  reach  the  gate. 

He  had  caught  the  echo  of  that  sweet  call 
That  fell  through  the  holy  night. 

He  had  seen  the  throng  from  the  darkened  field. 
Sweep  into  the' palace-light. 

And  a  cry  went  up  from  his  sorrowful  soul, 

“  O  Muter,  tarry  for  me ; 

O  shut  not  the  gates  whence  the  glory  streams, 

My  weary  heart  breaketh  for  Thee.” 

At  last,  to  the  nanqueting  hall  he  came; 

So  ragged,  and  old,  and  worn, 

His  only  treasure,  the  one  bright  sheaf. 

On  his  poor,  bent  shoulders  borne. 

Then  the  face  of  the  King  was  tender  and  grave. 
As  of  one  who  was  hiding  a  tear ; 

And  He  gently  questione»d  “  What  wouldst  thou. 
And  what  dost  thou  bring  Me  here  ?  ” 

Most  eager,  and  loving  the  answer  that  came, 

“  I  had  gone  with  the  reapers  at  mom, 

With  longing  to  bring  Thee  such  glorious  sheaves 
As  might  even  Thy  palace  adorn. 

"But  scarcely  one  hour  I  wrought  with  the  rest. 
Ere  I  fell  by  the  wayside  alone ; 

With  a  fevered  brow,  and  a  pain-racked  frame, 

I  lay  till  the  morning  was  done. 

"  Sweet  children  passed  by  with  their  sickles  small. 
They  would  reap  for  the  King,  they  said, 

1  showed  them  whither  the  reapers  had  gone. 

And  blessed  them,  as  on  they  sped. 

“  But  when  in  the  noon-tide’s  sultry  hour 
The  fever  and  pain  were  done. 

The  rust,  alas,  my  sickle  had  spoiled, 

And  the  strength  of  my  youth  was  gone. 

“Far  off,  I  could  see  the  victorious  ones 
With  the  flash  of  their  blades  so  keen ; 

But  no  words  could  reach  them ;  and  there,  alone, 
I  knew  I  could  only  glean. 

"The  few  brightstalks  they  had  left  in  their  haste, 
I  gathered,  in  weakness,  for  Thee ; 

And  this  poor,  bare  entrance  within  Thy  gates, 

Is  all  that  is  left  for  me.” 

Then  the  King  rose  up  from  His  thronged  seat. 
With  a  face  most  sweet  to  see : 

“  They  also  serve,  who  suffer,”  He  said, 

“Their  reward  is  still  with  me. 

"Thy  sheaf  may  be  small,  but  thy  love  was  great, 
I  crown  thee  victor  with  this  ” — 

And  lo !  in  the  silence,  bending.  He  pressed 
On  that  brow,  His  signet-kiss. 

And  the  sorrowful  gleaner  stood — a  prince ; 

Transformed  by  that  wondrous  sign. 

While  a  shout  ran  down  through  the  palace-hall, 

“  O  Love,  the  guerdon  is  Thine !  ” 

— Hrs.  Herrick  Johnson. 


KY  EXPERIENCE,  OBSERVATION,  AND 
REFLECTIONS  ON  TOBACCO. 

By  Titns  Coan,  D.D.,  of  Hilo,  Hawaii. 

In  my  childhood  and  early  youth,  the  use  of 
tobacco  by  men  and  women  was  common,  and 
rarely  disputed.  Men  chewed  and  smoked, 
and  women  smoked  and  snuffed.  Women 
would  come  together  of  an  afternoon  for  quilt¬ 
ing,  knitting,  sewing  and  social  chat,  bringing 
their  neat  and  well  supplied  snuff-boxes,  and 
occasionally  one  would  take  from  her  ample 
side  pocket  the  little  friend,  open  the  lid,  tip 
the  box  a  little,  tap  it  gently,  take  a  pinch  be¬ 
tween  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  pass  the  box 
'to  the  nearest  friend,  and  let  It  move  around  | 
circle,  or  along  the  entire  line,  all  j 
who  desired  partaking  of  the  aromatic  golden 
powder,  and  all  who  chose  kindly  refusing, 
without  a  word  or  look  of  censure. 

After  a  season,  another  and  then  another 
member  of  the  party  would  open  her  box,  and 
the  ceremony  would  be  repeated,  while  each  of 
the  inhalents  would  quietly  rest  from  her  task 
and  enjoy  the  aroma  which  filled  the  room.  The 
same  was  true  when  the  pipe  took  the  place  of 
the  powder.  How  peaceful  the  scene. 

“  No  captious  neighbor  enters  here. 

No  intermeddling  stranger  near. 

To  mar  the  heartfelt  joy.” 

Thus  the  men  chewed  and  smoked,  no  man 
forbidding  them.  Some  of  the  farmers  who 
lived  at  a  distance  from  the  stores  where  this 
article  was  sold,  when  their  stock  was  exhaust¬ 
ed,  felt  strange ;  they  seemed  weak,  irresolute, 
and  dazed.  One  would  lean  upon  his  hoe-han¬ 
dle  in  the  com  field,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 
Another  would  lay  down  his  sickle  or  scythe, 
and  sit  down  under  an  apple-tree  as  if  bewil¬ 
dered.  The  mechanic  would  lay  down  his 
tools,  and  go  to  his  neighbor  to  beg  or  borrow 
a  little  of  the  comforter.  I  saw  and  heard  all 
this,  but  did  not  comprehend  it. 

When  a  small  boy,  I  was  troubled  with  the 
toothache,  and  on  going  to  bed  one  night,  my 
father  crowded  a  piece  of  tobacco  as  large  as  a 
pin’s  head  into  the  defective  tooth,  and  I  soon 
fell  asleep ;  but  'n  a  little  while  I  awoke,  and 
felt  my  bedstead  whirling  round  and  round 
like  a  top.  I  thought  the  whole  house  was  re¬ 
volving,  and  that  my  end  was  near. 

Retching  and  in  distress  I  cried  for  help,  and 
my  parents  came  to  comfort  me,  and  to  assure 
me  that  this  state  of  head  and  stomach  would 
soon  pass  off.  It  did  pass,  but  the  memory  of 
it  lingered,  and  for  many  years  I  could  not 
bear  the  smell  of  the  poison.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  I  resolved  to  be  manly  and  brave,  like 
other  young  men.  I  began  moderately  with 
small  pills,  draining  off  the  drivel  carefully,  so 
that  in  time  all  went  well,  and  I  felt  that  I  had 
mastered  the  situation,  little  dreaming  that 
the  seduction  was  about  to  master  me.  At  this 
time  I  did  not  look  upon  the  use  of  tobacco 
from  a  moral  standpoint.  My  only  trouble 
was  that  during  the  day,  except  at  meal  time, 
it  was  alwajrs  in  my  mouth,  so  that  if  I  wished 
to  eat  a  fruit  or  taste  anything  else,  or  to  drink 
water,  the  quid  must  first  be  removed,  and  the 
mouth  cleansed.  Sometimes  I  would  forget  to 
remove  the  pellet  before  making  a  call,  and 
while  seated  in  a  parlor  would  find  myself  in 
trouble  from  the  filthy  habit.  It  was  disgust¬ 
ing  and  vexatious.  At  length,  I  went  into  a 
store  with  an  elder  brother.  Here  I  found  the 
choicest  of  tobaccos,  and  assisted  in  selling, 
still  feeling  that  the  business  was  legitimate. 
My  brother  smoked  freely,  but  suddenly,  fear¬ 
ing  Injury  to  health,  and  restive  under  the 
sense  of  slavery  to  that  habit,  he  resolved  to 
abandon  the  use  ®f  the  narcotic  poison.  For 
about  a  month  he  struggled  with  the  entrench¬ 
ed  foe,  under  such  a  pressure  of  languor  and 
depression  as  to  unfit  him  for  business.  The 
fight  wae  for  life.  He  consulted  physicians, 
he  used  substitutes,  but  all  in  vain.  He  had 
harbored  an  enemy  which  had  poisoned  his 
blood,  coursed  over  his  nerves,  disturbed  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  chained  him  like  a  gal¬ 
ley  slave  to  an  unworthy  and  unmanly  habit. 

In  despair  of  victory  he  returned  to  the 
pipe,  and  died  in  middle  life.  Without  a  word 
with  any  one,  I  then,  as  soon  as  he  returned  to 
t-hlH  habit,  resolved  to  conquer  the  foe.  I  car¬ 
ried  a  neat  little  box  in  my  pocket  filled  with 
the  poison  weed,  and  I  laid  my  hand  upon  it 
and  determined  to  keep  it  there  and  closed, 
until  victory  crowned  my  resolve.  I  conquered 
one  day ‘With  will,  but  instinctively  my  hand 
was  on  the  receptacle  often.  On  the  second 
day  the  call  for  indulgence  was  strong,  but 


resolution  held  the  fort.  Day  after  day  plead¬ 
ed  for  indulgence,  but  will  prevailed  over  ap¬ 
petite  and  habit.  As  the  mornings  succeeded 
one  another,  my  motto  was  What  the  Lord 
helped  me  to  do  yesterday,  I  can  do  to-day 
with  His  help.  For  two  weeks  the  fight  went 
on,  the  beautiful  little  box  still  remaining  in 
my  pocket.  Now  appetite  surrendered  at  dis¬ 
cretion.  I  felt  that  the  chain  which  had  bound 
me  was  broken,  that  the  serpent  which  had 
charmed  me  was  slain,  and  I  rejoiced  in  my 
freedom.  I  opened  the  Pandora  box,  emptied 
its  contents,  and  gave  the  painted  receptacle 
to  a  little  boy  just  passing  the  store  door  for  a 
toy.  Since  that  happy  day,  I  have  had  no 
more  taste  or  desire  for  that  deceitful  poison 
than  for  an  adder,  and  I  give  the  foregoing 
testimony  as  a  kind  legacy,  to  encourage  all 
who  feel  the  fangs  and  the  tightening  toils  of 
that  enchanting  serpent,  tobacco !  No  earthly 
gift  could  bribe  me  to  return  to  the  use  of  that 
bewitching  weed ;  and  I  am  sure  that  unyield¬ 
ing  resolution,  and  a  patient  looking  for  divine 
help,  will  enable  all  who  honestly  desire  to 
break  the  slavish  chains  of  that  unnatural  and 
degrading  appetite,  to  become  free  from  its 
toils.  _ 


ON  A  LACE  OP  CONSECRATION. 

By  Rev.  J.  Q.  Adams  of  Boulder,  Col. 

During  t^e  last  few  years  most  of  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  papers,  and  each  General  Assembly 
have  loudly  proclaimed  that  there  was  a  lack 
of  consecration  on  the  part  of  the  young  men 
in  our  Theological  Seminaries.  The  proof 
given  was  the  fact  that  so  few  young  inen  were 
offering  themselves  to  our  Home  and  Foreign 
Mission  work.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted 
that  this  fact  proved  the  preceding  statement. 
Almost  the  whole  responsibility  for  this  state 
of  things  has  been  put  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  young  men  in  course  of  study.  More  than 
one  young  man  has  felt  stung  to  the  quick  by 
what  he  could  not  but  feel  were  unjust  accusa¬ 
tions  continually  repeated  on  this  subject. 
Some  of  us  have  wanted  to  ask  those  who  re¬ 
peated  these  statements,  and  told  us  it  was  not 
so  when  they  were  young,  why  they  did  not 
enter  the  Foreign  work,  or  go  upon  the  fron¬ 
tiers?  Must  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  a 
young  man  who  does  not  do  this,  lacks  there¬ 
fore  full  consecration  ?  So  it  would  seem  from 
this  talk. 

But  is  this  just?  Have  the  students  been 
the  chief  ones  to  blame  for  this  state  of  things  ? 
By  no  means,  and  for  proof  that  this  answer 
is  correct,  appeal  is  made  only  to  facts. 

Let  us  take  two  classes  in  a  well  known 
Seminary  less  than  ten  years  ago.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  was  most  excellent  in  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Missionary  Society,  well  attended, 
and  of  growing  interest,  while  the  contribu¬ 
tions  were  large.  Quite  a  number  in  both 
classes  had  decided  to  enter  the  mission  work 
at  home,  others  abroad.  Several  were  prayer¬ 
fully  considering  the  matter,  only  anxious  to 
do  God’s  will.  The  Seminary  was  visited  at 
this  time  by  at  least  one  Synodical  missionary, 
who  eloquently  set  forth  the  claims  of  his 
field,  and  asked  for  three  men  for  a  certain 
work.  Three  men  said  "  Here  am  I,  send  me,” 
while  others  stood  ready  to  take  their  places  if 
they  failed.  All  this  interest  led  to  much  pre¬ 
liminary  correspondence  with  the  Boards.  Fi¬ 
nally  the  matter  was  to  be  settled,  but  now  the 
Boards  began  to  hesitate.  They  were  in  debt, 
or  had  no  surplus  with  which  to  send  new  men. 
Only  a  part  of  the  number  were  commissioned, 
the  rest  must  wait— but  how  well  prepared  a 
young  man  just  graduating  is  to  wait,  many  of 
your  readers  know.  Fields  right  about  them 
were  asking  for  their  services ;  did  duty  re¬ 
quire  them  to  lose  these  opportunities  while 
wailing  on  the  BoaTds?  Most  ofThemiwere" 
■without  means  of  their  own,  many  of  them 
were  in  debt,  what  were  they  to  do  ?  One  of 
the  number,  anxious  to  go  to  a  foreign  field 
greatly  needing  him,  was  told  that  the  Board 
would  commission  him,  providedVie  tvould  sup¬ 
port  himself  for  the  first  year.  He  accepted  the 
condition,  but  for  months  during  the  years 
since  he  has  been  laid  aside  from  active  duty 
because  of  overwork.  The  result  of  iUall  was, 
most  of  the  young  men  accepted  callsito  east¬ 
ern  churches,  a  few  went  to  mission  fields. 

Who  was  to  blame  for  this  ?  flls  it  any  won¬ 
der  that  for  the  next  few  years  there  were  not 
as  many  in  that  Seminary  offering;themselves 
for  mission  work  at  home  or  abroad  as  the 
Boards  wanted  ?  The  marveFwould|have  been 
if  there  were,  or  if  their  number  was  increased 
by  harsh  criticism,  whichiis  about  all  the  in¬ 
terest  the  Church  at  large  manifests' in  her 
students. 

Were  the  young  men  chiefly  to  blame  ?  By 
no  means;  it  rested  upon  the  Church  which 
failed  to  furnish  out  of  her  abundance  the 
needed  funds  to  extend  the  work,  and  support 
the  workers.  It  rested  upon  those^pastors  and 
sessions  who  failed  to  press  the  claims.of  this 
work  upon  their  churches ;  to  sound  in  the  ear 
of  a  sleeping  church  the  marching  orders  of 
her  great  Captain.  It  rested  upon  tlie’Church, 
because  of  the  half-hearted,  indifferent  re¬ 
sponse  she  made  when  these’appeals  were  pre¬ 
sented.  It  was  lack  of  consecration  in  the 
Church,  and  not  primarily  among  the  young 
men,  that  was  to  blame  for  this  state  of  things. 

With  such  sort  of  rebuffs,  repeated  over  and 
over  again  because  of  its  stinginess,  can  the 
Church  expect  that  its  young  men  will  crowd 
into  its  mission  fields  ?  Let  it  not  read  them 
lectures  about  consecration,  till  more  of  the 
consecrated  spirit  is  in  it.  More  consecrated 
pocketbooks  in  the  Church  will  make  more 
consecrated  missionaries  in  the  Seminary. 

Once  more  our  Boards  find  plenty  of  men, 
but  are  asking  “  Where  is  the  money  ?  ”  All 
the  men  that  are  wanted — consecrated  men— 
among  the  best  in  their  classes,  are  saying  to 
our  Boards  “  Send  us  to  the  frontiers,  to 
Africa,  anywhere  where  we  are  most  needed.” 
But  again  the  cry  is  heard  “  We  have  no  mo¬ 
ney.”  Woe  be  to  our  wealthy  Church  if  she 
falls  to  pour  out  her  riches  at  such  a  time  as 
this] 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  it  is  not 
the  Boards,  nor  the  young  men  in  the  Semina¬ 
ries,  that  are  to  blame  for  an  apparent  loss  of 
missionary  spirit,  or  any  lack  of  men  for  the 
work.  It  is  the  Church  that  fails  to  furnish 
“  the  sinews  of  war  ” ;  it  is  the  Church  that 
sits  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  faring 
sumptuously  every  day,  while  souls  are  perish¬ 
ing  for  lack  of  what  she  might  give. 

Our  beloved  Church  needs  to  be  aroused 
with  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  to  her  tremendous 
opportunities.  Thus  far  she  has  only  been 
playing  at  this  great  work,  but  let  her  awake 
and  put  on  her  beautiful  garments;  let  her 
gladly  place  her  wealth  on  the  Lord’s  altar ; 
and  for  every  one  now  she  will  have  ten  then 
of  her  young  men,  pleading  to  be  sent  wherev¬ 
er  souls  are,  that  they  may  win  them  for  Christ. 
Then  indeed,  we  shall  hasten,  and  hasten  unto 
the  coming  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord. 

Let  us  hear  more  about  consecration  in  our 
ohurches,  and  less  about  its  lack  among  the 
young  men.  And  let  the  pastors  and  churches 
who  have  raised  this  cry,  see  to  it  that  for 
themselves  they  practically  show  the  conse¬ 
crated  spirit  that  they  demand  should  be 
found  among  their  young  men,  for  whom  they 
seldom  pray,  to  wnom  they  seldom  give  an 
encoura^ng  word,  and  in  whom  they  sel¬ 
dom  manifest  any  interest  save  by  criticism, 
through  their  whole  Seminary  course. 


“THY  GK)D  TBTY  GLORY.”  '  ’ 

By  m  Presbyterian  Woman. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  saintly  women ’of 
the  Bible  as  so  highly  favored  of  heaven  ad.  to 
make  it  vain  for  us  to  aim  at  like  attainments ; 
and  yet,  when  we  look  closely,  we  find  sin^y 
plain  women  making  God  their  glory.  AsThe 
most  highly  favored  among  them  all,  we  gcj  to 
the  hill  country  of  Judea  to  see  the  huiwle 
dwelling  of  Elizabeth,  as  she  receives  her  frlkid 
and  visitor.  Undoubtedly  she  clasps  Marj  in 
a  loving  embrace  as  she  exclaims  “  Blesse^  is 
she  that  believed !  ”  And  Mary  said  ”  My  feul 
doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  ^re¬ 
joiced  in  God  my  Saviour  ” ;  “  Henceforth^all 
generations  shall  call  me  blessed.”  Who 
among  us  so  lowly,  or  so  lofty  either,  whose 
privilege  it  is  not  to  stand  on  the  same  l^el 
even  with  Mary  in  this  her  most  elevated  posi¬ 
tion  ?  Yes,  all  generations  shall  call  her  bias¬ 
ed,  and  the  essence  of  her  blessedness  is  that 
her  soul  rejoices  in  God  her  Saviour.  It  is  just 
the  same  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  mother 
of  Samuel,  as  she  lends  her  darling  boy  toilhe 
Lord,  to  remain  in  His  house  for  life,  bqtsts 
forth  in  a  similar  strain  “  My  heart  rejoioeth 
in  the  Lord.”  Not  with  equal  clearness,  as  did 
Mary,  could  she  at  that  early  day  rejoice  in 
Him  as  in  ”  God  my  Saviour.” 

In  reading  to-day  Paul’s  Epistle  tq  Titus,  I 
was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  frequency  With 
which  Paul  uses  the  phrase  “  God  our  Saviour,” 
as  if  the  Holy  Spirit  intended  that  young  min¬ 
isters  need  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
that  “our  Saviour”  is  “God.”  I  think  some 
of  them,  in  our  day,  fail  to  read  carefully Ihis 
short  Epistle,  or  else  they  would  learn  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  “  preaching  according 
to  the  commandment  of  God  our  Saviour,”  and 
“  that  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour,”  and  look  for  “the  glorious  appear¬ 
ing  of  the  Great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  who  gave  Himself  for  us  that  He  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity.”  Nor  need  they 
at  all  fail  to  learn  “the  kindness  and  love  of 
God  our  Saviour  toward  man.” 

Brethren  beloved,  tell  us  more  of  this  bless¬ 
ed  God  and  Saviour,  until  your  hearts  and  ours 
shall  love  Him  to  a  degree  that  will  make  His 
blatant  defamer  and  blasphemer  understand 
that  He  cannot  be  thus  maligned  with  impu¬ 
nity  in  our  presence.  Think  how  we,  the  mo¬ 
thers  of  young  men,  feel  at  the  baneful  influ¬ 
ence  upon  their  minds :  to  learn  that  the  Holy 
Name  by  which  we  all  are  called  can  be  ifcult- 
ed  in  the  presence  of  His  professed  folh  wers 
without  calling  forth  one  burst  of  honen  in¬ 
dignation. 

Let  us  not  have  reason  to  fear  looking  ^pon 
His  holy  face  in  the  day  when  He  shall  appear 
in  the  glory  of  His  Father,  and  all  theiholy 
angels  with  Him,  because  we  cravenly  help  our 
peace  in  the  presence  of  His  enemies,  and  fail¬ 
ed  to  do  what  we  could  to  praise  and  magnify 
His  Holy  Name.  What  must  angels  thi|k  at 
our  silence,  when  we  should  be  adoring'Him 
as  “the  First  and  the  Last,”  the  mighty  God, 
the  everlasting  Father— God  blessed  forever 
more! 

July,  1882. 

FISHERS  OP  MEN. 

By  Rev.  Warren  Taylor.  j 

There  are  two  methods  of  taking  fish — one  wl^ 
the  not,  and  one  with  the  hook ;  and  of  sucoossKl 
fishers,  some  prefer  one  of  these  methods,  aid 
some  the  other,  whilst  some,  like  Peter  of  old,  ire 
skilled  in  both.  Each  of  these  ways  has  its  cvn 
difficulties  and  its  own  advantages.  To  cast « ,id 
draw  the  net  takes  the  longer  time,  and  comm  !>- 
ly  requires  several  persons.  And  then  you  all 
commonly  find,  that  though  you  have  ga^n^l 
the  larger  number,  you  have  also  "  gatluwsMl 
every  kind.''‘™Bul  you 

must  learn  the  habits  of  the  fish.  You  muLt  find 
out  their  lurking  places,  and  the  kind  of  bai  that 
they  like.  And  then  you  must  approach  them 
carefully,  and  not  frighten  them  away  by  >  »lash- 
ing  about. 

I  am  now  an  old  man,  and  have  been  in  tli  busi¬ 
ness  forty  years.  And  while  my  success,  8<  far  as 
I  have  had  any,  has  been  chiefly  with  t  e  net, 
when  souls  were  gathered  by  fives,  by  te:  s,  and 
by  scores,  I  have  a  peculiar  satisfaction  [n  re¬ 
membering  the  few  eases  where  one  ha  been 
taken  singly,  perhaps  with  the  hook.  (  le  of 
these  cases  I  am  inclined  to  narrate. 

On  the  banks  of  one  of  the  broad  rivers  m  the 
West,  there  was  living  at  the  close  of  thff  war  a 
well-to-do  farmer,  in  whose  house  one  found,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  earnest  and  sincere  piety,  a  genial- 
ty  and  refinement  that  are  always  refreshing  to  the 
weary  spirit.  I  had  met  this  man  several  times 
in  ecclesiastical  meetings,  and  he  had  senjt  me  a 
very  cordial  invitation  to  visit  him  at  his'home, 
which,  for  a  four-days’  vacation  in  August,  I  ac¬ 
cepted.  It  was  nearly  a  day’s  journey  from  where 
I  was  then  living.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day 
of  my  visit,  my  friend  said  that  he  wished  I  would 
talk  with  Allyn — a  boy  of  fourteen,  and  then  his 
only  son — about  his  soul.  Said  he:  “Allyn  has 
been  instructed.  He  knows  the  Catechism.  He 
knows  he  ought  to  have  a  new  heart ;  but  he  thinks 
if  he  becomes  a  Christian,  the  boys  will  laugh  at 
him,  and  I  can’t  got  him  over  it.”  The  next  day  I 
invited  Allyn  to  go  with  me  to  the  hills,  from 
which  charming  and  extensive  landscapes  spread 
themselves  out  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  I  talk¬ 
ed  with  him  of  the  farm,  his  family,  his  school, 
and  things  naturally  interesting  to  a  boy  of  his 
age.  I  said  nothing  to  him  that  day  of  religious 
duty  or  experience,  my  object  being  rather  to  make 
his  acquaintance  and  gain  his  confidence.  On 
the  morning  of  the  third  day,  whilst  I  was  occupy¬ 
ing  the  parlor  alone,  the  boy’s  mother,  watching 
her  opportunity,  as  I  presume,  sent  him  to  bring 
me  a  basket  of  fruit ;  and  I  asked  him  to  sit  down 
with  me  whilst  we  discussed  together  the  pears,  the 
peaches,  and  the  grapes.  He  had  had  a  brother 
older  than  himself,  who  a  few  years  before  had  sick¬ 
ened  and  died,  and  whose  picture  was  then  standing 
on  the  mantelpiece.  I  asked  him  to  toll  me  about 
that  brother.  When  I  saw  that  his  heart  was 
growing  serious  and  tender,  I  said  to  him  “  Now, 
if  you  should  die,  do  you  think  that  you  would  go 
to  heaven  and  be  with  the  Saviour  ?  ”  He  was 
afraid  not.  “Well,  Allyn,  what  do  you  need  in 
order  to  go  there  when  you  die  ?  ”  He  answered 
“A  new  heart.”  Putting  that  with  his  father’s  re¬ 
mark,  I  thought  I  saw  where  the  instructions  that 
had  been  given  him  might  be  improved  upon; 
and  I  said  “  Is  there  not  something  else  that  you 
need  quite  as  much,  if  not  even  more  than  a  new 
heart?”  He  did  not  know.  “You  have  a  very 
good  father  and  mother,  have  you  not  ? ”  “Yes.” 
“And  a  very  pleasant  home?”  “Yes.”  “And  a 
great  many  comforts  besides?”  “Yes.”  “You 
have  books,  and  school,  and  the  Sabbath,  and 
friends  who  love  you  and  pray  for  you  ?  ’■  “  Yes.” 
“  Have  you  ever  seen  a  person  who  was  blind  ?  ” 
"  Yes.”  “But  you  have  eyes  to  see  your  parents’ 
and  your  sister’s  faces,  and  all  the  beautiful  world. 
Who  gave  you  all  these  things  ?  ”  "  God.”  "And 
He  has  also  provided  you  a  Saviour?”  “Yes.” 
“God  has  been  very  kind  to  you  then,  has  He 
not  ?  ”  “  Yes.”  “  Have  you  ever  heartily  thanked 
Him  for  all  or  any  of  these  things  ?  ”  He  did  not 
know  that  ho  had.  “Then  have  you  not  been 
very  ungrateful  ?  ”  He  dropped  his  head.  Again 
I  said  “  Can  you  not  remember  many  things  that 
you  have  felt  and  thought  and  said  and  done  that 
must  have  been  displeasing  to  a  holy  and  good 
God  ?  ”  Ho  owned  that  he  could  remember  such 
things.  Then  I  said  “  Do  you  not  then  need  the 
forgiveness  of  your  Heavenly  Father,  and  of  Christ 
your  Saviour,  and  is  not  this  the  first  great  want 


of  your  soul  ?  ”  The  boy  was  growing  cloudy,  and 
80  I  dropped  the  matter  there,  and  he  went  out 
and  said  to  his  mother  “  I  don’t  want  Mr.  Taylor 
to  come  here  to  preach  tome.” 

Toward  evening  of  that  day,  Allyn  was  in  the 
field  with  his  father,  flying  his  kite.  I  went  out 
there,  expressed  my  pleasure  at  the  flight  of  the 
kite,  praised  his  skill  in  its  management,  and 
finally  thought  that  Allyn  and  I  had  made  up. 
The  evening  was  pleasantly  spent  by  the  family, 
and  at  nine  o’clock  we  all  retired.  At  about  eleven, 
when  I  had  had  a  short  iiap,  I  heard  my  friend 
praying  in  his  room.  He  had  that  evening  led  in 
the  family  worship  himself,  and  I  thought  he 
must  be  an  uncommonly  devout  man  to  be  pray¬ 
ing  in  his  room  at  that  time  of  night.  Presently 
he  came  into  my  room,  and  said  that  Allyn  had 
I  come  down  in  great  distress,  saying  that  he  had 
been  praying  ever  since  he  went  to  his  room — that 
Gk)d  would  not  hear  him — that  it  was  all  dark 
overhead,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do ;  and 
the  father  requested  me  to  pray  for  the  boy.  Al¬ 
lyn  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  his  father’s  room. 
The  next  morning  it  was  my  lot  to  lead  in  the 
family  worship,  and  I  prayed  that  Allyn  might 
then  and  there  see  Jesus  as  his  Saviour,  and  give 
his  heart  to  Him.  As  I  ceased,  Allyn  was  sobbing 
and  crying  aloud.  His  father  drew  him  aside, 
and  spoke  soothingly  to  him.  But  he  cried  out 
“O  pa,  I  am  happy!  I  am  so  happy!  for  I  love 
Jesus,  and  He  loves  me.  I  know  He  loves  me.  If 
I  should  die  this  minute  I  shotild  go  right  to  hea¬ 
ven,  for  I  know  I  love  Jesus,  and  I  know  He  loves 
me.  I  am  going  to  be  a  Christian ;  I  don’t  care 
who  knows  it ;  I  don’t  care  who  laughs  at  me ;  I 
am  going  to  be  a  Christian,  and  am  going  to  serve 
Jesus.”  There  was  great  Joy  in  that  house. 

Two  mouths  later  that  father  sent  for  me  again 
to  come  dovra  and  administer  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
and  receive  Allyn  to  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
which  I  did.  And  when  I  met  that  father  two 
years  afterwai’ds,  he  told  me  that  Allyn  was  run¬ 
ning  well,  and  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  his  confession  or  the  reality  of  his  conversion. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  Allyn  was  not 
the  boy’s  real  name.  But  this  is  the  only  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  literal  truth. 

FROM  SITKA,  ALASKA. 

A  letter  from  one  of  our  missionaries  at  Sitka 
gives  details  of  affairs  there  up  to  June  6th.  A 
few  weeks  ago  the  Sitka  mission  buildings  were 
burned,  and  now  measles  in  their  worst  form, 
and  also  to  some  extent  scarlet  fever,  have  be¬ 
come  epidemic  among  the  children.  Mrs.  Austin 
writes : 

The  past  month  has  been  a  sad  and  eventful 
one.  We  have  been  visited  by  sickness  and 
death.  Nearly  every  house  in  the  Rancho  has 
sick  children  in  it,  some  of  them  six  or  eight. 
Most  of  the  medicine  was  lost  at  the  fire.  Nearly 
all  the  children  of  the  day-school  are  down  with 
measles  and  sore  mouth  and  throat,  and  also 
ton  of  the  home-school  boys.  The  Russians  have 
also  lost  many  children,  and  we  have  done  what 
we  could  for  them  also.  Every  day  the  parents 
come  to  tell  us  of  new  cases  of  sickness,  and 
some  we  have  visited  three  times  a  day.  We  feel 
we  can  make  a  strong  appeal  to  our  friends  to 
send  us  medicines,  that  we  may  not  be  left  in  such 
a  plight  again.  I  have  tried  In  vain  to  get  whole 
flax-seed ;  have  had  to  use  the  ground.  We  want 
slippery  elm,  saffron,  flax-seed,  camphor,  and  in 
fact  all  kinds  of  medicine.  I  have  used  homoeo¬ 
pathic  medicine,  as  I  had  that  and  understand 
that  treatment  better  than  alopathic.  It  is  very 
hard  to  be  in  a  place  without  doctor  or  medicine. 

Since  writing,  the  United  States  revenue  cutter 
has  arrived,  bringing  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Rogers,  that  was  burned  in  the  Arctic.  They 
brought  three  physicians,  and  it  is  a  great  relief 
to  us,  although  they  are  not  attending  the  sick  in 
pronounce  the  diseases  black 
sftHA«A  lever,  and  say  tnat  hundreds 
are  dying  of  measles  north  of  here.  Wo  have 
great  cause  for  gratitude  that  our  Indians’  lives 
have  been  spared.  There  is  a  greater  demand  for 
garden  seeds  this  year  than  last. 

I  will  send  you  names  of  boys  and  girls  attend¬ 
ing  day  school,  and  any  items  of  interest  I  can 
gather  concerning  them.  The  Indians  are  not  apt 
to  speak  of  their  past  lives,  and  it  is  with  difficul¬ 
ty  that  we  can  learn  from  them  any  incidents. 
But  I  have  learned  something  lately  concerning 
Allen,  one  of  our  home  boys.  He  belongs  to  Hov- 
cho-nov,  and  his  mother  was  accused  of  witch¬ 
craft  some  time  since,  and  captured  and  tried  In 
accordance  with  their  custom.  This  little  fellow 
watched  his  chance,  and  at  midnight  cut  the  ropes 
from  off  his  mother,  secured  a  canoe,  and  escaped 
with  her  to  Sitka,  where  they  have  lived,  fearing 
to  return.  Allen  is  noted  for  his  honesty,  has  a 
sad  face,  and  endured  with  his  mother  many 
hardships.  He  has  a  little  sister,  a  beautiful 
child,  almost  white.  He  Is  one  of  the  best  boys 
we  have  to  depend  upon.  He  has  not  as  yet  been 
taken  by  any  society. 

The  Indians,  before  leaving  for  their  hunting 
and  fishing  expeditions,  come  to  say  good-bye, 
and  ask  us  to  pray  for  them  while  absent  from  us. 
It  is  remarkable  to  see  the  childlike  faith  they 
manifest  in  prayer,  and  in  our  treatment  of  them 
during  sickness.  How  I  longed  to  take  these  poor 
little  ones  and  put  them  into  a  comfoi'table  bed. 
When  I  looked  upon  them  lying  upon  the  floor 
wrapped  in  a  blanket,  my  thoughts  turned  Imme¬ 
diately  to  the  children  of  our  homes  in  the  East, 
and  I  said,  ah !  what  a  difference ! 

I  wish  I  might  picture  to  the  dear  children  that 
have  soft,  snowy  bods  to  lie  upon,  and  good  food 
to  eat  and  a  kind  mamma  to  watch  beside  them, 
how  thankful  they  should  be  to  their  Heavenly 
Father  that  they  were  not  bom  in  an  Indian  home. 

Think  of  these  poor  little  sufferers  with  mouths 
and  throats  covered  with  sores,  trying  to  oat  salt- 
dried  salmon ;  it  makes  our  hearts  sick  to  look 
upon  such  a  scene. 

I  wish  wo  had  some  good  woman  among  us  who 
would  help  us  make  gruel  and  soft  toast  for  them. 
I  cannot  say  enough  to  impress  the  kind  friends, 
when  preparing  boxes,  to  send  also  supplies  to  be 
used  in  times  of  sickness ;  we  have  so  needed  beef 
tea.  But  it  is  Impossible  to  get  it  save  when  the 
mall  steamer  comes,  which  Is  only  once  a  month. 
We  should  like  extract  or  fluid  beef.  I  hope, 
when  we  have  a  new  building,  we  can  have  a  largo 
room  fitted  up  for  hospital  purposes,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  greatly  needed  for.  our  home  inmates. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  the  work  to 
have  a  building  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  still  need  more  boys’  clothing.  All  mothers 
who  have  boys  know  it  Is  a  constant  necessity  to 
patch  and  make  anew.  It  keeps  me  very  busy 
with  my  large  family  of  boys,  and  I  cannot  keep 
them  as  I  could  wish.  The  garments  that  I  have 
made  are  wearing  out,  and  much  mending  has  to 
be  done. 

Gifts  of  medicines  suitable  for  sending  through 
the  mails,  can  be  sent  direct  to  Alonzo  E.  Austin, 
Sitka,  Alaska.  Moneys  for  medicine  or  for  re¬ 
building,  should  be  directed  to  Mrs.  M.  E.  Boyd, 
P.  O.  Box  1938,  New  York  city. 

Uncle  Sam  is  applied  to  America  just  as  John 
Bull  is  to  England,  and  came  about  in  this  way : 
During  the  last  war  between  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica  a  man  named  Elbert  Anderson  contracted 
for  provisions  for  the  army,  while  an  inspector 
named  Samuel  Wilson,  who  was  always  called 
Uncle  Sam,  examined  the  provisions.  Each 
box  or  cask,  when  passed,  was  marked  E.  A. — 
U.  S.,  the  initials  of  the  contractor  and  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  The  man  who  marked  the  casks 
was  asked  at  one  time  what  the  letters  meant, 
and  being  a  funny  fellow  he  said  they  stood  for 
Elbert  Anderson  and  Uncle  Sam.  The  joke  soon 
became  known,  and  the  name  still  clings  to  our 
Government. 


CliUtitrn  at  |]{?ome. 

FAITHFUL  FRIENDS. 

By  Angosta  Moore. 

How  much  we  hear  of  faithful  friends. 
While  we  do  not  particularly  need  them,  how 
many  such  do  we  think  we  possess.  When 
times  of  trial  come,  we  are  not  infrequently 
made  to  understand  what  our  Lord’s  feelings 
must  have  been,  when  in  His  extremity  “  They 
all  forsook  Him  and  fled.”  But  there  is,  even 
among  mortals,  one  friend  who  never  will  for¬ 
sake.  This  is  a  good  dog.  Reading  Dr.  Hol¬ 
land’s  poem  to  his  dear  Blanco,  reminds  us  of 
what  some  writer  says—"  The  more  I  know  of 
men,  the  more  I  think  of  dogs.”  We  have  just 
read  of  another  of  these  faithful  friends,  who 
though  but  little  loved,  “loved  much.”  The 
dog  of  an  English  nobleman— Sir  Henry  Lee— 
a  mastiff,  which  had  never  been  much  noticed 
by  its  master,  seemed  determined  one  night  to 
attend  him  to  his  chamber.  Sir  Henry  did  not 
thank  him  for  his  companionship,  and  wished 
him  to  be  driven  out.  But  the  dog  ran  under 
the  bed,  and  as  neither  threats  nor  coaxings 
could  dislodge  him.  Sir  Henry'  retired  to  rest 
leaving  him  there. 

Now  a  servant  had  determined  that  night  to 
murder  his  master  and  to  rob  the  house.  It 
was  midnight,  and  Sir  Henry  slept,  helpless 
and  unconscious,  when  the  intended  murderer 
stole  softly  in,  thinking  to  accomplish  his  fell 
design. 

But  God  had  i)rovided  a  protector.  There 
was  in  that  room  one  who  had  not  slept.  His 
silent  watch  was  ended  now,  and  he  spx’ang 
with  a  deep  growl  upon  the  villain.  Sir  Henry 
woke,  the  servant  was  secured,  and  made  full 
confession.  Had  he  uttered  his  intentions,  or 
had  the  dog  read  his  evil  heart  ? 

Judge  Morse  of  Brooklyn  told  me  a  similar 
story.  His  father  was  the  intended  victim  of  a 
robbery:  and  the  robber,  arrested  by  a  dog, 
confessed  that  he  planned  the  deed  with  an 
accomplice  in  a  room  where  the  dog  lay. 

Sir  Henry,  sorry  for  his  former  lack  of  af¬ 
fection  for  his  savior,  had  the  dog’s  portrait 
painted  with  his  own,  and  on  the  picture  were 
the  following  lines : 

“  But  in  my  dog,  whereof  I  made  no  store, 

I  find  more  love  than  those  I  trusted  more.” 

ROBIN’S  RESCUE. 

‘  Mann !  raarm !  raarm !  ’ 

That  is  what  it  really  was,  as  Robin  jumped 
from  the  basket.  He  fluttered  and  flounced 
away  through  the  thick  grass  near  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  every  few  moments  he  would 
raise  again  his  lamentable  cry  for  his  lost 
mother. 

He  was  the  one,  though,  that  was  ‘lost.’ 

Presently  he  came  near  to  a  rude  seat  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  river  bank,  hid  away  among 
the  golden  willows. 

Who  do  you  suppose  sat  there,  calm  and  im- 
poi-tant,  as  if  he  owned  that  seat  ? 

’Twas  Bunny  Bright-eyes,  the  squirrel. 

‘What  do  you  screech  so  for?’  said  Bunny 
to  Robin. 

‘  O I  want  my  mother,  I  want  my  mother !  ’ 
wailed  the  distressed  fledgling.  ‘  I  have  been 
most  killed,  and  I  am  frightened  and  cold  and 
hungry.  Why  don’t  my  mother  come  ?  ’ 

‘She’ll  be  along  soon,’  said  the  squirrel  in  a 
soothing  tone.  ‘  I  saw  her  fly  over  this  seat 
not  long  ago.  Now  tell  mo  how  that  great, 
homely  woman  came  to  have  you  in  her  bas¬ 
ket,  and  who  hurt  you.  She  didn’t,  I  know.’ 

‘  How  do  you  know  she  didn’t  ?  She  did. 
That  is,  I  thought  she  meant  to,  for  she  held 
me  fast ;  and  they  shut  me  into  that  dark  bas¬ 
ket,  where  I  tumbled  over  and  over  as  she  hur¬ 
ried  down  herewith  me,  so  far  frqin  my  home.’ 

'  Ji'Oon !  ymt  tire  no  judge  bFoBaraoier.  I  saw 
that  woman  standing  in  the  gateway  this  very 
morning.  She  was  talking  to  a  handsome  gen¬ 
tleman  and  a  beautiful  horse,  and  she  was  right 
between  me  and  my  tree.  I  live  in  the  next  tree 
to  yours,  and  know  your  mother  very  well.  The 
minute  I  set  eyes  on  her  I  hnew  that  woman 
wouldn’t  hurt  me,  nor  anybody  else,  for  any¬ 
thing  ;  so  I  jumped  right  on  to  her  and  ran  over 
her  dress  towards  my  tree.  She  knew  by  my 
looks  that  I  was  coming,  and  she  stood  as  still 
as  she  could.  She  never  meant  to  hurt  you,  I 
tell  you.  No  doubt  she  was  trying  to  befriend 
you  when  she  brought  you  here.’ 

*  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  but  I  want  my  mo¬ 
ther.  Marm,  marm,  marm!  ’ 

‘  Now  stop  that  squalling,  or  some  cat  will 
hear  you.  Wait  till  you  see  your  mother.  She 
will  be  along  soon.  Tell  me  what  happened  to 
you.’ 

‘  Why,  I  was  hopping  along  on  the  ground 
near  the  cats.  ’ 

‘  Yes,  I  know  them.  Skipper  and  Clipper  and 
Hoi>— little  Ben  Hop.  Was  you  so  foolish  as  to 
go  near  those  cats  ?  They  have  caught  two  of 
my  brother’s  sons.  They  are  very  dangerous 
to  all  young  and  careless  creatures  that  they 
like  to  eat.  Didn’t  your  mother  ever  tell  you 
so?’ 

Robin  hung  his  head  quite  low  at  this  ques¬ 
tion.  He  knew  only  too  well  how  many  times 
his  faithful  parents  had  cautioned  him  against 
both  Skipiier  and  Clipper.  Little  Hop  did  not 
yet  know  enough  to  catch  his  own  food.  But 
he  knew  enough  to  fight  for  it  when  he  once 
got  hold  of  it.  He  showed  signs  of  becoming 
soon  as  fierce  a  hunter  as  his  relations. 

‘  Say,  youngster,  did  your  mother  never  tell 
you  to  keep  away  from  those  cats  ?  Answer 
me.’ 

‘  They  look  so  beautiful  and  soft,  and  they 
play  so  together.  I  wanted  to  play  with  them.’ 

‘  Play  with  them !  Soft !  Did  they  feel  soft 
when  they  got  you  ?  ’ 

‘  O  no,  indeed ;  they  felt  awfully  sharp.  The 
one  who  caught  me  did.  She  sprang  and  caught 
me  by  the  neck,  and  her  terrible  teeth  went  in¬ 
to  my  flesh,  and  she  tore  the  feathers  out  of  me. 
Just  see  here,  Mr.  Squirrel,  my  breast  is  ’most 
bare.  She  ran  into  the  house  with  me,  and  lit¬ 
tle  Hop  after  her.  There  was  a  great  noise,  a 
stamping  and  screaming,  and  the  cat  ran  un¬ 
der  the  stove  and  growled,  and  I  fainted.  But 
soon  I  came  to  myself,  and  found  that  the  wo¬ 
man  had  the  cat  by  the  throat,  and  then  I  was 
dropped  on  the  floor  and  caught  up  and  car¬ 
ried  out  of  the  house.  I  hoped  my  mother 
would  see  me  and  come,  but  she  did  not.  The 
women  were  all  with  me  then,  and  I  could  sec 
nothing  more  of  the  cats.  I  was  afraid  the  wo¬ 
men  would  kill  me.  One  was  nice-looking- 
prettier  than  the  cats,  I  thought — but  I  was 
afraid  of  her  too.  She  brought  a  basket,  and 
they  put  me  in.  They  called  her  “Katy,”  I 
was  then  brought  down  here  and  let  out.  O 
I  want  my  mother.  I  wish  she  would  come  be¬ 
fore  I  die.’ 

‘  Don’t  be  discouraged ;  you  will  not  die.  I’ll 
stay  here  with  you  and  watch  till  your  mother 
comes.  There!  she’s  coming  this  minute.  Now 
you  may  call  with  all  your  might.’ 

And  Robin  called.  His  mother  had  a  nice, 
fat  worm  in  her  mouth,  which  she  came  near 
dropping  in  her  astonishment  at  hearing  the 
voice  of  her  nestling  so  far  from  home.  Down 
she  swooped,  and  instantly  it  became  evident 
that  Robin’s  swallowing  abilities  were  not 
abated  by  his  adventures.  The  worm  disap¬ 
peared.  Then  the  whole  story  had  to  be  again 
rehearsed,  and  the  naughty  nestling  was  for¬ 
given  and  comforted. 

‘  We  are  under  great  obligations  to  you,  kind 
friend  Bright-eyes,’  said  the  grateful  mother. 


I  ‘  This  poor,  foolish  little  one  would  probably 
have  brought  the  cats  upon  him  again  by  his 
constant  crying,  had  it  not  been  for  yo'u.’ 

‘  I  am  sure  I  did  only  my  duty,  madam,’  re¬ 
plied  Bunny,  with  a  graceful  swing  of  his  plume. 

‘  I  will  now  bid  you  good  evening,  and  return 
to  my  nest.’ 

And  almost  as  if  he  had  wings.  Bunny  was 
gone. 

‘A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed,’  remark¬ 
ed  Mrs.  Redbreast,  gazing  after  him.  ‘I  al¬ 
ways  did  like  Mr.  Bright-eyes  very  much. 
Now,  my  dear,  let  us  see  if  you  are  able  to 
reach  a  high  bough  of  this  willow.  No,  no, 
not  the  one  over  the  water.  There  is  a  dread¬ 
ful  darkness  over  the  Eastern  hills,  and  the 
voice  of  the  waterfall  is  very  loud.  A  storm  is 
on  its  way,  and  may  come  before  the  morning. 
Here,  this  is  the  tree.  Now  for  it.’ 

And  after  a  few  failures  Robin  was  settled 
safe  and  snug  on  the  west  side  of  a  great  wil¬ 
low,  at  some  distance  from  the  river. 

Then  the  mother  flew  away  to  attend  to  the 
rest  of  her  family :  but  just  as  twilight  deepen¬ 
ed  into  night,  she  flew  back  to  the  willow,  and 
folded  her  weary  wings  close  beside  her  wound¬ 
ed  nestling. 

A  few  happy  chirpings  and  tender  condolings, 
then  silence  fell. 

Lulled  by  the  voice  of  waters,  rocked  by  the 
Summer  winds,  in  the  dew  and  in  the  starlight, 
the  birdies  slept.  A.  A. 

Sparrows’  Nest,  June  Itth,  1882. 

THE  LITTIE  TEllOW  DOG. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Livingston  tells  the  story  in  “  Pan¬ 
sy”  of  Mamie,  a  dear  little  girl,  pretty  and 
bright  and  loving,  with  such  a  sunshiny  face 
that  it  cured  the  blues  to  look  at  her. 

She  had  a  great  many  names.  She  would 
answer  to  “Dantie,”  “Pussy,”  “Sunshine,” 
and  “  Polly,”  quite  as  well  as  to  Mamie.  “  Pol¬ 
ly  ”  was  grandpa’s  name  for  her. 

Polly  had  one  fault ;  that  does  not  mean 
that  she  had  but  one,  but  that  this  one  was  so 
very  great  it  was  noticed  more  than  all  the 
others. 

The  fault  was  this:  she  was  never  quite 
ready  to  do  anything  the  very  minute  she  was 
asked  to ;  she  always  had  something  of  her 
own  to  attend  to  first 

If  papa  said  “Dantie,  please  get  my  slip¬ 
pers,”  he  was  sure  to  hear  “Yes,  in  just  a 
minute,  papa  ;  Dollie  is  most  asleep.”  When 
grandpa  said  “Come,  little  Polly,  can’t  you 
run  up-stairs  and  get  my  glasses?”  she  was 
sure  to  take  just  three  more  turns  round  the 
room — if  she  happened  to  be  playing  with 
kitty — before  she  started.  Or  if  she  were  read¬ 
ing  a  story  and  was  asked  to  do  an  errand, 
she  would  get  slowly  up,  and  creep  along  with 
her  eyes  on  the  book,  stop  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  and  read  a  few  lines,  stop  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  and  read,  and  then  call  out 
“  Mamma,  did  you  say  you  wanted  a  spool  of 
white  or  black  thread  ?  ” 

It  was  very  trying  indeed,  and  grandpa 
said  the  ugly  weed  ought  to  be  rooted  out  be¬ 
fore  it  grew  any  bigger.  Sometimes  he  tried 
to  make  her  ashamed  of  it.  Yv’hen  she  was 
gone  a  long  time  for  the  newspaper  that  he 
sent  for,  she  would  find  grandpa  busily  writ¬ 
ing  when  she  came  with  it,  and  he  would  take 
no  notice  of  her  unt'l  she  said  “  Hero  is  your 
paper,  grandpa.” 

“  My  paper !  ”  he  would  say  then,  looking 
over  his  glasses  at  her.  “  Sure  enough,  I  did 
send  for  a  paper  some  minutes  ago,  didn’t  I? 
But  the  time  has  gone  by  now,  I  have  turned 
my  attention  to  other  subjects ;  no  paper  for 
me.  Miss  Polly,  thank  you.” 

Then  Mamie  would  hang  her  head  and 
blush ;  but  by  the  next  time  grandpa  asked 
her  to  do  an  errand  for  him  she  forgotten 
all  about  it.  •  • . 

One  day  grandpa  called  Mamie  to  tj&e  a 
walk  with  him.  She  ran  for  her  hat  and  sack, 
for  she  was  always  glad  of  the  chance  to  'go 
with  him.  They  always  had  nice  times  t^ 
gether ;  he  explained  everything  to  her  that 
she  did  not  know  about,  and  let  her  chatter 
off  long  stories,  and  if  they  came  along  to  any 
shop  or  place  where  anything  curious  was  go¬ 
ing  on,  grandpa  took  her  right  in. 

‘Where  are  we  going  to-day,  grandpa?’ 
said  Mamie,  holding  fast  to  his  hand,  and  giv¬ 
ing  a  happy  little  hop. 

‘Going  to  see  a  dog  that  can  do  what  a 
girl  can’t,’  said  grandpa. 

Mamie  of  coui-se  was  eager  to  know  what  a 
dog  conld  do  that  a  girl  could  not,  and  she 
asked  a  great  many  questions ;  but  grandpa 
stopped  them  all  by  beginning  to  tell  a  long 
story  about  the  St.  Bernard  dogs  that  save  a 
great  many  people  from  freezing.  The  story 
lasted  until  they  got  to  the  shop  where  grand¬ 
pa  had  his  boots  mended.  The  shoemaker 
was  a  little  old  man,  and  he  had  a  nice  little 
shop,  and  a  good  little  old  wife,  and  a  funny 
little  yellow  dog. 

Very  soon  grandpa  said  “Mr.  Jyricks,  I 
want  my  little  girl  to  see  what  wonderful 
things  your  dog  can  do.’ 

Then  the  little  man  twinkled  a  smile  from 
his  mouth  and  eyes,  and  called  “Here  Jip, 
you !”  and  then  the  little  dog  in  the  next  room 
came  scampering  into  that  room  so  fast  that 
he  almost  went  heels  over  head,  and  seated 
himself  in  a  little  yellow  ball  at  his  master’s 
feet,  his  bright  eyes  turned  to  his,  as  much  as 
to  say  “  Now  sir,  what  will  you  have  ?  ” 

“  Jip,  shut  that  door !  ”  said  Mr.  Jyricks,  and 
at  the  door  Jip  flew,  and  with  his  two  fore 
paws  pushed  and  pushed  with  all  his  might, 
until  it  shut. 

“  Now,  Jip,  bring  my  slippers,”  his  master 
said  ;■  and  Jip  scampered  into  the  other  room 
and  out  again  as  quick  as  a  wink  with  a  slip¬ 
per  in  his  mouth,  laid  it  down,  and  then  ran 
back  and  brought  the  other  one.  And  so  he 
brought  his  master’s  glasses  and  the  news¬ 
paper  without  waiting  an  instant  after  he  was 
told. 

Mamie  laughed  until  she  almost  cried  to 
see  the  funny  little  fellow  perform.  She  was 
BO  taken  up  with  his  tricks,  seeing  him  stand 
on  his  hind  feet  and  offer  one  of  his  fore  paws 
when  she  said  “  How  do  you  do,  Jip  ?  ”  that 
she  forgot  all  about  asking  her  grandfather 
what  he  meant  by  saying  Jip  could  do  what  a 
girl  couldn’t,  until  they  were  almost  home. 
Then  grandpa  said  “  I’ll  tell  you  when  we  have 
our  talk  to-night.” 

‘  Now,  grandpa,’  Mamie  said  as  she  nestled 
into  her  grandfather’s  arms  after  tea,  when 
he  and  she  were  all  alone  in  his  room,  ‘  now 
tell  me  what  the  little  dog  could  do  that  I 
can’t.  I’m  sure  I  can  shut  doors,  and  bring 
your  slippers,  and  newspapers,  and  glasses. 

‘  Polly,’  said  grandpa,  taking  her  round  face 
between  his  hands  and  looking  into  her  eyes, 

‘  the  little  dog  can  do  it  right  away  the  minute 
he  is  spoken  to.  O  Polly,  Polly !  to  think  a 
poor  little  yellow  dog  can  do  what  you  can¬ 
not.’  The  little  head  went  down  then  on  grand¬ 
pa’s  bosom,  and  neither  of  them  spoke  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  grandpa  said  ‘Polly,  I 
suppose  I  can  buy  that  little  dog  to  wait  upon 
me,  then  you  need  not  take  the  time  from 
your  kitty  and  dolly  to  run  errands  for  an  old 
grandpa.’ 

‘  Grandpa,’  said  poor  little  Polly,  sitting  up 
and  wiping  off  the  tears  with  her  handker¬ 
chief  done  into  a  hard  ball,  and  struggling 
with  her  sobs,  ‘  I— I — shall  just  die  if  you  do 
it ;  it’ll  break  my  heart  right  in  two.  J ust  try 
me  once  more,  grandpa !  1  truly  will  do  every 
single  thing  the  very  minute  you  tell  me.  I 
do  want  to  stop  being  so  naughty.  I  will  re¬ 
member,  sure  as  I  live  and  breathe.’ 

Then  the  gray  head  and  the  golden  head 
went  together,  and  there  was  a  great  hugging 
time,  and  grandpa  took  the  sorrowful  little 
bundle  to  his  bosom,  and  said  ‘  There,  there, 
little  one,  don’t  cry  any  more.  Grandpa’ll 
help  you  remember,  won’t  he?’ 

‘  Yes,’  said  Mamie,  sitting  up  straight.  ‘  Youffl 
say  “  little  yellow  dog  ”  to  me  every  time  you 
see  me  going  to  forget,  won’t  you  ?  ’ 

Then  grandpa  laughed  loud  and  long,  and 
he  hugged  his  pet  again,  and  took  off  his 
glasses  and  wiped  away  tears,  or  something 
from  them. 
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sels  was  1,494,  and  the  receipts  were  $5,777,260. 
Last  year  the  number  of  vessels  was  2,727,  and 
uhe  earnings  were  $10,254,800.  And  of  the  5,- 
794,000  tonnage  of  the  traffic  of  1881,  not  less 
than  eighty-two  per  cent,  beionged  to  England. 
The  loss  of  power  in  Egypt  not  only  exposes 
England  to  the  loss  «f  much  of  what  she  paid 
for  her  canal  shares,  but  what  is  vastly  great¬ 
er,  to  the  loss  of  her  control  of  the  great  high¬ 
way  to  India. 

Spontaneous  Burning  of  Coal. — Mr.  Hae- 
dicke’s  observations  tend  to  prove  that  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  of  coal  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  iron  pyrites.  The  pyrites  are  oxi¬ 
dized  in  the  presence  of  humidity,  and  change 
to  ferrous  sulphate.  While  this  decomposition 
takes  place,  the  coal  splits  ;  the  surface  expos¬ 
ed  to  air  becoming  greater,  the  ferrous  salt 
changes  into  a  ferric  salt,  which  gives  its  oxy¬ 
gen  to  the  coal.  In  order  to  prevent  sponta¬ 
neous  ignition,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  air 
currents  unless  a  strong  air  current  is  caused 
to  pass  from  the  first,  when  it  will  act  as  a 
cooling  agent.  Humidity  preventing  ignition 
and  the  accumulation  of  oxygen,  it  may  also 
be  advisable  to  introduce  a  steam  jet  when  a 
rise  takes  place  In  the  temperature  of  the  coal. 

Bric-a-Bbao. — Purchasers  of  old  china,  old 
clocks,  old  furniture,  old  jewelry,  old  bric-fe- 
brac  of  all  sorts,  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
the  manufacture  of  such  articles  is  one  of  the 
liveliest  branches  of  industry  in  Europe.  Old 
Rouen  and  Sevres  ware  can  be  had  in  any 
quantity  at  a  month’s  notice,  and  Limoges  en¬ 
amels,  made  the  other  day  by  an  enterprising 
firm  and  buried  for  a  month  in  moist  earth, 
date  from  the  fifteenth  century  without  ques¬ 
tion.  The  happy  possessors  of  veritable  Hen¬ 
ry  II.  ware,  of  which  but  a  few  pieces  exist, 
would  hardly  like  to  know  that  their  precious 
$1000  vase  probably  cost  $5  to  make,  and  ac¬ 
quired  its  age  by  the  application  of  ten  cents* 
worth  of  fiuorhydric  acid  ;  but  that  is  the  way 
such  vases  are  prepared  for  market.  Brand- 
new  furniture,  peppered  with  fine  shot  to  im¬ 
part  a  worm-eaten  appearance,  is  another  of 
the  “  tricks  of  the  trade.”  In  fine,  says  one 
writer  on  the  subject,  the  presumption  is  that 
all  the  “  old  ”  things  palmed  off  upon  the  or¬ 
dinary  purchaser  are  of  recent  manufacture. 

A  Remarkable  Canary. — The  power  of  imita¬ 
tion  possessed  by  birds  of  the  parrot  tribe  has 
long  been  familiarly  known,  and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  find  numerous  examples  of  even 
well-educated  members  of  the  genus  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  The  vocal  powers  of  canaries,  however, 
are  not  usually  regarded  as  being  equal  to  the 
production  of  articulate  sounds  resembling 
those  made  by  the  human  voice.  But  there  is 
at  present  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  J.  McQrigor 
Croft,  says  The  (British)  Medical  Press,  a  little 
songster  of  this  description,  which,  besides 
giving  utterance  to  delicious  warblings,  is  also 
able  to  “  talk  ”  with  a  clearness  and  precision 
simply  marvellous.  Somewhat  skeptical  of  the 
accounts  we  have  received  of  this  animal  won¬ 
der,  we  have,  says  The  Press,  through  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Croft,  had  an  opportunity  of 
directly  proving  the  truth  of  the  statements 
made  concerning  it.  The  canary  does  veritably 
speak,  and  enunciates  a  number  of  sentences, 
which  are  clearly  imitative  of  the  voice  of  the 
lady  who  has  had  care  of  it  since  its  early 
youth.  The  effect  indeed  produced  by  the 
clear,  sweetly  uttered  sentences  pronounced  by 
the  bird  is  almost  weird  at  first ;  but  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  wonder  thus  created  quickly  gives  rise 
to  a  sensation  of  exquisite  pleasure,  which  is 
deepened  as  the  little  creature  suddenly  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence  rushes  off  into  ecstacy  of 
song.  As  illustrating  the  exquisite  pliability 
of  the  laryngeal  apparatus  of  small  birds,  and 
the  extent  to  which  training  may  be  carried  in 
such  cases,  the  tiny  animal  is  deeply  interest¬ 
ing  to  physiologists.  As  a  mere  curiosity, 
however,  it  is  undoubtedly  unique. 


Stator  Hill’s  cancer  was  caused  by  nico- 
tinei  which  got  into  a  blister  on  his  tongue 
while  he  was  smoking. 

NWer  worry  nor  hurry  whiie  the  hot  weath¬ 
er  li^ts  ;  hurry  is  worse  than  heat  for  a  man, 
andi  worry  is  a  weather- wave  on  the  inside. 

Fijederick  Voss,  a  young  boy,  has  recover¬ 
ed  a  verdict  of  $20,000  against  the  Third  Av¬ 
enue  Railway  Company  of  New  York  for  in¬ 
juria  sostained  by  being  run  over  by  one  of 
theTjoni|>any’8  cars. 

A  mari)le  tablet  to  the  memory  of  E.  J.  Whit- 
lo<fi(,  late  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of 
Education,  has  been  placed  in  the  wall  of  the 
Board  room  in  Redhook-lane,  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  school-teachers  of  the  city. 

The  appie  crop  in  Orleans  county,  N.  Y., 
will  be  a  failure— thanks  to  the  aphis.  Also 
in  the  adjoining  county  of  Ontario,  the  aphis, 
or  apple  louse,  is  making  havoc  in  many  or- 
chai^,  and  the  prospect  for  the  crop  is  unfa¬ 
vorable.  So  say  the  local  papers. 

Gov.  Cornell  appointed  Gen.  Quincy  A.  Gill- 
more  of  the  United  States  4rmy ;  George  B. 
Post  of  New  York,  and  Prof.  Charles  Babcock 
of  Cornell  University,  a  commission  to  survey 
and  examine  the  (fifferent  parts  of  the  new 
Capitol. 

The  Penn  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia 
has  purchased  for  $80,000  the  old  brick  build¬ 
ing  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Market  streets,  that  city,  in  which  it  has  so 
long  been  held  that  Jefferson  wrote  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence.  The  old  building 
will  be  torn  down  and  a  bank  structure  erect¬ 
ed  on  its  site. 

The  secret  of  good  manners  is  to  forget  one’s 
own-  seif  altogether.  The  people  of  really  fine 
breeding  are  the  ones  who  never  think  of 
themselves,  but  only  of  the  pleasure  they  can 
give  to  others.  No  adornment  of  beauty,  or 
learning,  or  accomplishment,  goes  so  far  in 
its  pow'er  to  attract  as  the  one  gift  of  sym- 


manitn  of  this  whole  matter  is,  if  we  wish  to 
keep  pears  and  retard  their  ripening  we  must 
keep  them  in  a  still,  dry  air,  at  a  temperature 
as  near  forty  degrees  as  it  is  possible.  But 
when  it  is  desirable  to  ripen  them  put  them  in 
a  dark,  warm  place,  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
moisture  in  the  air,  and  keep  them  covered  to 
exclude  the  light  and  retain  the  heat  and  gases 
which  are  generated.  In  warm  weather  use 
papers  for  a  covering,  and  in  cold  weather  use 
woollen  blankets. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT, 


CROPS  DT  KARSA8. 

From  Mr.  William  Sims,  Secretary  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  A^culture,  we  have 
received  a  synopsis  of  the  second  quarterly 
report,  ending  with  June  30, 1882.  From  it  we 
make  the  following  extracts  : 

Kansas  is  now  harvesting  the  largest  wheat 
crop  in  its  history,  and  the  State  average  per 
acre  is  20.69  plus  bushels,  the  beet  average 
since  1866,  which  was  placed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  at  21.40. 
Although  the  yield  per  acre  was  larger  at  that 
time  than  now,  the  acreage,  as  compared  with 
the  present  year,  was  insignificant.  The  State 
had  then  but  260,465  acres,  and  a  product  of 
6,527,358  bushels,  while  this  year  the  acreage 
is  1,^2,736,  and  the'product  30,263,711  bushels. 
The  year  1878,  heretofore  styled  the  banner 
wheat  year  of  Kansas,  had  an  area  of  Winter 
wheat  of  1,297,555  acres,  and  a  product  of  25,- 
518,955  bushels,  an  average  yield  of  20.5.  There 
were  also  433,^7  acres  of  Spring  wheat,  that 
average  13.4  per  acre,  making  a  totai  wheat 
product  for  that  year  of  31,315,858  bushels. 
The  Spring  wheat  area  of  1882  is  but'  about 
125,000  acres,  and  will  yield  at  least  14  bushels 
per  acre,  which  makes  the  total  wheat  product 
for  1882  32,013,711  bushels. 

The  acreage  has  increased  six  per  cent,  for 
corn  over  1881,  and  will  reach  4,500,000  acres. 
The  counties  reported  have  an  acreage  of  3,- 
927,851,  an  increase  of  250,958  acres.  The  crop 
has  been  very  backward,  owing  to  the  contin¬ 
ued  cold  weather  during  Spring.  Correspond¬ 
ents  are  unanimous  in  reporting  this  crop  in  a 
thriving  condition,  and  a  iarge  yield  is  antici¬ 
pated.  An  ordinarily  favorable  season  will 
make  a  crop  of  175,000,000  bushels. 

Oats  have  increased  from  280,167  acres  in 
1881  to  447,695  acres  in  1882.  The  counties 
yet  to  report  will  raise  the  area  to  500,000 
acres.  Of  the  three  hundred  correspondents 
reporting,  not  one  speaks  discouragingiy  of 
this  crop,  while  many  say  that  it  will  be  the 
heaviest  crop  ever  harvested  in  Kansas.  Not 
one  unfavorable  condition  has  been  noted. 

The  large  increase  in  the  acreage  of  rye — 
111,153  acres,  or  an  advance  of  189  per  cent.— 
Is  due  partially  to  the  increased  want  of  good 
pasturage.  It  is  sown  principally  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  a  good  yield  of  grain  is  anticipated. 

Respecting  potatoes  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
crease  of  12,143  acres,  or  20  per  cent.,  from 
1881.  Last  year  was  a  very  unfavorable  one 
for  potatoes,  and  the  area  was  consequently 
reduced.  The  prospect  for  a  good  yield  is  now 
encoui^ing,  a  large  crop  of  early  potatoes  be¬ 
ing  already  assured.  Sweet  potatoes  increase 
slightly  in  acreage — 11  per  cent. — and  the  re¬ 
ports  as  to  condition  indicate  a  good  crop. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  sorghum  crop  of 
late  years  has  been  felt  in  Kansas,  the  acreage 
increasing  over  1881  50  per  cent.,  or  19,201 
acres.  The  crop  is  raised  for  two  purposes — 
the  manufacture  of  syrup  and  sugar,  and  food 
for  sheep.  The  increase  is  mainly  confined  to 
the  western  counties. 

Broom  corn  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  crops  of  Kansas,  and  a  large  area  has 
been  added  to  meadow  and  pasture  lands. 
The  increase  of  grasses  over  1881  is  44  per 
cent.,  or  1,010,999  acres.  Reports  as  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  several  varieties  of  tame  grasses 
are  all  favorable,  and  a  large  hay  crop  is  al¬ 
ready  assured. 


A  OUAHO  BED  IN  FLORIDA. 

A  Florida  man  living  at  Hillsborough,  near 
Tampa  Bay,  has  discovered  on  his  premises  a 
guano  bed  covering  five  acres,  it  is  said,  to  a 
depth  of  eight  feet.  It  seems  that  millions 
of  sea  birds  congr^ate  there  every  night  to 
roost,  and  have  done  so  probably  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.  The  deposit  appears  to  be  as 
rich  in  fertilizing  qualities  as  any  Peruvian, 
and  Mr.  Collins  has  sent  samples  on  to  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  to  be 
analyzed.  The  bird  is  the  Florida  pelican,  a 
sea  diver.  On  the  east  or  Atlantic  side,  there 
are  “  roosts  ”  of  these  pelicans  at  different 
points,  many  miles  apart,  along  the  entire 
long  line  of  the  coast,  from  the  St.  John’s 
southward  to  Biscayne  Bay.  In  the  trees, 
thickly  huddled,  they  build  and  rear  their 
young — and  thither  at  almost  every  minute 
they  come,  heavily  fiapping  their  way  and 
carrying  a  fish  to  their  young.  Frequently  a 
score  or  a  hundred  pelicans  will  be  seen  flying 
and  hovering  and  ci^dng  about  the  nests.  The 
peiicans  roost  and  nest  on  mangrove  trees,  a 
small,  tide-loving,  unattractive  tree,  that  finds 
in  the  mud  and  ooze  of  the  Florida  coast  what 
appears  to  be  its  northern  limit.  On  the  Gulf 
side,  among  the  islands  of  Tampa  Bay  and 
Charlotte  Harbor,  these  ill-looking  trees  of  the 
tropics  frequently  shelter  fiocks  of  the  red¬ 
winged  and  red-bosomed  fiamingo,  and  the 
roseate  spoonbiil,  both  commercially  valuable 
as  birds  of  plumage. 


Would  call  special  attention  to  their 

PATENT  CHINA-LINED 


The  lining  is  held  in  position  by  the  thumb-screws  in  the  cover,  and  can  be  easily  removed,  thus 
enabling  every  part  to  be  cleaned,  leaving  no  chance  for  the  collection  of  rust  or  other  foreign  matter 
between  the  lining  and  outer  wall.  The  lining  is  made  of  fine  stone  china,  and  has  no  equal  for 
preserving  ice  and  keeping  water  pure. 


686  BROADWAY,  N.  Y 


!Rare  Chance. 

Rapid  Accumulation,  No  Hazard. 

Can  Handle  Bums  Large  or  Small. 

Solid  as  Englisb  Consols  or  U.  S.  Bonds. 

For  Trustees,  Guardians,  Clergymen,  Teachers, 

.A.  Golden  Opportunity. 

For  Circular,  address  the 

Central  Illinois  Financial  Agency,  Jacksoniille,  Illinois. 


14th  St.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  OUR  MAGNIFICENT 
ASSORTMENT  OF 


THE  PRODUCT  OF  THE  FOUR  UNRIVALLED  MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS.  BONNETS,  GUINET,  BELLOW,  AND 
GIRAUD.  ALSO  TO  OUR  COMPLETE 
LINE  OF  COLORED 


AT  $1.17  PER  YARD,  WORTH  $1.60. 


/the  Buildings.  Interest  semi-annual.  Nothing 
ever  been  lost.  27th  year  of  residence  and  8th  In  the 
business.  Best  of  references.  Send  for  particulars  If 
you  have  money  to  loan.  N.  B. — Costs  advanced. 

Interest  kept  up  and  principal  guaranteed  In  case  of 
foreclosure.  D.  8.  B.  JOHNSTON, 

Negotiator  of  Mortgtige  Loans,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 


Prof,  Sumner  says  the  whole  philosophy  of 
wages  was  stated  in  a  few  words  by  a  work¬ 
ing-man  a  few  years  ago,  and  no  economist 
can  improve  what  he  said  :  “  I  know  when  two 
bosses  are  running  after  one  man,  wages  are 
high ;  when  there  are  two  men  running  after 
the  one  boss,  wages  are  low  ” ;  that  embraces 
the  science,  theory,  and  practice  of  the  whole 
subject. 

It  is  not  wise  to  go  out  in  the  early  morning 
air  before  eating  at  least  a  few  mouthfuls.  Es¬ 
pecially  ought  this  precaution  to  be  strictly 
observed  in  malarial  sections,  and  in  seasons 
when  much  sickness  is  over  the  country. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unwise  than  to  go  into  a 
sick-room  fasting,  and  when  the  sickness  is 
contagious,  the  result  may  be  dangerous,  if 
not  fatal. 

We  de  undersigned  bein’  a  Coroner’s  jury  to 
set  on  the  body  of  de  nigger  Sambo,  now  dead 
and  gone  afore,  hab  been  sittin’  on  de  said 
nigger  aforesaid,  and  find  dat  de  same  did  on 
de  14  day  of  Jinerwary  come  to  death  by  failin’ 
from  de  bridge  over  de  riber  and  broken  his 
neck  whar  we  find  he  was  subsequently  drown¬ 
ed  and  afterwards  washed  to  de  riber  side 
whar  we  suppose  he  was  froze  to  death. — 
Southern  paper. 

The  longest  line  of  fence  in  the  world  will  be 
the  wire  fence  extending  from  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory  west  across  the  Texas  Panhandle,  and  thir¬ 
ty-five  miles  into  New  Mexico,  We  are  inform¬ 
ed  that  eighty-five  miles  of  this  fence  is  already 
under  contract.  Its  course  will  be  in  the  line 
of  the  Canadian  river,  and  its  purpose  is  to  stop 
the  drift  of  the  Northern  cattle.  It  is  a  bold  and 
splendid  enterprise,  and  will  pay  a  large  per 
centage  on  the  investment.  The  fence  will  be 
over  200  miles  long. 

Courtesy  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  civilized 
and  intelligent  society.  It  is  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  illustration  of  the  refining  power  which  a 
higher  development  of  humanity  always  exerts 
upog  ouv  race.  By  courtesy  we  mean  that  be- 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


Ice  Cream. — Take  three  pints  of  sweet  cream, 
a  quart  of  new  milk,  a  pint  of  powdered  sugar, 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  light,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  vanilla ;  put  in  the  freezer  till  thor¬ 
oughly  chilled  through,  and  then  freeze.  This 
is  easily  made,  and  is  very  good. 

Creamed  Cabbage. — Slice  as  for  cold  slaw, 
and  stew  in  a  covered  saucepan  till  tender ; 
drain  it,  return  to  saucepan,  add  a  gill  or  more 
of  rich  cream,  one  ounce  of  butter,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste ;  let  simmer  two  or  three  minutes, 
then  serve.  Milk  may  be  used  by  adding  a 
little  more  butter ;  or  have  a  deep  spider  hot, 
put  in  the  sliced  cabbage,  pour  quickly  over  it 
a  pint  of  boiling  water,  cover  close,  and  cook 
for  ten  minutes,  then  pour  off  water,  and  add 
half  a  pint  of  rich  milk.  When  the  milk  boils, 
stir  in  a  teaspoon  of  fiour  moistened  with  a 
little  milk  ;  season,  cook  a  moment,  and  serve. 

Making  Pickles. — Too  much  care  cannot  be 
exercised  in  the  use  of  brass  kettles,  or  tin  or 
copper  receptacles,  in  the  making  of  pickles. 
A  beautiful  green  color  is  imparted  to  the 
pickles,  so  also  is  a  poisonous  substance,  ruin¬ 
ous  to  the  health  of  those  who  consume  them. 
Pickles  cannot  be  boiled  long  without  becoming 
soft  and  unfit  for  use.  They  are  usually  suffi¬ 
ciently  cooked  by  pouring  boiling  vinegar  oyer 
them,  although  sweet  pickles  will  bear  more 
heating  than  this,  and  receive  no  barm.  Small 
cucumbers  are  the  best  for  pickles.  Mixed 
pickles,  piccalilli.  Chutney  chow  chow,  and 
others  of  a  like  fiery  nature,  ought  to  be  eaten 
with  the  greatest  moderation,  if  at  all.  Pickles 
ought  to  be  kept  covered  with  vinegar,  and  if 
at  any  time  they  begin  to  grow  mouldy,  boil 
up  the  vinegar,  and  add  spice  to  keep  them. 
Sweet  fiag,  horse  radish  root,  and  mustard,  are 
all  good  preservatives  of  pickles,  and  can  be 
added  to  the  jars  at  any  time  during  the  season, 
whenever  the  vinegar  is  scalded. 


ATRICLES  AT  THE  MOST  MODERATE  PRICES. 


J.  HYDE  MONROE.  JAS.  S.  MONROE. 

MONEOE  BEOS., 

HEAL  ESTATE, 

Office,  BOSTON  BLOCK,  Alinneapolls,  Minn. 
Loans  placed  on  sale  Real  Estate  securities,  netting  7  per 
cent,  semi-annual  Interest.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Rrfers  byprrmisiion  to  Northwestern  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis. 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL  FILLED  WITH  GREAT  PROMPTNESS. 


Their  CAVSB  and 

CURB. 

Knight’n  New  Treatise 
Sent  Free.  Address 
the  U  A.  Knight  Co.,  15 
E.  3d  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SPECTACLES  and 
■  U  EYE  GLASSES. 

With  Brasilian  Pebbles  iff  the  very  Jinest  quality,  at  $4  per  pair. 

Telescopes,  Microscopes,  Thermometers,  Opera,  Field 
and  Marine  Glasses,  Barometers,  Magnifiers. 

We  have  made  large  reductions  in  the  prices  ol  all  our 
goods.  Instruments,  and  apparatus  since  May  1st,  and  yet 
will  allow  a  liberal  discount  to  clergymen  and  teachers. 

Send  3-cat<  stamp  for  our  116  page  finely  illustrated  catalogue  of 
all  Optical  Instruments,  Type  for  testing  your  eyes,  directions  for 
buying  Spectacles,  <tc. 

BENJ.  PIKE’S  SON  &  CO., 

OPTICIANS, 

OSS  BROADWAY,  N£W  YORK. 

House  established  In  1804  by  Ben].  Pike,  Sr, 


;  ORGANS,  27  stops,  990.  Pianos,  SS97.50. 
'  Factory  running  day  and  night.  Catalogue 
Iress  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY.  Washington.  N.  J. 


That  is  what  a  great 
many  people  are  doing. 
They  don’t  know  just  what 
is  the  matter,  but  they  have 
a  combination  of  pains  and 
aches,  and  each  month  they 
grow  worse. 

The  only  sure  remedy 
yet  found  is  Brown’s  Iron 
Bitters,  and  this  by  rapid 
and  thorough  assimilation 
with  the  blood  purifies  cuid 
enriches  it,  and  rich,  strong 
blood  flowing  to  every  part 
of  the  system  repairs  the 
wasted  tissues,  drives  out 
disease  and  gives  health  and 
strength. 

This  is  why  Brown’s 
Iron  Bitters  will  cure 
kidney  and  liver  diseases, 
consumption,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  mala¬ 
ria,  intermittent  fevers,  &c. 

203  S.  Faca  St.,  Baltimore, 
Nov.  28, 1881. 

I  was  a  great  sufferer  from 
Dyspepsia,  and  for  several 
weeks  could  eat  nothing  and 
was  growing  weaker  every 
day,  I  tried  Brown’s  Iron 
Bitters,  and  am  happy  to  say 
I  now  h^ve  a  good  appetite, 
and  am  getting  stronger. 

Jos.  McCawley. 

Brown’s  Iron  Bitters 
is  not  a  drink  and  does  not 
contain  whiskey.  It  is  the 
only  preparation  of  Iron 
that  causes  no  injurious  ef¬ 
fects,  Get  the  genuine. 
Don’t  be  imposed  on  with 
imitations, 


A  perfect  dressing  el»- 

Senr.U/  porfuzned  and 
•  barmldfi*.  llesU  rrt  color 
A  prevents  boldiveAS.^ 

All  Farmets,  Mothers, 
Business  men,  Mechan¬ 
ics,  &c.,  \^ho  are  tired 

i out  by  work  or  worry, 
ami  all  who  arc  miserable 
with  Dyspepsia,  Klicuma- 
dsm.  Neuralgia,  Bowel, 
Kidney  or  Liver  Com¬ 
plaints,  you  can  be  in¬ 
vigorated  and  cured  by 
using. 


PICKING  AND  BIPENDra  PEAKS. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Pierce,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  makes 
the  following  suggestions :  Summer  and  early 
Fall  pears  should  be  picked  just  before  they 
begin  to  turn  and  when  they  are  nearly  grown  ; 
should  be  bandied  with  great  care,  to  avoid 
bruising,  and  should  be  placed  In  barrels  or 
boxes  in  a  cellar,  where  the  temperature  may 
be  kept  at  about  seventy  degrees,  and  a  mod¬ 
erate  degree  of  moisture  maintained.  A  very 
dry  air  is  not  so  good,  as  it  absorbs  the  moist¬ 
ure  and  aroma  from  the  fruit,  injures  its  flavor, 
and  causes  it  to  wilt  and  shrivel  up.  After  be¬ 
ing  kept  in  such  a  room  a  few  days  they  will 
b^in  to  turn,  and  some  of  them  will  mellow ; 
then  they  should  be  sold  or  used  before  they 
soften.  The  boxes,  barrels,  or  whatever  they 
may  be  placed  in,  should  be  covered  with  pa¬ 
pers,  to  exclude  the  light  and  prevent  the  es¬ 
cape  of  the  aroma.  Care  should  also  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  avoid  placing  them  so  deep  in  barrels 
or  heaps  as  to  allow  of  the  generation  of  much 
intern^  heat,  which  might  carry  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  too  high  and  destroy  the  fruit.  When  one 
has  the  facilities  for  doing  so,  he  may  improve 
the  color,  and  possibly  the  flavor,  by  spreading 
them  on  shelves  between  old  newspapers.  This 
ripening  between  shelves,  in  a  room  where  an 
even  temperature  and  the  right  degree  of 
moisture  can  be  maintained,  seems  to  give 
the  most  satisfactory  results  of  any  method 
with  wliich  I  am  acquainted.  The  manner  in 
which  early  pears  thus  treated  will  color  is 
truly  wonderful.  It  is  often  desirable  to 
lengthen  the  season  of  ripening  of  some  of 
our  early  pears.  Especially  in  this  case  where 
the  Bartlet— which  seems  to  be  the  standard 
Summer  pear  for  marketing  purposes — is  the 
main  crop.  This  may  be  readily  done  by  mak¬ 
ing  two  or  more  pickings  from  each  tree,  witjF 
several  weeks  between  the  first  aoiUho-lfist 
picking.  The  largest  and  ripest  should  be 
picked  first — as  soon  as  the  windfalls  will 
ripen  and  be  good— and  the  smaller  and 
greener  ones  should  be  left  to  receive  the 
additional  sap  which  the  earlier  ones  would 
have  appropriated.  Sometimes  one  side  of  a 
tree  will  be  much  earlier  tlian  the  other,  in 
which  case  the  earliest  side  should  be  picked 
first.  This  early  picking  should  be  ripened  off 
at  once  by  the  pr-v-rtw  already  described — only 
observing  that  the  greener  the  fruit  the  higher 
temperature  it  will  require,  and  a  more  humid 
atmosphere  will  be  needed  to  prevent  tbeir 
shrivelling.  Having  ripened  and  disposed  of 
this  early  crop,  another  picking  should  be 
made  and  served  in  a  similar  way,  leaving 
the  greenest  on  the  trees  as  long  as  they 
Trill  keep  green.  Mulching,  and  where  prac¬ 
ticable  watering,  will  help  to  prolong  their 
season  by  keeping  up  the  vigor  of  the  trees. 
Most  Summer  and  Fall  pears  may  be  kept 
beet  by  leaving  them  on  the  trees  as  long  as 
they  will  bang  and  keep  green.  I  have  tried 
keeping  them  on  ice  ;  but  while  it  checked 
their  ripening,  it  induced  decay  and  destroyed 
the  life  of  the  pear — if  I  may  be  allowed  such 
an  expression.  Certainly  keeping  pears  a  long 
time  at  a  low  temperature  injures  their  ripen¬ 
ing  properties.  By  making  early  and  late  pick¬ 
ings,  as  described,  we  obtain  a  large  crop  from 
each  tree,  and  sell  it  at  better  prices,  because 
we  can  put  part  of  them  into  market  early,  be¬ 
fore  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  received  ;  and  we 
can  keep  a  part  of  the  crop  until  quite  late,  and 
sell  when  the  rush  is  over,  thereby  obtaining 
better  prices.  Splendid  specimens  for  exliibit- 
ing  purposes  may  be  obtained  by  leaving  a  few 
of  the  largest  and  fairest  specimens  on  the  tree, 
and  picking  all  others  early  ;  then  when  fully 
grown,  pick  and  ripen  between  paper  or  blan¬ 
kets,  as  the  weather  and  d^ree  of  ripeness 
they  have  attained  on  the  tree  may  require. 
A  great  many  people  pick  their  pears  too 
green.  Such  pears  are  small,  and  they  will 
shrivel  unless  ripened  with  great  care ;  and 
they  lack  the  body  and  flavor  of  those  which 
are  fully  grown.  Late  Fall  and  Winter  pears 
should  be  left  on  the  trees  until  hard  frosts 
and’  windy  weather  cause  them  to  fall ;  then 
they  should  be  carefully  picked,  sorted,  and 
carefully  packed  in  clean  barrels  and  stored 
where  the  temperature  can  be  kept  as  near 
40  deg.  as  posmble,  until  the  season  of  ripen¬ 
ing  has  arrivea,  when  they  should  be  placed 


If  you  are  wasting  away  with  ConstiApci^i  A^e,. 
or  any  disease  or  weakness,  you  will  find  the  Tonic  a 

Highly  iRvlyoratiig  Medicine  that  Never  Intoxicates 
None  genuine  without  signature  of  Hiscox  &  Co. 
60c.  A  $1  ftiiea  *i  daalara  la  drug*.  Large  Savlog  Buying  $l  StM. 


BS’WoT'of  man  towards  man  which  he  would 
ask  for  himself.  It  is  but  another  and  instinc¬ 
tive  mode  on  the  part  of  intelligent  society  of 
carrying  out  this  great  Christian  motto,  which 
lies  at  the  base  of  good  order  and  harmony 
among  msn :  “  Do  imto  others  as  ye  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  you.” 

The  dairymen  are  agitated  by  the  presence 
of  a  new  weed,  known  as  “Long  John,”  believ¬ 
ed  to  have  been  brought  in  Western  grass-seed. 
It  grows  three  feet  high,  has  the  appearance  of 
a  species  of  mustard,  and  blossoms  with  a  small 
yellow  flower.  Cattle  are  extremely  fond  of  it. 
The  milk  from  cows  feeding  upon  it  is  render¬ 
ed  worthless,  the  butter  made  therefrom  being 
valueless.  The  managers  of  cheese  factories 
are  watchful  lest  this  milk  spoil  the  cheese.  A 
shipment  of  butter  made  to  New  York  was  re¬ 
turned  as  worthless. 

The  owner  of  a  pet  cormorant  (Pelecanida) 
writes  to  the  London  Field  :  “  My  cormorant 
walked  into  the  kitchen  two  years  ago  and  swal¬ 
lowed  a  denuded  shank-bone  of  a  leg  of  mutton 
nine  inches  long,.which  had  a  little  meat  left  on 
it.  Such  an  undigestible  mouthful  threw  the 
establishment  into  the  greatest  alarm,  for  we 
all  expected  fatal  consequences.  We  were  hap¬ 
pily  mistaken,  however,  for  later  in  the  day  it 
partook  of  a  good  dinner,  and  did  the  same  the 
next  day,  and  after  retaining  the  said  bone  thir¬ 
ty  hours,  disgorged  it.”  The  relic  is  now  utiliz¬ 
ed  as  the  handle  of  a  dog  whip. 

The  Congregationalist  says  one  is  reminded 
of  London  to  see  herclics  stop  at  call  in  the 
streets  of  Boston  to  take  up  passengers.  Here¬ 
tofore  flfty-cents  has  been  the  lowest  price  for 
a  hack,  no  matter  how  short  the  ride  in  that 
city.  Now  comes  the  one-horse  lierdic,  which 
carries  a  single  passenger  between  any  two 
points  in  the  city  proper,  north  of  Dover  street, 
for  twenty-five  cents.  Tlie  same  carriages  may 
be  had  by  the  hour  at  seventy-five  cents  for 
one  person,  or  $1  for  two,  three,  or  four  per¬ 
sons.  As  the  public  learns  more  and  more 
fully  the  cheapness  and  convenience  of  these 
herdi(«,  they  will  undoubtedly  come  into  such 
common  use  that  here,  as  in  London,  a  car¬ 
riage  may  usually  be  hailed  with  little  delay  on 
any  street  having  much  travel. 

Dr.  Elliott  Coues  of  the  United  States  Geo¬ 
graphical  Survey  states  that  a  breed  of  solid- 
hoofed  pigs  has  apparently  been  established  in 
Texas.  The  terminal  phalanges  of  the  toes  are 
united  to  form  a  single  broad  phalanx.  Above 
this,  however,  the  other  two  phalanges  of  each 
of  the  two  principal  digits  remain  perfectly 
distinct.  The  hoof  is  perfectly  solid,  and  on  its 
sole  there  is  a  broad  angular  elevation  of 
homy  substance,  very  like  the  “  frog  ”  of  the 
horse’s  hoof.  The  breed  is  so  firmly  establish¬ 
ed  that  no  tendency  to  revert  to  the  original 
form  is  noticeable.  It  is  also  stated  that  in 
the  cross  of  a  solid-hoofed  boar  with  a  sow  of 
the  ordinary  type,  a  majority  of  the  litter  have 
the  peculiarity  of  the  male  as  regards  their 
feet. 

The  bombardment  of  Alexandria  supplies  a 
test  of  the  marvellous  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  heavy  artillery  has  been  brought  in  our 
day.  The'  Inflexible  carries  four  eighty-ton 
guns,  each  of  which  monsters  is  about  twenty- 
seven  feet  in  length  with  a  bore  sixteen  inches 
in  diameter.  The  ordinary  service  charge  is 
370  pounds  of  powder  behind  a  1,700-pounds 
projectile.  This  latter  is  of  chilled  iron,  four 
feet  in  length  and  a  little  less  in  diameter  than 
the  bore  of  the  gun.  Imagine  a  mass  of  iron, 
conical  at  one  end,  with  a  cavity  of  five  inches 
by  thirty-six  in  the  middle  of  it,  to  receive  a 
bursting  charge,  and  altogether  nearly  as  big 
as  two  lager-beer  kegs  placed  end  to  end.  At 
an  ordinary  range  it  will  pierce  twenty  inches 
of  wrought  iron,  with  a  similar  thickness  of 
seasoned  teak-wood  between  the  three  iron 
plates,  and  will  then  burst  with  tremendous 
energy.  The  guns  discharging  these  terrific 
missiles  are  housed  within  thickly-armored  re¬ 
volving  turrets,  are  operated  entirely  with 
hydraulic  machinery,  and  are  invisible  except 
when  their  muzzles  appear  at  the  orifices 
through  which  they  deal  out  death  and  de¬ 
struction.  The  instant  the  shot  has  gone  forth 
the  colotisal  gun  glides  back  to  be  washed  out, 
spongec’,  and  reloaded  by  machinery  so  per¬ 
fect  Uiit  a  child  can  control  its  every  motion ; 
the  turret  meantime  revolves  and  the  compan¬ 
ion  piece  hurls  out  its  l,700-pound8  charge  of 
iron,  i 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 


Poison  in  the  Schuylkill  Eiveb. — Last  week, 
from  many  points  along  the  Schuylkill  river 
dead  fish  floated  in  large  quantities  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  and  lodged  in  the  banks, 
where  they  rapidly  decomposed  in  the  hot  sun. 
Several  persons  were  made  sick  by  breathing 
the  impure  air.  The  fish  which  did  not  die, 
congregated  in  large  schools  at  points  where 
fresh  and  pure  streams  empty  into  the  river. 
Several  men  gathered  these  dead  fish  from  tlie 
surface  of  the  water,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  as- 
'certained  whether  they  ate  them  or  offered 
them  for  sale.  The  officials  were  informed, 
and  took  immediate  steps  to  prevent  the  catch¬ 
ing  of  fish.  The  bass  succumbed  on  Monday 
morning  for  the  first  time,  and  died  very  fast. 
A  petition  will  be  presented  to  the  Legislature, 
asking  that  fish-ways  be  placed  in  the  river. 
The  Health  Commissioner  at  Beading  thinks 
the  death  of  the  fish  is  caused  by  some  diseases 
peculiar  to  them,  or  by  alkali  washed  up  from 
the  river  bed.  The  Beading  Board  of  Health 
made  an  immediate  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  The  President  of  the  Pottstown  Water 
Company  went  to  Beading  on  the  10th,  with 
some  of  the  water  taken  from  the  river  at  that 
place.  He  says  that  thousands  of  dead  fish 
were  then  in  the  river  at  Pottstown,  and  that 
the  people  were  greatly  alarmed.  Chief-engi¬ 
neer  McFadden  of  the  Philadelphia  Water 
WoTfeBpW^nt  to  Pottstown  on  a  tour  of  investi- 
■^tiou,  and  says  that  the  pollution  and  the 
death  of  the  fish  are  caused  in  all  probability 
by  the  water  from  an  old  mine  near  Pottstown, 
which  is  full  of  sulphate  of  lime,  a  deadly  poi¬ 
son.  He  says  the  same  trouble  occurred  from 
the  same  cause  about  five  years  ago,  only  to  a 
less  extent.  He  believes  that  the  pollution  will 
not  reach  below  Stony  Point,  near  Norristown, 
and  that  Philadelphia  will  not  be  affected.  He 
admits,  however,  that  it  may  get  into  the  Fair- 
mount  dam.  If  it  does,  the  result  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  would  be  appalling.  Almost  the  entire 
water  supply  would  be  cut  off  in  the  heat  of 
midsummer. 


Employment  for.  Ladies. 


'  The  (Juecn  City  Siispemler  Company  of  Cin» 

cinnati  are  now  nianufacturintf  and  introducing 
>21>C  “c"'  HloeklBf  Huppurten  for  Ladlet  and 

<'hildren,  and  their  unequaled  Bklrt  SnApendero 
Cii  iTlii  Ladles  And  want  reliable  lady  a^^ents  to  sell 

JEir*i2|^^|Luthem  in  every  household.  Our  agents  every* 
T^whore  meet  with  ready  success  and  make  hand* 
some  salaries.  Write  at  once  for  terms  and  se* 
AniTA  cure  exclusive  territory.  Address 
.  ^  (Jueen  CHy  Suspender  Co.,  (Inelnnatl,  Ohio. 

07  Leading  Physicians  recommend  these  Supporters. 


HEALTH  PRESERVING 

CORSET 

maUe  Pcrtectly  Adjustabto 
I rtsB'  ^  novel 

arrangement  in  constrnction. 
andisthemostCiOMFORTA- 
BL£  and  PEHFfCT  FIT- 
TING  corset  known. 

MBBtli  la  Approved  by  tbe  Beat 

For  sale  all  leading  dealers. 
>>(»  j  ,,  PBICEBY  MAII.,S1  *•. 

■*  *““**'^  Lady  Agents  wanted. 

Manufactured  by 


MONEY  REFUNDED 


BARLOW’S  lytPIGO  BLUE! 

"TSuSTTty’^mT’TITi  antityTTway  rTnTfSnm, 

For  Hale  by  Grocers.  D.  S.'Wii.TBEROEK.Proprietor. 
233  North  Second  Street,  I'luludelpbia,  Pa. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL, 


The  Longest  Chain, — There  has  lately  been 
made  at  Hull,  England,  a  chain  of  Siemens 
steel,  180  yards  long,  containing  more  than 
3,200  links,  held  together  by  about  850  steel 
pins.  It  is  intended  for  lifting  purposes,  has 
an  estimated  strength  of  sixty  tons,  and  is 
thought  to  be  the  longest  chain  of  its  kind  ever 
made. 

The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  has  just  received  word  from  Berlin  that 
Prof.  Budolph  Slemering,  the  distinguished 
German  sculptor,  to  whom  was  awarded  the 
contract  for  executing  the  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  Washington  tor  Fairmount  Park, 
has  completed  the  miniature  model  of  the 
monument,  and  has  already  begun  work  on 
the  full-sized  figure  from  which  the  cast  will 
be  made.  It  will  cost  $140,000  completed. 

The  Most  Valuable  Cent. — The  rarest  and 
most  valuable  cent  is  that  of  the  coinage  of 
1799.  The  reason  of  the  scarcity  is  said  to  be 
that  great  numbers  of  cents  of  that  date  were 
shipped  by  an  enterprising  firm  to  Africa.  The 
firm  was  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  seeing  the  bright, 
new  coppers  just  from  the  mint,  its  members 
decided  to  make  a  curious  business  venture. 
They  bought  up  all  they  could  find,  and  sent 
a  ship  containing  several  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  the  coin  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where 
they  were  sold  to  the  natives  for  ornaments. 
The  natives  would  punch  holes  in  the  cents, 
and  hang  them  around  their  necks  with  strings. 
The  Salem  firm  made  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  they  also  made  it  almost  impossible  to  find 
one  of  the  coppers  of  1799  in  America. 

The  Suez  Canal  and  War. — The  statistics  of 
the  Suez  Canal  explain  one  of  the  reasons  why 
England  has  resolved  to  fight,  rather  than  lose 
control  of  Egypt.  It  was  in  August,  1869,  that 
Count  de  Lcsseps  finished  bis  great  work,  and 
I  saw  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Beti  Sea  meet,  but  it  was  not  until  November, 


Carrying  United  States  Mail. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERT  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  20  and  21,  North  Ptiver. 

GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDEItLY, 
and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  $60,  $75,  $80 ;  Excursion,  $120  to  $140. 
Second  Cabin,  $40.  Steerage,  $28. 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Rates. 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Rreen. 


Brattle  boro  Vt. 


AOEKTS!  AGEMTS:  AGEWTS! 

GKN.  DODOES’  bnm’  new  book,  just  pMuhed,  entitled 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 


Is  the  grwuffst  chanre  eror  offered  to  you.  Introduction  br 
bHKHM  AM.  This  Sujterbly  fUtutraiedy  Fint  cUm  end 
Thrilling  work  oiiti^ells  $di  others  1 0  to  1 ,  end  U  the  fasteH 
hnQ  booR  ever  publitthed.  Agent*  areregc  1 0  to  JSO  order* 

C'jr'l  tfh  thmwmel  in  jwrtn.  First  dan  AttENTS  WAMTKIK 
Fjeelusive  TWriforv  and  Frtra  TVrmx  given.  Smd  for  rtrewart 
to  A.  1>.  WOUTlllMUTUN  As  C'0.«  lUrtford,  Conn. 


AGFilXC  wanted forthe  immensely  popular  book.  Tbn 
MUCenl  I  OllivesofallUie Presidents onheU.S.  Compictu 
in  one  la^  elegant  Illustrated  volume.  The  fostest  selling  btxk 
in  America.  Immense  profits  to  agents.  Every  intelligent  per¬ 
son  wants  it.  Any  one  can  become  a  successful  agent.  Liberal 


Morphine  Habit  Cured  In  1C 
to  aO  Days.  No  Pay  untUUured. 
J.  I,.  STKPuitNS,  M.  D.,  I.ebanoD,Omo. 


GIRARD  COLLEGE, 


MENEELY  BEIL  FOUHDRY. 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  aloee 
Church, Chapel, SclioOLFlre  Alarm 
and  Other  belis;  alto  Clitmea  and  PealA 

MEIEELY  i  0)..  WEST  T80Y,  I.  T. 


PBILADSLPHIA. 

Tha  diraetora  are  amoDgonr  abIMt 
men,  and  after  nine  months'  trial,  BO 
abue  eaept  tha 


SOLAR  TIP 


CLINTOII  N.  MENEELY  BELL  COMP/UY 

TROY,  H.  Y., 

■UOaXOBOX  TO 

MENEELY  A  KIMBEBLT, 

Mansfaetwe  a  wpertor  qnallty  ot  BILLB.  BpeeUl  stM 
Man  ^T«n  to  OHUBOH  BBLUB.  OaMogUM  (N* 
paitlM  Boadlog  hens. 


r.m  X7SSX3. 

No  more  trouble  in  fitting  tbe  flMt; 
over  4U  per  oeat.  it  saved  in  tha  eoet» 
andperfoeteooteottoBoya,84awifd» 

-s  A£aLx3e.  and  blatron  ia  aecurod. 

TASX  VONX  WITHOUT  THE  TEAOX-ICAHX. 

JOHN  MUNDELI.  A  CO^  PHILA. 

At  retoU  by  Lewte  Bros.  A  Kennedy,  273  Grand  Sk,  N.  Y. 
.  T.  £.  Oreacen,  36  Warren  Bt.,  N.  T.,  at  wholeaale. 


IMP 

I  ll 

FROM  THE  HAWKEYE  STATE.  the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  and  could 
The  daily  papers  have  informed  your  readers  have  heard  the  sincere  prayers  that  went  up 
of  the  triumph  of  the  Temwrance  cause  in  from  burdened  hearts  for  the  triumph  of  the 
Iowa.  On  the  27th  of  June  an  amendment  to  Temperance  cause,  he  would  have  underst^ 
the  Constitution  prohibiting  the  manufacture  that  the  wives  and  mothers  of  thi^sStete  realize 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage,  t^hat  there  are  evils  connect^  with  this  wicked 
was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  For  six  traCBc  that  the  writer  quoted  above  would  fain 
weeks  before  the  election,  the  subject  was  thor-  cover  up.  The  people  of  the  State  did  not  be- 
oughly  discussed,  and  the  people  were  gener-  heve  such  nonsense,  and  they  indicated  it  at 
ftlly  Airousod  thG  {x)lls>  i 

The  forces  that  combined  to  gain  the  victory  what  does  the  writer  mean  by  the  clos- 

weremany  Nearlyall  denominations  of  Chris-  ing  sentence  of  the  paragraph  quoted  above? 
tians  passed  resolutions  officially  in  its  favor.  If  it  has  any  point  at  all,  it  would  seem  to  con- 
and  the  voice  of  nearly  every  preacher  was  vey  the  idea  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  single 
heard  in  its  favor.  There  were  only  a  few  ex-  men  to  spend  their  surplus  money  at  saloons, 
ceptions  to  this  The  Woman’s  Christian  Tern-  C'Cd  thus  give  an  impetus  to  trade.  All  this, 
peranoe  Union  also  did  a  noble  work,  as  usual,  too.  in  a  paper  with  a  national  reputation,  and 
Each  district  was  as  thoroughly  canvassed  as  claiming  to  have  a  high  moral  tone ! 
during  a  Presidential  election.  Again :  Iowa  We  give  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  article : 

has  no  large  cities,  the  largest  having  scarcely  question  from  a  business  stand- 

“  7 T>  1  j-  i.  •  i  point,  prohibition  would  cause  the  grass  to  grow 

25,000  inhabitants.  Rural  districts  are  almost  jjj  gtrgets  of  Burlington,  and  convert  some  of 
Invariably  in  favor  of  Temperance.  our  finest  stone  buildings  into  habitations  for  owls 

The  question  was  lifted  out  of  politics  as  far  It  ^pcld  lessen  our  population,  para- 

_  .  ,  .  1  x.  lyze  business,  divert  capital  from  us,  and  set  us 

as  possible.  Leaders  of  both  political  parties  Yj^ck  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  scale  of  prog- 
took  the  stump  in  the  cause,  and  wielded  a  ress.  No  man  who  values  the  welfare  of  Burling- 
great  influence  for  good.  The  press  also,  for  ton,  or  who  owns  property  or  does  business  here, 
the  most  part,  was  outspoken  in  its  favor,  can  afford  to  vote  for  it. 

There  were,  however,  a  few  notable  exceptions,  This  needs  no  comment.  On  election  day 
WA  shall  sneak  hereafter.  Senator-  Prayer-meetings  were  held  in  many  churches. 


the  most  part,  was  outspoken  in  its  favor.  auoiu  w,  >ouc  lor  n. 

There  were,  however,  a  few  notable  exceptions,  This  needs  no  comment.  On  election  day 
of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  Senator-  Prayer-meetings  were  held  in  many  churches, 
elect  Wilson  made  several  speeches  for  the  from  morning  till  night.  It  was  gener- 

amendment,  and  Gov.  Sherman  was  outspoken  a»y  conceded  that  the  river  towns  and  all  the 
in  its  favor.  A  number  of  speakers  from  abroad  lai’Ser  would  give  a  majority  against  the 
also  took  part  in  the  canvass.  Col.  Bain  of  amendment.  It  was  thought  that  Cedar  Rap- 
Kentucky  delivered  several  eloquent  and  dig-  “Is  would  give  a  majority  of  about  400  against 
nifled  addresses  in  its  favor.  That  earnest  it.  The  vote  was  a  surprise  in  many  places, 
temperance  worker,  Hon.  John  B.  Finch  of  Cedar  Rapids  carried  the  amendment  by  over 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  (formerly  State’s  Attorney  300.  Des  Moines  also  carried  it  by  a  large  ma- 
for  King’s  County,  New  York),  took  an  active  This  city  carried  the  amendment  by  a 

part  in  the  campaign,  and  his  influence  was  to  one.  The  majority  in  the  State 

felt  throughout  the  State.  Miss  Frances  Wil-  be  far  from  30,000. 

lard  also  spoke  in  all  of  the  large  towns  of  the  We  regard  it  as  a  great  victory,  but  realize 
State.  On  the  evening  before  election,  she  ad-  that  our  work  is  just  commenced.  The  Tern- 
dressed  a  large  meeting  in  the  park  of  this  perance  organization  at  Cedar  Rapids  has 
city  For  an  hour  and  a  half  an  immense  changed  its  name  from  the  Amendment  Club 
crowd  listened  to  her  eloquent  address  and  to  the  Enforcement  Club;  they  intend  to  see 
earnest  appeal  to  vote  for  the  amendment.  that  the  law  is  not  defied.  W.  W.  G. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  grogshops,  distil- 
leries,  and  breweries  of  the  State  were  arrayed  ^ 

against  the  amendment.  They  were  also  as-  THE  CATSKILLS, 

sisted  by  a  few  temiierance  people,  who  believe  The  Catekill  mountain  region  is  just  now  alive 


against  the  amendment.  They  were  also  as-  THE  CATSKILLS, 

sisted  by  a  few  temiierance  people,  who  believe  The  Catekill  mountain  region  is  just  now  alive 
in  “  regulating  the  traffic,”  whatever  that  may  with  tourists  and  those  of  a  less  nomadic  habit 
mean.  The  brewers  in  convention  passed  res-  who  choose  out  some  favorite  nook  and  there  set- 
olutions  in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  even  tie  down.  It  maybe  for  a  month  or  during  the  whole 
asserting  that  their  business  would  be  destroy-  Summer.  A  large  and  increasing  proportion  of 
ed  if  it  should  be  adopted.  No  speaker  of  the  these  are  from  the  metropolis, 
opposition,  however,  ever  failed  to  tell  his  au-  As  in  former  years,  the  movement  ew  masse  upon 
dience  that  prohibition  does  not  prohibit,  and  this  great  sanitarium  of  New  York,  set  in,  both  by 
that  there  would  be  more  liquor  sold,  if  the  boat  and  rail,  with  the  beginning  of  the  present 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  than  at  pres-  month.  On  its  first  day,  Saturday,  we  are  told 
ent.  If  this  be  true,  why  this  solicitude  on  the  that  about  fifteen  hundred  of  our  city  denizens 
part  of  the  brewers  ?  Indeed  most  of  their  sought  the  Catskills,  distributing  themselves 
speakers  asserted  that  we  have  no  right  to  in-  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  west  and  north  from 
terfere  with  the  liquor  dealers’  business,  and  Rondout. 

also  asserted  before  they  got  through  that  the  A  very  pleasant  journey  it  is  to  take  one  of 
adoption  of  the  amendment  would  only  in-  those  fine  day  steamers,  the  Vibbard  or  Albany, 
crease  the  traffic.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  from  the  foot  of  Twenty-second  street,  at  nine  in 
orators  of  Iowa,  w'ho  opix>sed  the  amendment,  the  morning,  and  steam  up  through  the  Highlands 
made  an  earnest  plea  for  personal  liberty ;  in-  some  eighty-eight  miles  to  Rhinebeck,  then  ferry 
deed  he  based  his  opposition  to  the  amendment  across  to  Rondout,  where  the  comfortable  cars  of 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  interfer-  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  railroad  stand  ready  to 
ence  with  personal  rights  and  personal  liber-  bear  the  traveller  to  a  score  of  comfortable  and 
ties.  Before  he  got  through,  however,  he  as-  picturesque  retreats.  The  direction  is  nortliwest- 
serted  that  he  would  vote  for  the  amendment  erly  up  the  valley  of  the  Esopus,  which  skirts  and 
himself  if  he  thought  it  would  close  the  sa-  penetrates  the  southern  and  western  portion  of  the 
loons.  This  was  an  unintentional  admission  mountains,  to  the  village  of  Stamford,  seventy-four 
that  he  really  did  not  believe  himself  in  his  miles  distant  from  the  Hudson.  Several  of  the  lit- 
beautiful  theory  of  interference  with  personal  tie  towns  and  stations  along  the  route  are  provid- 
liberty.  ed  with  excellent  hotels,  as  Phoenicia,  where  the 

“''^lIaByg5odl^ple  were  shocked  by  the  posi-  Stony  Clove  railway  diverges  into  the  very  heart 
tlon  of  one  newspaper,  known  more  widely  out  Catekill  region.  Pine  Hill,  Summit  Sta- 

of  the  State  perhaps  than  any  other  Iowa  pa-  Stamford. 

per.  No  one  would  deny  the  paper  the  right  Th®  »  s®''®*’®  once  on  leav- 

to  oppose  the  amendment,  but  some  of  the  rea-  Rondout,  and  is  soon  184  feet  above  the  river, 
sons  assigned  were  indeed  shocking  to  all  who  sight  of  Overlook  Mountain.  West  Hurley, 

are  alive  to  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic.  I  “i®®  “«®s  distant,  is  530  feet  above  the  river,  and 
make  a  few  quotations  from  an  article  nearly  i^®*^®  i-**®  stage-road  takes  its  northerly  direction 
two  columns  in  length  that  appeared  in  that  to  Overlook,  with  Its  hotel  3,000  feet  above  tide- 
paper.  After  speaking  of  the  amount  of  mo-  water.  At  Summit  Station,  about  forty  miles  on, 
ney  invested  in  the  business,  and  the  number  the  train  ceases  to  ascend,  having  reached  1,886 
of  persons  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  I®®t  above  the  river  at  Rondout ;  and  thence  on  to 
the  traffic,  it  speaks  of  the  evils  that  would  re-  the  terminus  of  its  seventy-four  miles  at  Stam- 
sult  from  the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  as  I®^d  village,  the  grade  is  ordinarily  even,  though 
follows  •  winding,  as  all  along  the  route,  between  goodly 

It  will  close  all  the  saloons  in  town,  and  compel  bills  and  mountains.  This  high  region  on  to  Stam- 
many  grocers,  who  would  not  be  justified  in  con-  ford  is  apparently  more  fertile  than  the  preceding 
tinulng  business  save  for  their  liquor  sales,  to  sus-  section  of  the  road,  and  quite  as  picturesque. 

fir 

which  they  occqpy ;  and  when  they  are  forced  out  spends  his  Summers  working  diiigently  on  the 
of  business,  these  buildings  will  be  left  empty.  Old  Testament  portion  of  his  admirable  eclectic 
It  Is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  in  this  city  not  less  •.  people’s  Commentary.”  Further  on,  we  came 

.0K„xb„rrSh..i0„,  wi.hln'.h,  n.t.v,  to.„  Mr. 
When  the  traffic  Is  abolished,  what  will  these  peo-  Jay  Gould.  Here  he  went  to  school,  became  a 
pie  do  ?  The  labor  market  is  fully  supplied,  and  clerk  in  a  country  store,  by  dint  of  application  an 
^1  brwches  of  trade  are  goi^^,  and  there  will  assistant  surveyor,  and  his  principal  failing  in  the 
be  nothing  left  for  these  people  but  to  move  away.  ^  .xu  li.  »  j  i 

Who,  them  is  to  rent  and  occupy  the  business  enterprise,  the  author  of  good  maps  of  Delaware 
buildings  and  residences  which  they  have  rented  and  Albany  counties,  writing  also  a  very  credit- 
and  occupied  ?  Nobody.  ...  So  it  is  plain  that  able  history  of  the  former  county,  a  copy  of  which 
tee  enforcement  of  the  prohiblto^  law  in  Burling-  possession  of  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Champion, 

ton  would  render  real  estate  comparatively  worth-  ^ j 
less,  increase  taxation,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  ot  The  Stamford  Mirror)  we  looked  over  with  cu- 
growth  of  tee  city.  riosity  and  profit.  Unfortunately,  when  this  work 

Are  there  many  towns  in  the  land  where  was  a  little  more  than  half  printed  in  Philadel- 
right-minded  citizens  would  regard  it  as  a  ca-  phia,  a  great  deal  of  historical  and  traditional  ma- 
lamity  to  be  deplored  if  all  the  liquor-dealers  terlal,  gathered  with  much  painstaking,  and  in- 
of  it  should  move  away  ?  If  the  prosperity  of  tended  for  its  final  chapters  and  appendix,  was  de- 
a  city  depends  upon  the  nefarious  liquor  traf-  stroyed  by  fire.  Original  documents  had  been  in- 
fic,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  then  the  sooner  eluded  in  the  “copy”  thus  destroyed,  which  it 
the  prosperity  of  that  city  begins  to  decline,  the  was  impossible  to  restore.  We  were  told  of  Mr. 
better.  Gould’s  subsequent  activity  as  a  surveyor  in  the 

The  same  article  also  calls  attention  to  the  West :  his  discovery  of  the  great  hemlock  region 
liquor-dealers  as  a  valuable  class  of  citizens :  in  Luzerne  county,  Penn.,  (now  known  as  Goulds- 
They  are  proverbially  generous ;  almost  invari-  borough,)  In  the  prosecution  of  his  vocation ;  his 
ably  contribute,  when  requested,  and  frequently  establishment  of  a  tannery  there  in  partnership 

voluntarily,  to  charitable  objects,  and  are  quite  ,  ,  yodock  Pratt  of  his  native  eountv 

Uberal  in  their  offerings  to  churches.  Aaaock  i-ratt  or  nis  native  county. 

The  article  next  attempts  to  answer  the  ob-  the  property  at  a  round  sum.  Thus 

jection  that  trade  will  not  suffer  by  closing  the  ^“1*1  “PP®*"  that  the  obscure  young  farmer 

loii/laKlA  fyx  VkAOrtmA  n.  AAmnAfAnf 


saloons,  as  men  will  then  spend  their  money 
for  something  more  useful : 

Here  and  there.  It  is  true,  that  men  may  be  found 
who  deprive  their  families  of  the  comforts,  and  in 


boy’s  laudable  ambition  to  become  a  coippetent 
surveyor,  was  the  real  foundation  of  his  subse¬ 
quent  great  fortune.  * 

Our  ultimate  point  was  Stamford,  at  the  ter- 


some  cases  even  the  necessaries,  of  life  to  gratify  minus  of  the  road.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  pictu- 
teelr  appetite  for  drink.  But  these  men  are  the  resque  village,  well  furnished  as  to  hotel  and 
exceptions,  not  tee  rule.  As  a  general  thing,  men  boarding  house  accommodations,  and  set  round 

srm^d  for  drink  only  irhat  they  can  afford  to  spend  ...  _ _ i„.,i i  < 

after  having  made  praper  provisions  for  their  jami-  mountains,  the  principal  one  of 

lies;  and  as  the  families  have  all  their  wants  sup-  these  being  Mount  Uteayantha,  which  here  towers 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  consumption  of  3,365  feet  above  tidewater — a  most  durable  memo- 
liguors  by  the  husbatu^  andftdhers  de^  not  subtract  j-j^j  ^be  traditional  Indian  maid,  who  crossed  in 
from  the  sales  of  the  boot  and  shoe,  dry  goods,  gro-  ,  ,  .  j  #  i..  x,  .  ,,,  « 

ceru  houses,  Ac.  Besides,  much  of  the  moW  I®'®- 1®®*®®^  waiting  patiently  and  sensibly  for 
which  is  spent  in  saloons  is  expended  by  single  ®  more  eligible  warrior,  drowned  herself  in  the  lit- 
men,  who  have  little  need  to  visit  stores  save  for  tie  lake  just  under  its  shadow,  and  which  forms 
hate,  boots,  and  clothing,  and  who,  by  laying  headwaters  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Dela- 
thelr  money  with  saloon-keepers,  throw  It  into  ,  m  .l  x  xv,  nxxi 

tee  channel  of  trade,  where  it  benefits  people  en-  ware  river.  To  the  west  are  the  little  streams 


gaged  in  all  kinds  of  business. 


which  braid  into  the  lordly  Susquehannah,  and 


How  any  man  with  an  average  degree  of  in-  ®  ““®  ''‘®®®  ®®®'’  ^^®®*^-  ®“Ptie8 

telligenoe  and  honesty  could  write  the  above  '^**®  Schoharie,  and  thence  Into  the  Mohawk, 
paragraph,  is  incomprehensible.  Is  it  true  Uteayantha  is  the  natural  point  of  outlook  upon 
that  only  here  and  there  men  may  be  found  all  this  fair  and  beautiful  region  where  these 
who  deprive  their  families  of  the  comforts  and  great  rivers  take  their  rise,  and  from  which  on  a 
necessaries  of  life  to  gratify  their  appetite  for  clear  day  we  are  told  that  no  less  than  twenty- 
drink  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  men  who  frequent  two  of  the  principal  Catskills  may  be  counted, 
our  saloons  first  make  provision  for  their  fam-  Hitherto,  however,  good  facilities  for  observation 
Hies,  and  then  spend  for  drink  only  what  they  have  been  wanting.  But  these  have  now  been 
can  afford  to  siiend  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  con-  provided  by  R.  W.  Ruliffson,  one  of  Stamford’s 
gumption  of  liquors  by  husbands  and  fathers  oldest  and  most  respected  citizens.  Col.  Rullff- 
does  not  subtract  from  the  sale  of  the  neoessa-  son  and  his  helpers  have  cleared  a  portion  of  the 
lies  of  life  ?  Ask  thousands  of  broken-hearted  crown  of  this  grand  elevation  and  erected  a  tower 
wives  over  the  land,  whose  lives  are  fast  wast-  of  about  forty  feet  in  height,  thus,  as  already  in- 
ing  away,  whether  this  statement  is  true.  Ask  tlmated,  commanding  one  of  the  most  extensive 
thousands  of  children  living  in  the  g^reatest  views  In  all  the  Catskills.  A  safe  carriage  road 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  whether  their  fa-  has  been  constructed  to  this  tower,  and  there  is 
thers  first  provide  for  their  wants  before  spend-  hence  no  obstacle  to  the  ascent  of  Uteayantha  be¬ 
ing  money  for  drink.  Is  it  not  the  rule  that  coming  one  of  the  necessary  and  popular  features 
men  who  frequent  drinking -saloons  neglect  of  a  complete  or  even  partial  tour  of  the  Catskills, 
their  business,  and  involve  their  families  in  Our  church  in  Stamford  has  steadily  prospered 
misery  ?  under  Pastor  Richards,  who  has  now  been  over  it 

If  any  one  could  have  observed  the  earnest-  for  about  eighteen  years.  Its  half-century  oele- 
nera  with  which  the  women  of  Iowa  tolled  for  bration  is  only  about  two  years  distant. 


EDUCATIONAL,  BECORD.  \ 

Williams  College. — The  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
oonferrred  upon  Prof.  William  Porter  of  BeAoit 
(Wls.)  College,  and  Eugene  Schuyler,  Ameri^n 
Minister  to  Roumania,  Servla,  and  Greece.  Mr. 
E.  D.  Morgan,  Jr.,  of  New  York  city,  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Alumni  Associauon. 
The  Garfield  memorial  window  was  unveiled  'with 
impressive  ceremonies.'  The  address  of  Dr.  M^k 
Hopkins,  whose  eldest  daughter  then  lay  at  the 
point  of  death  (she  died  a  few  hours  later),  was 
read  by  Dr.  S.  I.  Prime.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  also 
absent,  for  the  same  reason,  from  the  mission 
prayer-meeting  on  the  Sabbath  afternoon  before. 
Addresses  were  there  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pixley, 
missionary  in  Africa ;  Rev.  Mr.  Stocking,  mission¬ 
ary  in  Persia;  and  others.  Sabbath  evening  an 
Alumni  prayer-meeting  was  held  in  the  College 
chapel,  conducted  by  Prof.  Perry.  The  trustees 
voted  to  call  Prof.  Hewit  of  Chicago  to  the  chair 
of  Ancient  Languages,  and  to  endow  the  profes¬ 
sorship  with  the  Garfield  Memorial  Fund,  instead 
of  using  it  to  establish  a  chair  for  some  leading 
political  teacher,  as  first  intended.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Arthur  Mitchell  of  Cleveland  w'as  elected  an  Alum¬ 
ni  trustee  of  the  College.  Prof.  Smith,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  has  been  elected 
to  fill  a  professorship  in  Vanderbilt  University. 
President  Carter  stated  that  $55,000  had  been  giv¬ 
en  to  the  College  during  the  past  year,  and  $41,000 
subscribed  and  $4,000  pledged  to]ostablish  the  new 
Garfield  Memorial  Professorship  Fund,  besides  the 
gift  of  $100,000  for  a  dormitory  from  ex-Governor 
Morgan  of  New  York.  The  total  receipts  of  the 
year  were  $146,559.40,  and  the  disburseiacute 
$129,310.95.  The  total  College  securities  amount 
to  $385,529.60,  and  the  specially  appropriated 
funds  to  $.344,125.64.  There  was  no  valedictory 
oration  of  the  graduating  class,  which  was  ex¬ 
pected  from  F.  F.  Gunn  of  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y., 
but  he  refused  because  lie  objected  to  the  mark¬ 
ing  system  by  which  he  was  assigned  to  it.  The 
Faculty  excused  him. 

Adams,  N.  Y.,  is  a  beautiful  village,  situated  in 
a  fertile  region,  is  the  seat  of  a  fine  Academy, 
which  under  the  prineipalship  of  Prof.  Albert 
Watkins,  Ph.D.,  has  attained  to  an  excellent  po¬ 
sition.  Its  recent  anniversary  showed  speaking 
not  inferior  in  style  and  finish  to  college  speaking. 
A  portion  of  the  credit  of  this,  justly  may  be  given 
to  our  pastor  there.  Rev.  J.  S.  Root,  who  has  been 
the  tutor  in  declamation  of  a  part  of  the  students. 
Owing  to  financial  complications,  this  school  has 
lost  its  noble  edifice,  and  for  a  time  it  was  feared 
that  it  must  be  suspended ;  but  we  are  happy  to 
leani  that  it  is  to  continue.  A  pious  and  Uberal 
elder  of  our  church  has  offered  to  provide  a  build¬ 
ing  if  the  rest  of  the  citizens  would  bind  them¬ 
selves  to  pay,  or  see  paid,  the  annual  rented,  tax¬ 
es,  etc.  This  has  been  done,  and  this  fine  school 
will  continue  its  work.  Parents  in  Northern  New 
York  looking  for  a  school,  would  do  well  to  turn 
their  eyes  toward  Adams. 

k  Middlebijky  College  (Vermont)  conferred  the 
degree  of  D.D.  on  Henry  M.  Ladd  of  New  York, 
and  R.  D.  C.  Robbins  of  Massachusetts ;  that  of 
LL.D.  on  Minister  Levi  P.  Morton  and  Stephen  A. 
Walker  of  New  York;  and  of  M.A.  on  Julia  H. 
Allen  of  Sing  Sing  and  Rockwood  Barrett  of  Rut¬ 
land.  A  committee  of  the  Corporation  reported  In 
regard  to  admitting  women  that  it  was  not  thought 
advisable. 

In  accepting  the  resignation  of  Dr.  'P.  S.  Childs 
as  professor  in  the  University  of  Wooster  (Ohio) 
the  Board  of  Trustees  “put  on  record  the  high  es¬ 
teem  in  which  he  is  held,  and  the  sincere  regret 
with  which  they  have  yielded  to  his  expressed 
preference  for  another  branch  of  ministerial  vtork. 
lu- common  with  the  Faculty  and  studenS^*the ' 
Board  of  Trustees  respect  and  admire  Dr.  Childs 
as  an  able  theologian,  an  impressive  preacher,  a 
clear  and  forcible  writer,  an  accomplished  schol¬ 
ar,  a  faithful  teacher,  a  devout  and  earnest  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  a  genial  and  thorough  gentleman.” 

Among  those  recently  examined  at  Cincinnati 
for  admission  to  Harvard  College  (or  rather  to 
establish  their  standard  of  scholarship,)  wore 
four  young  ladies,  two  from  private  classical 
schools  of  the  city,  a  third  who  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  there,  and  one  from  Mrs.  Sewall’s  private 
school  at  Indianapolis.  The  examination  is  iden¬ 
tical  for  both  sexes,  except  that  the  ladles  may 
substitute  French  and  German  in  the  place  of 
Greek,  if  they  so  elect. 

s,  The  last  Commencement  of  Dickinson  (Pa.)  Col¬ 
lege  was  the  ninety-ninth.  The  following  d^rees 
were  conferred ;  D.D. — Rev.  E.  J.  Gray,  principal 
of  Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary;  Rev.  An¬ 
drew  Longacre  of  Philadelphia ;  and  Rev.  David 
H.  Carroll  of  Baltimore.  A.M. — Rev.  J.  C.  Hagey 
of  Baltimore  and  Rev.  Ezra  H.  Yocum  of  WUliams- 
port. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Rens¬ 
selaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  it  was 
stated  that  $25,000  had  been  subscribed  towards  a 
fund  for  its  endowment.  The  graduates  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  raise  $100,000  for  this  pui'pose. 

According  to  the  school  census  of  Jersey  City 
there  are  47,552  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  eighteen  years  that  attend  school.  The  in¬ 
crease  is  6,442  over  last  year. 

Mr.  George  I.  Seney,  the  Brooklyn  philanthro¬ 
pist,  has  given  another  check  for  $25,000  to  the 
Wesleyan  Female  College  of  Georgia,  making  his 
total  gifts  to  that  institution  $125,000. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Webster  has  tendered  his  resignation 
as  President  of  the  Western  Reserve  College  at 
West  Farmington,  Ohio. 

Senator  Joseph  Brown  of  Georgia  has  given 
.$.50,000  to  the  State  University  at  Athens. 

Current  isuentu. 

PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Senator  Hoar  says  that  Congress  is  not  likely  to 
adjourn  until  August  is  well  advanced. 

Miss  Bertie  Evarts,  daughter  of  ex-Secretary 
Evarts,  will  be  married  to  Edward  Perkins,  Aug. 
2,  at  Windsor,  Vt. 

'  The  remains  of  Lewis  H.  Rediield,  the  veteran 
editor,  printer,  and  publisher,  who  died  on  Friday 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  were  interred  at  Oakwood 
Cemetery,  beneath  a  simple  slab  bearing  the  words, 
chosen  by  himself,  “  Lewis  H.  Redfield,  Printer. 
A  worn  and  battered  form,  gone  to  be  recast  more 
beautiful  and  perfect.” 

Messrs.  Everett  P.  Wheeler  and  Fjrederlck  W. 
Whitridge,  of  counsel  to  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association,  have  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jay 
A.  Hubbell  accepting  his  challenge  to  go  before 
tee  United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  have  the 
points  at  Issue  on  the  legality  of  collecting  assess¬ 
ments  from  office-holders  decided. 

Warrants  have  been  issued  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
for  the  arrest  of  Bishop  Gilmour  and  Manly  Tello, 
publisher  of  The  Catholic  Universe,  at  the  instance 
of  Editor  Cowles  of  The  Cleveland  Leader,  in  a 
criminal  suit  for  libel.  Bishop  Gilmour  having 
written  a  letter  In  The  Universe  charging  Cowles 
with  cruelty  to  his  ovm  daughter. 

A  horse  attached  to  a  vehicle  belonging  to  a 
fishing-party  walked  off  toward  his  home  In  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  safely  on 
the  ties  of  the  high  bridge  of  the  Delaware,  Lack¬ 
awanna  and  Western  Railroad,  a^ut  two  miles 
above  the  Passaic  Falls.  The  bridge  te  about  70 
feet  high  and  1000  feet  long. 

The  case  of  Sergeant  John  Mason,  the  soldier 
who  attempted  to  shoot  the  assassin  GuJteau,  is 
still  pending  before  the  President.  He  has  not 
determined  upon  his  action  in  regard  to  it,  but 
the  general  impression  among  those  best  able 


to  judge,  is  that  he  is  not  disposed  to  Interfere 
with  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  which  tried 
the  case. 

The  Beach  Hill  Mansion,  which  has  been  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  Baltimore  for  more  than  eighty 
years,  is  being  demolished  to  make  room  for 
modern  structures.  This  venerable  pile  is  said  to 
have  owed  its  origin  to  a  suggestion  of  Louis 
Philippe,  who  during  his  exile  visited  the  Ridge- 
ley  family  of  Baltimore.  Riding  past  Beach  Hill 
one  day,  he  remarked  “  Here  is  the  site  for  a 
dwelling”;  and  his  host  soon  afterward  erected 
the  mansion  which  is  now  being  pulled  down. 

Charles  Langhelmer,  the  convict  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  of  whom  Dickens  wrote  very  pathetically 
years  ago,  did  not  prove  to  be  a  genuine  penitent. 
The  most  of  his  life  (forty-two  years)  has  been 
spent  in  prison,  and  last  week  he  was  sentenced 
for  tee  ninth  time.  He  is  79  years  of  age,  and 
was  sent  back  to  the  penitentiary  for  one  year. 
He  said  he  would  begin  life  again  at  eighty  years 
of  age.  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope ! 

A  bill  has  passed  the  House  and  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  authorizing  the  issue  of  $200,000,000  in 
2  per  cent,  bonds  to  take  the  place  of  the  out¬ 
standing  34s,  the  new  bonds  not  to  be  taken  up 
until  all  bonds  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  two  per  cent,  shall  have  been  redeemed. 
There  was  but  a  single  objection  to  considering 
the  bill,  but  this  was  withdrawn  finally,  and  the 
bill  passed  without  opposition. 

News  is  received  from  Texas  that  six  Americans, 
who  some  time  ago  crossed  the  line  to  get  a  per¬ 
mit  to  hunt  up  stolen  cattle,  were  arrested  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  according  to  their  story,  thrown 
into  filthy  cells  without  a  charge  being  preferred 
against  them.  They  were  twice  whipped  for  the 
amusement  of  the  jailer.  Their  personal  effects 
were  confiscated,  and  they  were  finally  left  desti¬ 
tute.  They  have  just  made  affidavit  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  above  statements  before  a  United 
States  Commissioner,  and  Intend  to  present  the 
case  to  the  Government. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  just  before  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Guiteau  on  June  30,  a  large  bouquet  was 
sent  to  him,  and  subsequently  removed  by  the  jail 
officials  on  the  suspicion  that  the  flowers  contain¬ 
ed  poison.  It  was  reported  that  the  bouquet  was 
sent  by  the  prisoner’s  sister,  Mrs.  Scoville.  An 
evening  paper  says  that  Dr.  Alexander  McWil¬ 
liams,  the  assistant  physician  of  the  jail,  took 
charge  of  the  flowers,  and  handed  a  rose  from  Hie 
centi'e  of  the  bouquet  and  another  flower  to  Dr. 
W.  C.  Tilden  for  analysis.  Dr.  Tilden  now  re¬ 
ports  that  he  found  plain  traces  of  arsenic  in  the 
rose — a  sufficient  quantity  to  have  killed  several 
men  had  they  taken  it.  Mrs.  Scoville  however  de¬ 
nies  and  defies  the  stoiy,  point  blank. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  heat  last  week  for  four  days  was  among  tlie 
nineties  in  this  city,  and  the  mortality  among  lit¬ 
tle  children  very  great.  Eighty-eight  under  five 
years  of  age  died  on  the  12th. 

Building  goes  on  in  New  York  with  marvellous 
rapidity.  During  the  six  mouths  that  closed  with 
June,  the  Building  Department  approved  plans  for 
1,.365  new  Imildings,  to  cost  $26,018,705. 

The  “living  skeleton”  (Martin  P.  Avery) of  Bun¬ 
nell’s  Museum  died  Sunday  night,  aged  48.  His 
birthplace  was  New  Berlin,  Chenango  county,  and 
he  weighed  but  forty-eight  pounds. 

Gov.  Cornell  lias  appointed  Prof.  Trowbridge  of 
Columbia  College  as  the  engineer  member  of  the 
commission  to  investigate  the  safety  of  the  new 
Capitol  at  Albany,  in  place  of  Gen.  Quincy  Gil¬ 
mour,  who  declined. 

On  Thursday  night  of  last  week  the  Italio-Amer- 
icau  Bank,  in  the  Staats  Zeitung  building,  was 
visited  by  burglars,  who  secured  a  little  under 
$7,000,  most  of  which  is  in  bills,  which  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  identify.  When  Carles  Pavia,  the  cashier 
of  the  bank,  visited  the  institution  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  he  found  the  doors  locked  as  usual,  but  the 
door  of  the  safe,  which  stands  back  of  the  cashier’s 
desk,  and  in  full  view  of  the  window,  was  open. 
How  such  a  robbery  could  have  been  committed 
in  full  view  of  the  street,  without  the  connivance 
of  parties  other  than  the  thieves,  is  now  being  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  detectives. 

Postmaster  Pearson’s  report  of  the  business  of 
the  New  York  Postoffice  during  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended,  shows  that  the  general  Government  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  Postoffice  $4,200,066.07,  an  increase  of 
$409,614.76  over  the  revenue  of  1881.  The  expen¬ 
ses  of  its  management  amounted  in  1882  to  $876,- 
077.26. 

According  to  the  monthly  statement  of  Comp¬ 
troller  Campbell  for  June,  1882,  the  net  funded 
debt  of  the  city  on  Jmie30, 1882,  was $97,656,813.38, 
against  $98,290,206.17  on  Dec.  31,  1881.  The  total 
funded  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1881,  was  $134,400,507.07, 
and  on  June  30,  1882,  $1,36,041, 807. .59.  Deducting 
the  amount  on  sinking  fund  for  redemption  of 
debt,  $38,384,989.21,  leaves  the  net  funded  debt  as 
given  above,  or  over  half  a  million  less  than  it  was 
on  December  31,  1881. 

On  Thursday  the  Hebrew  Aid  Society  sent  back 
to  Europe  fifty  Russian  Jews  who  were  landed  re¬ 
cently  at  Castle  Garden,  and  on  Saturday  150  more. 
These  immigrants  were  either  sick  or  unable  to 
support  themselves,  and  the  Society  will  no  longer 
bo  responsible  for  them.  Of  the  350  Hebrews  who 
arrived  Tuesday  before  last,  100  went  to  Omaha, 
and  the  rest  were  sent  to  Ward’s  Island.  The 
most  important  branch  of  the  Society’s  work  is 
the  colony  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  which  is  in  charge 
of  August  Seeman,  Commissioner  of  Emigration 
for  New  Jersey,  and  numbers  470  persons.  Eleven 
hundred  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased  for 
the  settlement,  and  the  colonists  are  now  clearing 
the  ground.  They  are  reported  to  be  industrious 
and  cleanly.  There  are  five  large  buildings,  and 
the  Society  intends  to  erect  fifty  small  dwellings 
for  separate  families.  These  will  be  sold  for  $375  , 
each,  but  the  immigrants  taking  them  will  be  al- 1 
lowed  to  pay  by  instalments,  and  will  also  pay 
three  per  cent,  interest  on  the  Investment. 

Eighteen  men  employed  in  the  Jersey  City  Car 
Wheel  Works,  at  Pearl  and  Greene  streets,  Jersey 
City,  quitted  work  Saturday  morning  because  their 
employers  refused  to  furnish  them  with  ice  water. 

A  riot  occurred  in  the  freight  yards  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  in  Jersey  City  on  the  11th,  in  which  an 
Italian  laborer  lost  his  life,  being  driven  off  the 
pier  into  the  water,  where  he  was  drowned.  A 
party  of  ruffians  started  the  trouble  between  the 
strikers  and  the  Italian  laborers.  After  they  had 
driven  the  Italians  off  the  pier,  the  strikers  march¬ 
ed  back  to  their  place  of  meeting,  supporting 
their  wounded  companions  as  they  wont.  Six  of 
the  Italians  were  shot  or  stabbed  during  the  af¬ 
fray.  The  trouble  was  brought  on  entirely  by  out¬ 
siders  bent  on  mischief.  Several  Italians  have 
since  been  arrested,  all  of  whom  were  found  armed 
with  revolvers,  dirks,  and  knives.  Some  knives  a 
foot  in  length  were  pulled  out  of  their  boots. 

A  very  singular  and  long  continued  series  of 
thefts  were  discovered — or  rather  their  perpetra¬ 
tor  was — at  the  State  National  Bank  in  Elizabeth 
on  July  11.  The  peculations  have  been  going  on 
for  two  years,  and  In  that  time  $1,976  was  stolen. 
What  made  the  affair  more  mysterious  was  that 
'  all  the  money  was  stolen  during  business  hours 
and  from  the  common  money  drawer,  of  which 
two  of  the  bank  officials  had  charge.  The  small- 
'  est  amount  ever  missed  was  $20  and  the  largest 
'  $480.  Two  paying-tellers,  who  it  now  seems  were 
*  Innocent,  had  resigned  because  they  could  not 
make  their  accounts  balance.  The  drawer  was 
'  examined  by  each  new  comer,  who  failed  to  dis- 
I  cover  anything  mysterious  in  connection  with  it, 

;  but  the  thefts  went  on.  Recently,  however,  the 
;  mystery  was  explained.  As  the  drawer  stood 
I  open,  Frank  Newcomb,  the  latest  person  in  charge 


of  it,  heard  a  noise  in  the  drawer.  He  at  once 
thought  a  mouse  was  at  work  there.  Hastily 
shoving  the  drawer  in,  he  heard  something  snap. 
Reopening  the  drawer,  he  found  two  ends  of  a 
piece  of  string,  and  in  the  drawer  a  piece  of  metal, 
to  which  was  fastened  a  bit  of  cobbler’s  wax.  To 
the  wax  adhered  a  twenty-dollar  note.  Subse¬ 
quent  investigation  showed  that  George  W.  Acker¬ 
man,  known  also  as  George  W.  Bennett,  the  bank 
janitor,  had  rigged  an  ingenious  contrivance  over 
the  drawer,  passing  his  strings  through  a  hole  in 
the  floor  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  drop  the  lead 
and  wax  into  the  drawer  and  remove  them  at  will. 
When  not  in  use  the  string  was  drawn  taut,  so 
that  it  rested  against  the  under  side  of  the  counter, 
and  of  course  cou.  1  not  bo  detected.  When  he 
caught  a  twenty-dolla-  note  he  removed  it  and  set 
his  novel  fishing-trap  again.  He  had  secured  the 
smoother  working  of  the  apparatus  by  reeving  a 
fine  silk  fish-line  through  two  screw-eyes.  W’hen 
confronted  with  the  proofs  of  his  crime  he  prompt¬ 
ly  confessed.  Ackerman,  or  Bennett  (as  he  was 
only  known  in  the  bank),  has  always  enjoyed  a 
good  reputation  and  served  with  credit  through 
the  rebellion. 

Mayor  Low  is  evidently  determined  to  throw 
what  light  he  can  upon  the  slow  movements  of 
the  iron  company  which  has  long  delayed  the 
work  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Last  week  he  sent 
the  following  telegram : 

William  Sellers,  President  Edgemoorirou  Com¬ 
pany,  Wilmington,  Del. : 

I  understand  that  work  upon  eyebars  for  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  is  being  delayed  while  you  are 
making  iron  eyebars  for  the  Red  River  Bridge. 
Our  inspector  reported  that  work  for  us  would  be 
resumed  yesterday.  To-day  I  learn  of  a  further 
probable  delay.  Please  explain.  Seth  Low. 

The  National  Construction  Company  has  pur¬ 
chased  for  $125,000  a  piece  of  property  on  the 
shore  of  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.,  and  known  as  the  Mi¬ 
chael  Bergen  farm,  as  a  site  for  a  great  shipjmrd, 
in  which  American  ocean  .steamships  for  passenger 
traffic  to  Europe  are  to  be  built  for  American  own¬ 
ers.  The  company  is  composed  of  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Brooklyn  capitalists. 

W.  &  J.  SLOAN  E’8  NEW  BUILDIN'O. 

The  Immense  warehouse  built  for  Messrs. 
W.  &  J.  Sloane  during  the  past  year  is  now  com¬ 
pleted,  and  their  heavy  stock  of  goods  has  been 
removed  to ,  it.  There  is  scarcely  a  building  in 
the  city  which  forms  a  more  prominent  landmark, 
occupying  as  it  does  so  much  space  in  the  choicest 
part  of  our  great  thoroughfanj.  The  fa9ade  ar¬ 
rests  the  eye  at  once  by  the  skilful  combination  of 
granite,  iron,  and  stone,  wrought  into  architec¬ 
tural  details  which  combine  strength  with  beauty ; 
and  show  how  admirably  the  building  has  been 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  light,  con¬ 
venience,  and  space.  Fronting  nearly  130  feet  on 
Broadway,  and  187  feet  on  Nineteenth  street,  and 
extending  184  feet  through  an  L  nearly  50  feet  ■ 
wide  to  Eighteenth  street,  it  covers  an  ax'ea  of 
over  20,000  square  feet  on  each  of  its  six  floors 
and  a  basement;  and  it  is  unquestionably  the 
largest  building  devoted  to  the  exclusive  sale  of 
carpets  and  fioor-coverings  in  the  world.  The 
first  story  is  con.structed  entirely  of  polished, 
hammered,  and  rock-faced  granite,  the  heavy 
piers  that  support  the  structure  being  varied  in 
alternate  courses  of  reddish  and  gray  tints;  the 
belt  courses,  part  of  the  capitals,  and  portions  of 
the  frieze  being  beautifully  polished ;  as  are  also 
some  of  the  intervening  spaces  between  the  pro¬ 
jections  of  the  comice  to  the  first  story ;  the  en¬ 
tire  comice  and  granite  piers  forming  the  Broad¬ 
way  and  Nineteenth  street  entrances  being  polish¬ 
ed.  Above  this  first  story  of  granite,  the  piers 
of  the  building  are  alternately  built  of  brick  and 
brown  stone,  the  spaces  between  the  piers  being 
filled  in  with  arehitectural  mullions  and  transoms 
of  iron,  into  which  are  fitted  the  plates  of  glass 
that  form  the  windows  of  the  stracture ;  those  of 
the  first  story  being  single  plates,  some  being  as 
large  as  six  feet  six  inches  by  fourteen  feet  four 
inches  in  size.  The  entrance  vestibule  on  Broad¬ 
way  (the  carriage  entrance  being  on  Nineteenth 
street)  is  paved  with  light  and  dark  tints  of  red¬ 
dish  marble,  and  the  beautiful  column  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  vestibule,  and  the  base  of  the  entrance 
or  vestibule  is  of  polished  Westerly  granite.  The 
wood-work  of  the  sides  and  ceiling  of  the  vesti¬ 
bule  are  of  rich  mahogany,  in  very  simple  but 
graceful  designs. 

A  folding  screen  of  ornamental  wrought  iron 
closes  the  vestibule  when  the  store  is  shut.  On 
entering  the  interior  the  spectator  is  impressed 
by  the  iron  girders,  with  their  round-head  rivets 
resting  upon  heavy  iron  columns,  that  convey  a 
sense  of  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  stmeture ; 
whilst  the  very  broad  staircase,  commencing  in  the 
liasement  and  running  up  witli  easy  flights  through 
each  of  the  six  stories  to  the  skylight  in  the  roof, 
and  the  two  passenger  elevatore,  fitted  with  cars 
of  polished  oak  and  plate-glass,  that  ascend  and 
descend  between  the  sections  of  the  grand  stair¬ 
case,  have  an  effect  that  is  quite  imposing.  Every 
appliance  for  heating,  lighting,  and  expediting  the 
work  of  the  establishment  has  been  devised  and 
most  liberally  providetl  for,  from  the  fire-proof 
vaults  under  the  pavement  for  securing  the  books 
of  the  firm,  to  the  3,000-gallon  iron  tanks  on  the 
roof  that  supply  the  establishment  with  water. 
The  large  steam  boilers  under  the  pavement  in 
Eighteenth  street,  and  the  different  pumping  and 
hoisting  engines,  with  a  freight-elevator  and  stair¬ 
case  in  Eighteenth  street,  and  a  similar  elevator 
and  larger  stair-case  in  Nineteenth  street,  and 
another  steam  elevator  to  raise  and  lower  goods 
to  and  from  the  pavement  to  the  basement,  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  and  facility  with 
which  the  business  can  be  conducted.  And  last  we 
notice  the  absolute  comfort  which  has  been  secur¬ 
ed  in  having  the  different  floors  fitted  up  with  toilet 
rooms,  coat-closets,  dumb-waiters,  speaking-tubes, 
etc.  There  is  a  kitchen  on  the  fifth  floor,  and  a 
'  sink  to  wash  dishes,  for  the  especial  use  of  the 
large  force  required  to  cut  and  sow  carpets,  many 
of  whom  are  young  women.  This  thoughtful  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  health  of  the  employes  shows  the 
Christian  spirit  that  characterizes  the  house.  But 
after  all,  this  building,  great  as  it  is,  is  the  mere 
shell  that  encloses  a  world  of  textures  and  fabrics 
gathered  from  foreign  looms,  and  of  the  best  do¬ 
mestic  manufacture — the  basement  being  devoted 
exclusively  to  oil-cloths.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  from  the  variety  of  tints,  and  tee  beauti¬ 
ful  display  of  some  of  the  rugs,  portions  of  the 
house  have  almost  the  effect  of  a  picture-gallery. 
The  senior  member  of  the  firm  has  recently  spent 
months  abroad  in  securing  the  choicest  fabrics  to 
be  found  in  Europe  or  in  the  East,  that  make  the 
opening  of  their  new  store  an  occasion  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  rare  and  handsome  goods  such  as  has  never 
been  equalled  in  this  country. 

FIRES  AND  OTHER  CASUALTIES. 

Only  one  boy  was  killed  in  this  city  by  the  firing 
of  a  toy  pistol  on  the  Fourth— a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  record  of  previous  celebrations.  On 
Wednesday,  the  12th,  three  boys  died  in  Boston 
from  injuries  caused  in  this  way,  and  at  Glouces¬ 
ter,  Mass.,  the  wound  of  the  toy  pistol  was  so  se¬ 
vere  that  the  death  of  another  promising  lad  re¬ 
sulted  from  lockjaw.  In  other  cities  the  casual¬ 
ties  are  apparently  as  numerous  as  ever. 

A  blast  exploded  prematurely  on  the  Hudson 
River  West  Shore  Railroad,  about  a  mile  south  of 
Milton,  Thursday  last,  creating  havoc  among  the 
twenty-eight  workmen;  mostly  Italians.  One  was 
pinioned  down  by  a  mass  of  rock  which  it  was 
found  impossible  to  move.  Two  were  crushed  to 
death,  and  nine  others  wounded,  three  so  badly 
that  they  will  die. 

Three  extensive  fires  occurred  in  the  lower  part 
of  New  York  on  Friday  night.  The  Holbrook 
Manufacturing  Company  (a  nine-story  building) 
was  burned,  at  a  loss  of  $125,000.  The  Kemble 


sumed,  and  the  loss  on  the  building  and  goods 
ichlefly  cotton)  was  $175,000.  The  other  fire  oc¬ 
curred  in  Pearl  street,  not  far  below  the  United 
States  Hotel,  at  No.  243,  causing  a  loss  to  several 
firms  of  $75,000.  The  New  York  Elevated  Rail¬ 
road  runs  through  Pearl  street,  and  no  trains  came 
to  or  from  South  Ferry  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  to 
the  great  discomfort  of  passengers. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Au  explosion  of  gas  in  the  Rue  Louis  Philippe, 
Paris,  was  the  result  of  a  fire,  nobody  having 
thought  at  the  outbreak  of  the  fire  to  cut  off  the 
gas.  Twelve  houses  were  destroyed  by  the  explo¬ 
sion,  twenty  persons  killed  and  forty  Injured ;  one 
hundretl  are  rendered  homeless. 

John  Bright  has  resigned  his  seat  in  tee  English 
Cabinet.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Bright  has  been  ab¬ 
sent  during  all  the  discussions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Egyptian  question,  and  that  he 
now  gives  up  his  position,  constrained  thereto  by 
his  Quaker  anti-war  sentiments.  He  cannot  abide 
the  bombardment  of  Alexandria. 

The  latest  news  from  Yakutsk,  Siberia,  regard¬ 
ing  the  wanderings  of  De  Long  and  his  compan¬ 
ions,  sliows  a  still  sadder  phase  of  their  fate. 
Had  they  landed  but  thirty  miles  further  west, 
ward  tkey  soon  would  have  entered  a  village  of 
natives.  Had  they  changed  their  way  after  land¬ 
ing  a  trifle  from  the  course  they  took,  they  would 
have  found  a  hut  where  the  carcasses  of  twenty 
reindeer  were  hanging.  They  passed  when  suffer¬ 
ing  for  food  within  thirteen  miles  of  it.  The 
Tomiuese  natives  could  have  saved  the  party  had 
they  followed  the  footprints  two  days  old,  instead 
of  being  frightened  at  them.  They  thought  them 
the  footprints  of  smugglers,  and  changed  their 
route,  which  would  have  led  to  De  Long.  If  they 
had  told  Melville,  whom  they  saw  in  Gemovialck, 
of  having  seen,  these  foot-prints,  he  might  have 
rescued  the  party.  They  did  not  for  fear  of  being 
punished  for  not  following  tliem.  Had  the  party 
kept  a  shot-gun,  which  had  been  abandoned  on 
the  ice  after  the  wreck  of  the  Jeannette,  their 
lives  would  have  been  saved,  for  there  were  plen¬ 
ty  of  ptarmigans  in  the  delta,  but  the  wanderers 
had  no  way  to  kill  them.  During  his  wanderings 
De  Long  built  a  large  fire  every  night,  hoping  to 
catch  some  human  eye  over  the  watery  waste, 
but  there  was  not  a  human  being  within  a  hundred 
miles  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
party.  Gov.  Tchernaieff  of  Yakutsk  has  rebuilt 
the  entire  carin  on  the  mountain,  covering  tee 
bodies  witli  a  deep  layer  of  earth  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  bodies  thawing  in  the  tomb. 
The  ground  remains  frozen  on  the  delta  all  the 
year  round  to  a  depth  of  two  feet,  and  the  bodies 
will  remain  untouched  by  decay  indefinitely. 
They  can  therefore  be  moved  at  any  time. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Lemonade. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Olmstead,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  says : 
“  I  use  several  bottles  in  my  family  annually  as 
‘  lemonade.’  I  prize  it  highly.” 

Menshan’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic  is  the  only  pre 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nutritious  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  ot 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazabd  &  Co.,  Proprietors, 
New  York.  _ _ 

Jdonei?  ann  llueinesB 

New  York,  Monday,  July  17,  1882, 
The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  gain  of 
$2,357,625  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$10,556,950  above  against  $11,215,726  above  at  this 
time  last  year,  and  $18,471,275  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  date  in  1880.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week 
of  $1,873,800;  the  specie  is  up  $1,645,600;  the  legal 
tendei-sare  increased  $1,429,600 ;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  up  $3,274,700,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  decreased  $204,600. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convemence  of  comparison : 

,  ^  „  Hluhest.  Lowest.  1881. 

Adams  Express . 139{  1391  13« 

American  Express .  91  93  ggi 

Atchison,  TopeXa  and  Santa  .  94)  93  _ * 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  33j  29J  67i 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pref .  741  66  94* 

Boston  Air  Line  prel. ...  . 78J  78i  _ 

Bur.,  Cedar  Rapids  and  North . lOI  75’  _ 

Canada  Southern .  68|  53;  633 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota .  901  9o‘  3ll 

Col.  and  Oreenvllle  prel .  73  62  _* 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  N.  O .  80  79  79 

0.,C.,0.  andl  .  861  76  93 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  94|  931  29} 

Chesapeake  ana  Ohio  Ist  prel .  36  34  42° 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  9d  prel .  96)  96  314 

C.,C.  andl.  C .  134  llj  .23* 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy. . 1334  1291  133 

Chicago  and  Alton . 188|  135  133 

Gin.,  San.,  and  Cleveland .  69  66  _ 

Central  Paclflc .  96  94  96) 

Chicago  and  Northwest . :  134)  1314  1341 

Chicago  and  Northwest  prel. . 148)  1464  1384 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul . 120)  1141  ugl 

Chicago,  MU.  and  St.  Paul  prel . 134  128)  139) 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Paclflc . 132)  129)  139J 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg . 139  139  — 

Colorado  Coal .  47)  46  60) 

Cameron  Coal .  37)  36}  41) 

Consolidation  Coal .  32  33  41 

Delaware,  Lack,  and  Western . 198}  136}  191Z 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal . 113|  iii|  109) 

Denver  and  Bio  Qrande .  63)  67  106) 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City .  86  86  — 

Danbury  and  Norwalk .  64  64  — 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  and  Oa.  B.  B . 11}  11)  — 

E.  Tenn..  Va.  and  Qa.  B.  B.  prel . 20  19)  — 

Qreen  Bay  and  Winona .  13)  11  _ 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  piel .  90  84  1111 

Harlem . 206  206  349 

Homestake  Mining .  18}  18)  — 

Houston  and  Texas .  83  80]  98) 

Illinois  Central . 138)  136  138} 

Ind.,  Bloom,  and  Western . ..44}  41]  63] 

Keokuk  and  Des  Moines .  18  17  97 

Keokuk  and  Des  Moines  prel . —  —  68) 

Lake  Shore . 113  109}  121) 

Lake  Erie  and  Western .  37)  83]  58 

Long  Island  . 69]  69  70 

Louisville  and  Nashville .  74)  69)  108) 

Louisiana  and  Missouri .  18  16)  — 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  0 . 60  67)  97) 

Manhattan  Beach .  26)  31  41 

Manhattan  Ballroad .  63  61)  19) 

Manhattan  Ballroad  Ist  prel .  91  91  — 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  63  53  83 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western .  52)  49]  67) 

Missouri  Paclflc . 100)  97]  110) 

Marietta  and  Cin.  Ist  prel . —  —  14 

Marietta  and  Cln.  3d  prel .  7)  6)  9 

Minn,  and  St.  Louis . 33j  26)  — 

Minn,  and  St.  Louts  prel. .  70  66)  — 

Metropolitan  Ballroad .  84  84)  90} 

Michigan  Central .  96|  91)  99] 

Mobile  and  Ohio .  3li  18]  33) 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas . 38}  36  46} 

Morris  and  Essex . —  —  1241 

Maryland  Coal .  17  17  37} 

Nashville,  Chat,  and  St.  Louis . 63]  60  84 

New  Jersey  Central .  80  76}  98; 

New  York  Central . 136  1321  143} 

Norfolk  and  Western . 19)  19  — 

Norfolk  and  Western  pref.  .  64.)  32.)  39} 

New  York,  Chic,  and  St.  Louis . 14}  12}  — 

N.  Y.,  Chic,  and  St.  Louis  pref .  32)  29]  — 

New  York  and  New  Haven .  —  —  182 

New  York  Elevated.  .  —  —  109} 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western .  40]  36)  43 

New  York.  L.  E.  and  Western  pref . 79|  76  83> 

Northern  Paclflc . 

Northern  Pacific  pref .  87  Ml  tel 

Ohio  Central  .  J®li 

Ohio  and  Mississippi .  87]  86]  tej 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  prel . .  108  103  116 

Ohio  Southern .  76}  l".  30 

Ontario  and  Western .  38]  M)  34} 

Oregon  Ballway  and  Navigation . 145  141  166 

Oregon  and  Transcontinental . 77}  73}  — 

Paclflc  Mail . 481  44)  48} 

Panama .  i8f  467  — 

Peoria.  Decatur  and  Evansville .  36  32]  47) 

Philadelphia  and  Beading .  61  68  68) 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago...  180  180  — 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  . .  . 128)  126  148) 

Quicksilver .  ®  ?  2?* 

Quicksilver  pref .  49}  Wl  74 

Bichmond  and  Danville . 102)  100)  — 

Richmond  and  West  Point .  67)  64)  — 

Richmond  and  Allegheny .  28  ’  ») 

Rochester  and  Pittsburg .  34)  32)  46 

Standard  Mining .  18)  17}  22) 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  and  san  Francisco  pref .  62  60  77 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Ist  pref...  W  »  iw 

St.Paul.M.andM . J4l}  134)  106} 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha .  •*  *J) 

St.  Paul  and  Omaho  pref.. . 408)  1®8) 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth .  "  "2  — 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pref . w  »  — 

Toledo,  Del.,  and  Burlington . 17  18]  31 

Texas  Paclflc .  49  tf )  63} 

Texto  Lftnd . * . "" 

Union  Paclflc . 416}  lU  1M| 

United  States  Express .  73  TO  71 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Paclflc .  36)  81  66) 

Wabash,  8t.  Louis  and  Paclflc  pref....  61)  68)  91] 

Wells-Fargo  Express . 4te  196  1» 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 89 _ 86}  91} 

rPHntfld  bv  Hanrv  Bussell.  30  VsseT  Street.  New  York. 
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